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T WRITE not this preface becauſe a pre- 

face uſhers almoſt every book to the 
world; but becauſe I think it particularly 
requiſite to offer ſome obſervations to the 
Public relative to the following work—to 
prevent an objection Which might occur to 
the reader in peruſing its firſt pages, and 
which might prejudice him againſt the 
whole; —and by taking an impartial view of 
its plan and execution, to ſhow, that it is 
worthy of general attention; that it deſetves 
to be read by the young ſtudent, by the com- 
plete ſcholar, and by thoſe who have recourſe 
to books merely for amuſement, 

There are ſome, and but very few parts of 
theſe antiquities which may ſeem as fabulous 
as a monkiſh tale, We are never more diſ- 
guſted againſt a writer than when we find 
that he obtrudes incredible falſehoods on bis 
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readers for facts. We him for his 
folly; and we feel indignation againſt him 
:for the inſult he offers to our underſtanding. 
In defence of this author I may fairly 
mou that any paſſages in his work which are 
Fables, or apparently fabulous, ſhould be im - 
puted to the fidelity of the compiler, not to 
the weakneſs of the man. He has, witk 
great induſtry, order, and — exhibited 
40 us the cuſtoms and manners of all the na- 
tions of antiquity. But in his accounts of 
people who lived in very remote ages, on 
what authority was he to reſt but on that of 
ancient authors? He gives you no puerile, or 
ingenious tale of his own invention; in all 
that he relates, he refers you to the old ſource 
from which he draws. If you think his nar- 
rative is, in ſome places, extravagant and 
chimerical, let not your contempt or reſent- 
ment fall on him, but on authors of no leſs 
weight than Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. 
I cannot more fortunately, nor more juſtly 
vindicate Sabbathier, than by introducing 
theſe teſpectable names. If in their produc- 
tions there are ſome rude excreſcences, which 
only the coarſe appetite of credulity can digeſt, 
is the whole ſubſtance rejected and deſpiſed? 
The contrary is the truth. They have for 
many centuries held a reputable and eminent 
rank in the republic of letters. e 
.. Yet to their information we may trace our 
author's moſt exceptionable paſſages; which 
he. communicates to his readers as a faithful 
| | . Narrator ; 
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narrator t from a laudable impartiality be- 
tween them and his authorities. He knew 
that mankind, in this enlightened age, would 
not be miſſed by a haſty belief; therefore, in 
delivering to them his intelligence as he re- 
ccived it from antiquity, without ſuperfluous 
comments and reſtrictions, he makes a free, 
but reſpectful appeal to able judges, ſecured 
from error by accumulated experience, and 
by the exertion of reaſon. We admire the 
hiſtory, the manners, the legiflation of the 
celebrated ancient ſtates, We are even ſolici- 
tous to be acquainted with the annals of the 
| barbarians of old times. The curiofity is 

natural; for there are many objects which 
excite our ardour to acquire them, becauſe a 
barrier is fixed, or a veil drawn betwixt us and 
them. If then we admire the civilized, and 
are deſirous to know the barbarous nations of 
remote ages; and conſequently, if the peruſal 
of their hiſtorians. gives us a molt lively plea- 
ſure, this compendious, but comprehenſive 
work will be very uſeful and entertaining. 
But let us obſerve, in juſtice to Sabbathier, 
and to the great authors from whom he took 
his information, that the origin of all nations 
is involved in darkneſs, in the impenetrable 
clouds of mythology: and fable. And let me 
likewiſe remark, in vindication of the French- 
man, that he is only the harbinger of the 
ancients; an ambaſſador from à reſpectable 
and illuſtrious court; and like other ambaſſa- 
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dors, is certainly not culpable for nn 
executing his comm 

1 may farther obſerve; in defence of my 
author, that there are many paſlages in hiſ- 
tory, hien the man of extenſive knowledge 
and reflection will admit as probable, or true; 
but which will be totally rejected by the ig- 
norant, and by ſcioliſts. Many particulars 
will be pronounced fictitious by the latter, 
which the former will allow to be facts. He 
will conſider the flexibility, the tractable and 
plaſtic natiitè of the human conſtitution, the 
force of climate, of education, of laws, cuſ- 
toms and manners, and of conſtant habit. 
Theſe important and deciſive circumſtances 
have prominently diſtinguiſhed ſome com- 
munities from all the reſt of mankind, They 
had ſuch a prevalent, effectual, and deter- 
mitſed influence in modelling and charac- 
terizing the fimple and virtuous Lacedæmo- 
nians, that memorable race of true patriots, 
philoſophers, 'and heroes, that nothing but 
their external form demonſtrates that they 
were” of the fame ſpecies with the modern 
Sbarites of 'Europe.—He will likewiſe con- 
ſider the incomprehenſible” variety of the 
works of Natute, whoſe operations he will 
not weakly- and preſumptuboſly cireumſeribe 
within the bounds of ** 2 limited expe- 
rience and information. Hie will al wa 12 
knowledge her to be inexhauNible it the foto 


and diverſity of her edergics, becauſe they ate 
1 impretfed” 
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erience, and philoſophy. _ Trina, 3 
This work which I have tranſlated has all 
the merit which in a work of its naturg ſhould 
be expected. As its, author, in writing it, , 
could not be ambitious to triumph in the field 
of genius, its reader will not be diſappointed 
if he is not captivated with the irrefiflible.. 
charms of glowing. imagery and fine compo - 
ſition, with the exertion of the nobleſt powers 
of the mind, Sabbathier's humble, but laud - 
able aim, was, to inform and to inſtruct; and 
he has effected his aim by a,judicious ſelec 
tion, and an accurate arrangement of his ma- 
terials; and by an eaſy and perſpieuous nary, 
ration. This being premiſed, I need only 
appeal to the title of his hook to prove that it 


will be of great uſe to young ſtudents. Mi. a 


nutely to evince the importance of the ſtud 
of hiſtory, would be to inſult an enlightened 
a a 3 | Public; 


| 
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Heer and glory, or * them to ſervi- 
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Public ; to offer them a taper in the blaze of 
noon. From a careful review of the dead, 
and from a clofe attention to the living, we 
gain a thorough knowledge of human nature, 
that moſt intereſting and profitable ſcience, 
« The proper ſtudy of mankind is man,” 
Pope, —And---* Hiftory is philoſophy te 
ing by examples,” ---ſays Bolingbroke. | 
Now a particular account of the cuſtoms 
and manners of the ancient nations is excel» 
lently calculated to facilitate and illuſtrate 
ancient hiſtory, The ſcattered rays of anti- 
vity are here brought to a ſenſible and ſtrong 
ocus, The young ſcholar will view the 


men of old in a more advantageous and ſtrike 


ing light than that of the cabinet or the field; 
He will trace the plans of their 1 agile 
he will mark the ſpirit of their pol 
toils in which 2 were caught bh by da 
prieſts will be ſpread before him; will 
e the "- eries of religious art. He 
will accompany them to their temples; he 
will aſſiſt af their ſacrifices; he will be admits 
ted to their ſanctuaties with the heralds of 
their gods. He will be intimately acquaint 
ed with their conduct in private as Well as 
public life. He will be a gueſt at 
frugal or luxhrious: he will contemplłate them 
in the avguſt character of CITIZEN;' and in 
the milder and more affectin relations of huſ- 
band and father. He will fee the internal 
and operative ſprings which raiſed them to 
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tude * 9 which made them li- 
centious and wiretahed , or virtuous and 
happy. 7 Gem 3 

Fernen by theſe prepuratives, he will 
their annals with a vigorous, diſtin- 
ing, and com mind. This 
will make a natural, expected, and forcible 
impreſſion. His knowledge will not be par- 
tial. He will reaſon from the laſt effect, up 
to the original cauſe. Their biſtory will be 
corollaries to their antiquities, in the ſtyle of 
the mathematician; or comments in the lan- 

age of the critic. | 4.946 1 21 
The collective ſubſtance, likewi®s; of this' 
work, and its conciſe form entitle it to the at- 
tentive peruſal of young ſtudents. Two vo- 
lumes in octavo will make them acquainted = 
with the eſſential facts of antiquitys- By its 
alphabetical arran they may the mote 
eaſily direct their reſearches principally to the 
eſt nations, or recur, as they find it ne- 
ceſſary, to thoſe of inferior fame. The re- 
— epochs of the ancient ſtates, which 
ate fixed; by our author, and his authoti- 
ties, to which he refers his readers at the cloſe 
of each of his articles, will point out t them 
the ſeries of their hiſtorical ſtudies, 
the writers to whom they ſhould devote their. 
tion. Momentous hints in their literasy / 
progreſs, and which they muſt not expect to re- 
ceive from theit maſters! The liberal, OT 


and accompliſhed ſcholat was never: 
by PD —_— —— aol be os 
| own 
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own capacity, and by giving that ca its 
fall pla They give vou One — 
another promiſcuouſly, of which they make 
yon. explain the words; — now an Auguſtan, 
nom a barharous writer; now a poet, how an 
hiſtorian ; now the commentaries of Cæſar, 
now the conſular panegyriſt of Trajan; with- 
out order, jodgment, or taſte. They exiſt on 
ſounds, like the fiddler; nay even the fiddler 
is their ſuperior; for he addreſſes his ſounds 
to the imagination; «nd: the can 1 them 
with ideas, 1:41 
I hope!] ſhall not fs thought haps 
in regommending this book, if I add, that it 
will be —— uſe to the man of regular 
and gomplete learning; to him who, from 
hie juvenile years, hath 8 
day to the cultivation of his mind, 
my reſpect to the dignity of ſuch a character, 
Lonly preſume to offer it to him as a lit 
cammon place book. His maſterly know - 
lodge, and the alphabetical order of the work 
Warrant the appellation. Let me obſerve, 
however, that the contents of a common- 
place- book, Which is the depoſitary of intel- 
ligence to the learned and the liberal, are 
moſt worthy of remembrance, He muſt be 
a vety ſupercilious ſcholar, or a very conceited 
pedant, perhaps af capacious, but certainly of 
dry, and abſtract memory, who: deſpiſes a 
compiehenſive view of the celebrated nations 
of antiquity; whoſe inſtitutions, cuſtoms; and 
Manners, are here — et accu 
180 rateſy 
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ntely related ;—of the gyptians, — 
nians, Cretans, Perhans, Athentans,: and La- 
cedæmonians. | une 
As to thoſe ——— fore has deprived of 
the opportunities of a education; and 
who bars not had ſufficient fortitude to en- 
counter the perſevering labour of literature, 
without which we cannot earn its ind 

able and ſublime enjoyments, (I am addref- 
fing myſelf to thoſe who read for amuſe. 
ment) I beg leave ſtrongly to recommend this 
book to their peruſal, as it will afford them 
rational amuſement ; as it unites the ſurpriſ- 
ing incidents and characters of romance with 
tho uſeful information of hiſtorical truth; | 
and while it gives a lively ' pleaſure to the 
imagination, enlarges the knowledge of hu- 
man nature There is a claſs of readers who 
are only converſant with thoſe books which 
a frirolous detail of European amouts or 
exhibit a barbarous glare of Afiatic ſplendor. 
I chould be happy to perſuade them to correct 
their vitiated taſte, to aſpire tio the pleaſure of 
intellectual beings, to reſolve to join the ile 
with the Ales; and to be at once entertained 
and improved. Both theſe ends may be at- 
tained by the judicious choice, and attentive 
7of travels and hiſtory. And here, if 
they are fond of the marvellons, their fancy 


will be warmly actuated by many prodigies in 
the phyſical as well as in the moral world. 
They will be intereſted in objects worthy of 
yy admiration objects leſs gorgeous, but 

far 
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far more noble and more important to man 
than the machinery the genii of an ori- 
ental fabuliſt. For the Taliſinan of the Eaſt, 
let them be entertained with Heroic virtue, 
which has wrought many miracles, For an 
enchanted caſtle, let them ſubſtitute a man- 
ſion infinitely more auguſt and awful, the 
ſacred cottage of an old Roman dictator. Let 
their dwarfs be repreſented by our modern 

it-maitres; and they will certainly not be 
| loſers, if they exchange their GrANnTs for an 

ANNIBAL, a (TIiMOLEON, and an Erami- 

on D te 

With the execution of my humble pro- 
vince I ſhould be impertinent if 1 detained 
the reader. To tranſlate a French author, 
whoſe plan is, in general, incompatible with 
elevation of ſentiment and ſtyle, is one of the 
loweſt employments in the commonwealth of 
letters, Vet if I aſſert that a man endowed 
with fancy and taſte, will find it more diffi- 
cult to tranſlate ſuch an author than an ani- 
mated writer, my aſſertion will not ſeem pa- 
radoxical to a -perſon of a congenial mind, 
In the former courſe, you labour at the oar x 
in the latter, you ate carried ſmoothly and 
rapidly along with wind and tide. The com- 
munia proprie dicere has, in all ages, exerted. 
the delicacy of literary art. Without pre- 
tending to that mental vigour to which U 
have here alluded, 1 (ball beg leave to in- 
form the reader, that, in tranſlating chis 
author, I have experienced all the difficulty of 
Ol | | giving 
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familiar and vulgar objects a decent 
— In relating the cuſtoms of the barba« 
rous nations, with which, even when they 
are moſt uncouth and minute, a curious and 
ſenſible inquirer into antiquity would wiſn to 
be acquainted, I have ſometimes feared that I 
ſhould incur the contempt and tidicule of po- 
liſhed times. I flatter myſelf, however, that 
the ingenuous and the candid, will impute 
thoſe expreſſions which may” excite the diſ- 
Auſt or riſibility of the illiterate, not to my 
miſapplication of language, but to thoſe ideas, 
which, as a faithful tranſlator, J was 1 
to convey. 

We are as apt to fail in traullatlom as in 
: —— writing; though a capacity for com- 
tion muſt be greater than t which 
. — man to tranſlate. If this is a pro- 
blem, it is a problem of eaſy ſolution. The 
vanity of too many prompts them to com- 
mence authors: but every one who has gain 
ed a ſcholaſtic knowledge of the French 
tongue, fancies that he can tranſlate; without 
reflecting, that to tranſlate well requires ta- 
lents at leaſt ſuperior to common abilities: 
and that he is, perhaps, far from being an 
de- own language, which, in a taſk: 
kind, is another indiſpenſable requi- 
ſites and from which his attention may have 
been diverted by our eſtabliſhed and — 

mode of education. 1 E 

Of myſelf I ſhall only profeſs, that I havs 
endeavoured to — Sabbathier as he 
ſhould 
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ſhould have written, if he . had been an En- 
ee How I have ſucceeded, is not to 

determined by my perſuaſion, An author 
never promoted. his credit by beſpeaking the 
favour of the Public. When we appeal to 
a tender parent, we may hope for unmerited 
indulgence. i When we appeal to a great and 
impartial tribunal, we muſt expect rigid 
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HOEVER compares our manners 
with thoſe of the ancients, eſpecially 
of the firſt men, will find them extremely 
different. Simplicity and modeſty were the 
happy characteriſtics of the early ages. In 
the ſacred writings . we meet 
with many affecting pictures of a life of na- 
ture. There we find that manual labour was 
not thought unworthy of the moſt reſpectable 
perſons, There * Abraham takes a calf, or- 
ders his young man to dreſs it, and ſerves it 
himſelf with milk and butter, to the three 
angels who had viſited him in a human form. 
Iſaac ſows in the country of Gerar, and reaps 


a hundred fold. Jacob tends the flocks of 


Laban, which multiplied prodigiouſly under 
his care. Moſes is the ſhepherd of Jethro 
his father-in-law, when God appears to him 

in the flaming buſh, * Gideon is threſhing - 


Gen. chap, xviii, ver. 7, 9. Gen. chap. xxvi. ver. 12. 
© Gen, chap. xxx. ver, 31, et ſeq “ Exod, chap. ki. ver. 1, 2. 
—* Judg. chap, vi. ver. 11. * 
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and winnowing corn when the angel appears 
to him, and informs him that he is the per- 
ſon appointed to deliver the people of the 
Lord. *Saul, though a king, is coming after 
the herd out of the field, when he is told that 
the Ammonites had encamped againſt the 
men of Jabeſh-Gilead, * David is feeding 
ſheep, when the prophet Samuel ſends for 
him to conſecrate him king of Iſrael. The 
Scriptures contain innumerable examples of 
this kind. 

But I am unawares recapitulating the cuſ- 
toms of a people who make not a part of my 
plan. A ny accurate account of them has 
. already given to the Public by Mr. 
L'Abbe Fleuri. His Treatiſe on the Manners 
of the Iſraelites is univerſally read. And I 
believe it will be impoſſible for any one to 
im oo on that excellent work. 

rofane hiſtory, the manners of the an- 

4 eathen world exactly correſpond with 
thoſe of the people of God. Kings and 
princes in Homer are ſupported by their 
flocks and herds, and work with their own 
hands, When Achilles receives the depu- 
ties of the different diſtricts of Greece, he is 
not attended by a numerous retinue: he in- 
troduces and ſeats them himſelf, He then 
turns to Patroclus, bids him bring one of the 
largeſt vaſes, fill it with the beſt wine, and 
preſent to each of them a goblet, Patroclus 

4 ve oa ,ned 
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obeys his order. Next he takes a large veſ- 
ſel, and fills-it with the half of a ſheep, with 
the half of a goat, and with the chine of a fat 
hog. Whilſt Automedon holds the veſſel, 
Achilles himſelf cuts the meat into pieces, 
which he puts on ſeveral ſpits; at the ſame 
time Patroclus lights a great fire. When the 
flame is extinct, the fire 1s ſpread to roaſt the 
meat. After the ſpits are laid down, he 
takes them from the andirons, and ſprinkles 
the meat with ſalt. When the pieces are 
well roaſted, and laid on different diſlies, Pa- 
troclus takes bread from the baſkets in which 
it was kept, and ſets it on the table. Achilles 
divides the portions, and orders Patroclus to 
make the uſual ſacrifice. He obeys his friend; 
and throws into the fire the firſt ſlices of the 
meat. This offering being made, they begin 
the repaſt;—ecach gueſt cats what is placed 
before him. y o 
The princeſſes were not more delicate. 
They were inured to labour by a hardy edu · 
cation. They did not diſdain employments 
which we think menial and degrading ; for 
thoſe employments correſponded with their 
early habits. * Nauſicie, the daughter of Al- 
cin6us, king of the Pheacians, is deſired to 
go and waſh her clothes, and make all neceſ- 
ſary preparations for her marriage. That 
princeſs immediately repairs to the apartment 
of the king her father. The queen her mo- 
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ther was fitting near the fire, with her wo- 
men round her, ſpinning wool; Nauſicae 
aſks a chariot of her father, to catry her 
clothes to the river to be waſhed. Alcinous 
orders a chariot, to which the mules are put. 
Nauſficie's clothes are brought from her 
apartment, and are thrown into the chariot, 
There likewiſe there is placed by her mother's 
order, a baſket of proviſions for her dinner, 
with a bottle of excellent wine. After this 
preparation, Nauficie mounts the chariot, and 
drives to the river. They arrive at the place 
where they had receptacles of water for waſh- 
ing ; and they unharneſs the mules, that they 
may feed on the banks of the river. They then 
take e from the chariot, and th 


begin to, waſh. When the clothes are well 
waſhed, they ſpread them to dry in the ſun. 
While they are drying, they ſit down to din- 
ner. | 2 : 
Such deſcriptions of ancient ſimplicity are 
innumerable in profane authors. But after 
having laid before the reader a (ſketch of thoſe 
times which were truly heroic, I muſt beg 
leave to give him ſome account of the plan of 
this work. 3 
Of all the parts of hiſtory, that without 
doubt is the moſt important which informs 
us of the genius, laws, and cuſtoms of nations. 
I may adopt the expreſſions of the celebrated 
Author of the Ancient Hiſtory, and aſſert 


* Mr, Rollin, vol. iii. p. 1. 


with 
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with him, that theſe 
the ſoul of hiſtory, and that a ſeries of facto 
are only its body. It was from this ſenti- 
ment that I ell determined to execute this 
work, which may be conſidered as a picture 
exhibiting the principeh nations of antiquity. 
All the objects in this picture will not be 
equally ſtriking; it will have its ſhades; biit 
thoſe ſhades will heighten and illuſtrate its 
luminous parts. 4518"; 5. 

I halt not minutely deſcribe the cuſtoms of 
every nation. Such a detail would be tedious; 
and it would oceaſion uſeleſs repetitions, I Hall 
only obſerve that ] have been careful to omit 


their laws, religion, cuſtoms, and on every 
material concomitant. I have 5 commd- 
nicated the ſubſtance of my plan. 

Hiſtory is chiefly employed in Sie 
military exploits, yet they are not the objects 
that ſhould principally intereſt the reader. 


no circumſtance which throws light on the 
manners of the ancient nations; I mean, on 


The natural effects of conqueſt,” ſays Mr. 


Rollin, “ are the waſte of countries, the de- 
« ſtruction of cities, the havack and miſery of 
„ mankind, Did the boaſted heroes of anti- 
„% quity make one of their fellow=creatures a 
better man?” Did they make many mem hap- 
« py? And if by founding cities and empires, 
* they procured - forme 2 for poſte- 
* ww what recotnpence did they make to 


„ Ane. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 469; n .1t : 
4201. I, b & * 
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their cotemporaries for the torrents of blood 
55 they ſhed? Even the good conſequences of 
their victories were circumſcribed by time 
% and place. What benefits have been 
, tranſmitted to modern times by Nimrod, 
„ by Cyrus, or by Alexander? Of all theſe 
.« victoties, of all theſe princes, of all theſe 
conquerors, what remains to us more fub- 
 'ſtantial than their names?” 

« The holy ſcripture,” ſays Mr. Rollin, 
420; andther place, . repreſents: thoſe hetoes 

under the ſymbol of ' monſters produced 
« fromthe agitation of the ſea, from the 
„ conflict of waves, from violence and confu- 
„ fion,—lt repreſents them by the image of 
* fierce and cruel beaſts, which every · where 
„ ſpread terror and deſolation; whoſe pre- 
.* vailing inſtinct is murder and carnage, 
What emblems! what pictures 
Let from the hiſtory of theſe. ſavages, 
„ rules are formed for the education of the 
children of the great. Theſe robbers of 
* provinces, theſe ſcourges of the human 
e ſpecies, are recommended to them as mo- 
dels for their emulation. By kindling in 
their minds a paſſion for falſe 7 ſenti- 
ments of inordinate ambition, they be- 
come, in the language of ee * lion's 


* Anc, Hi, vol. i, Pref, p. 26, 27. 

b ++ What is thy mother? a licneſs, —She nouriſhed 11 
helps among ycung lions — He learned to catch the prey, 
* and cevoured men. He knew their deſolate places, and he 
* laid walte their cities.“ Ezuk, chap, xix. ver. 2—6, 7. 
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c helps, which are trained, almoſt as ſoon 
« ag they ſee the light, to pillage; to devout 
& men, to make widows and orphans, to 
« ſpread terror and deſolation around them. 
« And when theſe whelps are grown lions, 
tt we ate told by the word of God, that the 
« fame of their exploits; the renown of their 
« yictories, is only a dreadful roaring, the 
« triumph of horror and deſtruction.“ 

It is to be wiſhed that they to whom the 
education of youth is intruſted, would more 
frequently inſtruct their pupils by ſuch reflec- 
tons, | 

As it has always been one of my pränchpel | 
endeavours, not only to improve' the minds, 
but likewiſe to form the hearts of youth, I 
have been watchful not to admit into this 
work any ideas that might be prejudicial to 
morals, Conſequently I have ſuppreſſed ſome 
cuſtoms, perticularly thoſe which were uſed 
by certain nations in the celebration of mar- 
_ riage. Though the perception of ſuch ob- 
jects cannot hurt thoſe of mature age who are 
guarded by fixed principles, it muſt be inju- 
rious to young minds, which, according to ho 
. of * andes receive any impref- 
ion. 


a « And he went up and down among the 'lions ;—and the 
« Jand was deſolate, 8 the fullneſs thereof by the noiſe of his 
* roaring,” | \  Ezpx, chap. xix, ver. 6, 7. 


d Cereus in vitium flecti. 
Horace, As, Poxr. v. 163. 
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xx INTRODUCTION? 
he ſimple form in which I have com- 

prined my work ſeemed the beſt calculated to 
anſwer. my intention. Youth is rarely able 
to comprehend and retain the ſubſtance of a 
long and complicated treatiſe, Separate, re- 

gular, and perſpicuous articles are certainly 

beſt adapted to their capacities. 

FT hough 1 intended to treat of all the an- 

cient nations; at leaſt of all thoſe which are fa- 
mous, and of which accounts have come down 
to us; I have ſaid nothing of the Romans, 
Their hiſtory is productive of ſo many obſer- 
_ vations on manners, that I propoſe to write a 
ſeparate treatiſe on that famous people, Their 
manners have indeed been the ſubject of ma- 
ny able writers; but they are like a copious 
harveit—gleanings of them we may ſtill col- 
Je... 

I ſhall now mention the principal authors 
to whom I have had recourſe in the execution 
of my plan. From Tacitus I have chiefly 
taken my account of the Germans, and of the 
Britons, Herodotus has been of uſe to me, in 
writing of the Babylonians, and of many 
other nations, e thoſe of Afric. I 
owe the greater part of my account of the 
Indians, of the Egyptians, and of ſeveral 
Ethiopian nations, to Diodorus Siculus. 

From Mr. Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory I have 
extracted many curious and intereſting. paſ- 
ſages, with which the reader 1 hope will not 
be offended, as they make an indifpenſable 
Pare of my object. 1 have availed myſelf of 

Ms. 
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Mr. Rollin's inquiries, chiefly in my hiſtory 
of the -Carthaginians and Perſians. Some 
diſſertations of Mr. Bougainville, whoſe'pre- 
mature death will be long regretted- by the 
republic of letters, have afforded me much 
information concerning the agriculture, com- 
merce, and power of the Carthaginians, as 
well as the religion of the Athenians, Mr, 
D'Origny's learned Memoirs of Ancient Egype 
furniſh excellent materials for a hiſtory of 
that country, From them I have extracted 
my account of the Egyptian religion. The 
chapter on the Cretans is partly taken from a 
work, which in the year 1740; gained the 
prize of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 
That work treats of the laws of Lacedzmon 
and of Crete, To the account which I give 
of the Lacedæmonians I am indebted to Plu- 
tarch; and to Mr. De La Nauze of the Aca- 
demy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres. 

Of certain nations I relate ſome natural 

liarities, and ſome cuſtoms, which per- 

[on will appear ſurpriſing, if not incredible. 
With regard to ſuch uncommon characteriſ- 
tics, Diodorus Siculus makes the following 
reflections, with which I ſhall- cloſe this in · 
troduction. 122 i 

If any reader (ſays he) is diſpoſed; to 
* refuſe credit to my hiſtory, on account. of 
„ ſome ſtrange cuſtoms and manners which 
« it relates, let him compare the air of Scy- 


i» Dizd, $icul. p- 116, 1 17. 


. * © # 
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* thia with that which is breathed by the 
« Troglodytes. The great difference be- 
« tween them will perhaps contribute to 
„ make him believe out narration, There 
jg a prodigious difference even between the 
« air of our country and that of each of the 
«© other two, Theft re tracts of Scythia, 
„ vyhere the cold is ſo intenſe, that It freezes 
« very great and rapid rivers; and their ice is 
« ſo thick, that it not only bears loaded wag- 
„ gons, but whole armies. Wine and other 
« ſiquots are, in that countty, frozen into 
« maſſes of ice, and en into pieces with 
« axes, But what is Sirs-Corpriting; the in- 
« habitants often loſe their extremities, which 
« will drop while they are putting on their 
„ clothes: their fight is weakened ; the force 
« Of fire is ſubdued; and brazen ſtatues melt. 
Clouds are fo condenſed. that they arreſt 
the courſe of thunder. In thoſe northern 
*« countries there are other natural phæno- 
„ mena, which appear as incredible to thoſe 
© who read them, as their effects are dread- 
*« ful to the inhabitants;—On the contrary, 
“ ſuch groſs vapours are' exhaled in Egypt, 
and in the country of the Troglodytes, by 
© the exceſſive heat, and they give ſuch a 
e denſity to the air, that people cannot ſee 
one another at a very little diſtance. If 
„the inhabitants of thoſe countries were to 
« walk without ſhoes, their feet would be 
« ulcerated, If they, did not drink whenever 
they were thirſty, they would die inſtanta- 
— | * neouſly 


\ 
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neouſly; the heat would in a moment 
conſume all the moiſture of their bodies. 


« If they put a piece of meat into a veſſel of 


ec 
40 
66 
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braſs, with water, and expoſe it to the ſun, 
it is ſoon boiled. Yet none of the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe countries, which are ſo diſa- 
greeable by oppolite inconveniences, think 


of quitting them; nay they would rather 
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ſuffer death than change their manner of 
living. Hence we find, that the worſt of 


climates holds forth to its natives the moſt 
powerful charms, and that they are inſen- 
ſible to its evils. And yet thoſe nations 
which differ ſo extremely in conſtitution 
and in cuſtoms, are not ſo far diſtant from 
each other as one would imagine: for 
ſhips have often failed from the Palus- 
Mzotis (on the coaſts of which the Scy- 


thians dwell amidſt ice and ſnow) to 


Rhodes, in ten days with a fair wind, 
From Rhodes they have failed to Alexan - 
dria in fqur, days; and from Alexandria 
they have arrived at Æthiopia, having failed 
up the Nile, in ten days more. Thus. 
from the coldeſt we may reach the hotteſt 
countries in a voyage of three weeks. 
Therefore as climates, between which there 
is no great interjacent diſtance, are ſo very, 
different, it is not ſurpriſing that Nature, 
has diſtinguiſhed the aſpect, ſtature, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms of the reſpective inhahi- 


tants in a ſimilar proportion,” 


* 


* i * 
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THE ABIAN S. 


HE Abians were a Thracian, or, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, a Scythian 
ople. They had no fixed habitations ; they 
ed a wandering life, Their houſes were wag- 
gons, which carried all their poſſeſſions, They 
lived on the fleſh of their herds and flocks, on 
milk, and cheeſe, chiefly on that of mare's milk. 
They were unacquainted with commerce. 
They only exchanged commodities with their 
neighbours, | 22 
They ſſed lands; but they did not cul- 
tivate them. They aſſigned their agriculture 
to any who would undertake it, reſerving only 
to themſelves a tribute; which they exacted, 
not with a view to live in affluence, but merely 
to enjoy the neceſſaries of life. They never 
took arms but to oblige thoſe to make good 4 
promiſe to them by whom it had been broken. 
They paid tribute to none of the neighbouring 
ſtates. They deemed themſelves exempt from 
Vor. I. B ſuch 
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ſuch an impoſition; for they relied on their 

ſtrength and courage; and conſequently thought 

themſelves able to repel any invaſion. 

The Abians, we are told, were a people of 

great integrity. This honourable eulogium is 

given them by Homer. 
ST RAB3. p. 296, et /eq. 


THE ACH ANS. 


The republic of the Achæans, a Peloponneſian 
ſtate, was not conſiderable in early times, for 
the number of its troops, nor for its wealth, 
nor for the extent of its territories; but it was 
famed for its probity, its juſtice, and its love of 
liberty, Its high reputation for theſe virtues 
was very ancient. The Crotonians, and Sy- 
barites, to re-eſtabliſh order 'in their towns, 
adopted the laws and cuſtoms of the Acheans. 
After the famous battle of Leuctra, a differ- 
ence aroſe betwixt the Lacedæmonians and 
Thebans, who held the virtue of this people in 
ſuch veneration, that they terminated the diſ- 
pute by their deciſion. | 
The government of the Achæans was de- 
mocratical. They preſerved their liberty till 
the time of Philip and Alexander. But in the 
reign of thoſe princes, and afterwards, they 
were either ſubject to the Macedonians, who 
. had made themſelves maſters of Greece, or 
oppreſſed by cruel tyrants, 

The en commonwealth conſiſted of 
twelve inconſiderable towns in Peloponneſus. 


Its firſt annals are not marked by any great 
action, 


or THE ANCIENT NATIONS. |. 3 


action, for they are not graced with one emi- 
nent character. After the death of Alexander, 
this little republic. was a prey to all the evils 
vhich flow from political diſcord. A zeal for 
the good of the community was now extin- 
guiſhed, Each town was only attentive to its 
private intereſt. There was no longer any 
ſtability in the ate; for it changed its maſters 
with every revolution in Macedonia, | 
Towards the 124th Olympiad, about the 
time when Ptolemy Soter died, and when 
Pyrrhus invaded Italy, the republic of the 
Achzans recovered its old inſtitutions and una- 
nimity. The inhabitants 'of Patra and of 
Dymz were the firſt aſſertors of ancient liber- 
ty. The tyrants were baniſhed; and the 
towns again made one commonwealth. A 
public council was inſtituted, in which affairs 
of importance were diſcuſſed and determined. 
A regiſter was appointed to record the tranſ 
actions of the council. This aſſembly had two 
preſidents, who were nominated alternately by 
the different towns, But inſtead of two pre- 
ſidents they ſoon elected but one. 
Many neighbouring towns which admired 
the conſtitution of this republic, founded on 
equality, liberty, the love of juſtice, and of 
the public good, were incorporated with the 
Achæans, and admitted to the full enjoyment 
of their laws and privileges. Mit 
The arms which the Achæans chiefly uſed, 
were ſlings. They were trained to the art 
from their infancy, by ſlinging from a great 
diſtance, at a circular mark of a moderate cir- 
| B 2  cumference, 
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cumference. By long practice they took fo 
nice an aim, that they were ſure, not only to 
hit their enemies on the head, but on any 
part of the face they choſe. Their ſlings were 
of a different kind from thoſe of the Balea- 
rians, whom they far ſurpaſſed in dexterity. 


PoL VB. p. 125, et ſeq. 


THE ACRIDOPHA CGI. 


The Acridophagi were an Ethiopian people. 
Their name ſignifies, eaters of locuſts. Their 
ſtature was lower than that of other men; 
they were meagre, and extremely black. In 
the ſpring high weſt winds drove from the de- 
ſart to their quarter locuſts of an extraordinary 
ſize, and remarkable for the ſqualid colour of 
their wings. So great was the number of theſe 
inſects that they were the only ſuſtenance of 
the Barbarians, who took them in the fol- 
lowing manner: | | 
At the diſtance of ſome ſtadia from their 
habitations there was a wide and deep valley, 
They filled this valley with wood and wild 
herbs with which their country abounded, 
When the cloud of locuſts appeared, which 
were driven on by the wind, they ſet fire to 
the fuel which they had collected. The ſmoke 
which -aroſe from this immenſe fire was ſo 
thick, that the locuſts, in croſſing the valley, 
were ſtifled by it, and fell in heaps on the 
ground, The paſſage of the locuſts being thus 
intercepted for many days, they made a large 
proviſion of thoſe inſets; As their country 
| produced 
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produced great quantities of ſalt, they falted/ 
them, to render them more palatable, and to 
make them keep till the next ſeaſon, This 
peculiar ſupply was their ſole food: they had 
neither herds nor flocks, They were unac- 
quainted with fiſhing ; for they lived at a diſ- 
tance from the ſea, Wc 
They were very active, and ran with great 
ſwiftneſs. But their life was not of long du- 
ration ; it exceeded not forty years. The cloſe 
of their life was extremely miſerable; for in 
their old-age, winged lice of different, but all 
of ugly forms, bred in their bodies. This 
malady, which began in the breaſt and belly, 
ſoon ſpread through the whole frame. The 
patient at firſt felt an itching; and the agree 
able ſenſation produced by his ſcratching of 
himſelf, Rane 8. a moſt deplorable calamity. 
For when thoſe lice, which had bred in his 
body, forced their way out, they cauſed effu- 
ſions of corrupt blood, with excruciating pains 
in the ſkin. The unhappy man, with lament- 
able cries, was induſtrious himſelf to make 
paſſages for them with his nails. In ſhort, 
theſe lice iſſued forth ſucceſſively from the 
wounds made by the hands of the patient, as 
from a veſſel full of holes, and in fach numbers 
that it was impoſſible to exterminate them. 
Whether this extraordinary and dreadful diſ- 
temper was occaſioned by the food of the in- 
habitants of this country, or by a peſtilential 
quality of their climate, it is difficult to de- 
termine. Diop. Sic. p. 113, 114. 
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THE ADYRMACHIDA. 


The manners of the Adyrmachidz, people 
of Lybia, were almoſt the ſame with thoſe of 
the Egyptians. They dreſſed like the other 
Libyans. Their women wore cuiſhes of braſs; 
they let their hair grow; and when they took 
a louſe, they bit it as it had bitten them, and 
then threw it away, Theſe cuſtoms were pe- 
culiar to the Adyrmachide 

HrRop. lib. iv. c. 168. 


THE AFRICANS. 


Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of four African 
nations who occupied that part of the conti- 
nent which was ſituated behind Cyrene and 
the Syrtes. The employment of part of theſe 
nations, whoſe lands were moſt favourable to 
cultivation, was agriculture, Others were 
ſhepherds, and were ſuſtained by their flocks, 
They all had kings. They were not altoge- 
ther ſavages; they were impreſſed by the feel- 
ings of humanity. | 

But there was a third fort of Africans, who 
were not ſubject to regal government, who 
practiſed no juſtice nor morality, and who lived 
only by plunder. They fallied fiercely from 
their retreats, ſeized whatever came in their 
way, and fled back with the ſame rapidity. 
They paſſed their whole life in the open air, 
and had merely animal propenſities. The 
moſt powerful of them poſſeſſed not a ſingle 
town: they had indeed ſome towers built on 


8 the 
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the ſides of rivers, which contained their ſtores 
of proviſions, They made their ſubjects take 
an oath of fidelity every year. All thoſe who 
lived contented under their dominion, they 
treated as their companions; but they who 
were ſeditious, or ſhewed any inclination to 
ſeek the protection of another government, 
felt their implacable 9 3 they were 
condemned to die. 

Their arms were ſuitable to the ſituation of 
their territories, and to their own.make. As 


they inhabited a flat country, and were famous 


for their agility, they went to war only with 
three javelins, and a few ſtones, which th 


carried in a leathern bag, They had none 


of the other arms commonly uſed by the 
ancient nations, They were emulous to ſur- 
paſs others in ſwiftneſs of purſuit or flight, 


They were very dextrous in hitting their aim 


with ſtones; and were induſtrious to improve 
and bring to perfection that alertneſs which 
Nature had given them, by exerciſe and ha- 
bit. They paid no regard to juſtice; and 
were notorious for breaking the promiſes 
which they had made to ſtrangers. 

We are informed, that a diſtrict of Africa 


was remarkable for an aſtoniſhing phenome- 


non. In all weather, but eſpecially in acalm, 
the atmoſphere ſeemed full of figures of ani- 
mals, ſome of which appeared fixed, and ſome 
in motion, Some ſeemed to fly, and others 
to purſue them, They were all of a prodi- 
gious fize, and were very dreadful to thoſe 


who were not accuſtomed to this extraordinary 
B 4 ſight; 
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fight; for when they fell upon them, they 
firſt cauſed a violent palpitation, and then 
chilled them with their humidity, The 
phenomenon terrified ſtrangers; but it gave 
no diſturbance to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, This account has much the ap earance 
of fable; but Diodorus Siculus thinks it 
founded on fact; and that the rare phyſical 
effect was occaſioned by the clouds which 
were driven from the neighbouring countries, 
and meeting with reſiſtance, took various 
forms, Drop. Sic. p. 127, 128. 


OF' THE ALANI. : 


The Alani were originally of Scythia, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, They were of 
a tall ſtature, and of a fine phyſiognomy. 
Their hair was flaxen; their mien was rather 
noble than fierce, . Though they were lightly 
armed, and very active, they were always on 
horſeback; they deemed it diſhonourable to 
walk, Their manner of living reſembled that 
of the Huns; but they were not ſo ſavage. 
They wandered in companies, -through the 
deſerts of Tartary ; and had no habitations but 
their waggons, which they covered with the 
bark of trees. They ſtopped at ſuch places as 
afforded paſture for their flocks. Ranging their 
waggons in a circle, they formed a vaſt inclo- 
ſure, This was their temporary city. They 
removed to another quarter when their paſture 


failed. | 
Their 
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Their arms were never unemployed: hunting 
was their buſineſs, and war was their diver- 
ſion. They underſtood the military art better 
than the other Barbarians, To die in battle 
was with them the deſtiny moſt to be envied. 
To die of diſeaſe or old-age was diſgrace and 
infamy. Their moſt glorious action was to 
kill an enemy. The victor ſtripped the dead 
foe of his ſkin with his head, and made it a 
capariſon for his horſe, © 
They worſhipped the god Mars, whom 
they repreſented by a ſword ſtuck into the 
ground. They pretended to know futurity, 
which they diſcovered by certain magic wands. 
They were all nob/e. They had not the idea 
of a ſlave, Their chiefs were ſtyled Judges. 
— This diſtinguiſhed clafs was filled with the 
moſt experienced warriors. HIS. Du Bas. 
Ep. tom. iv. p. 387, 388. 


THE ALBANIANS, 


This people inhabited an Aſiatic province, 
known by the name of Albania, They were 
of a very tall ſtature, and well-made; their 
manners were ſimple ; and they weretemperate 
in drinking. The uſe of coin was little known 
amongſt them; for they could not count be- 
yond a hundred. Their commerce went 
no farther than the exchange of merchan- 
diſe, They paid as little attention to the 
other neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. 
They were unacquainted with weights and 
meaſures. They were equally indifferent to 

| i the 
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the art of war, to civil affairs, and to agri- 
culture. Sometimes, however, they fought 
on foot, and on horſeback. They led to the 
field more numerous armies than the Iberians. 
Their forces ſometimes conſiſted of ſixty thou- 
ſand foot, and twenty-two thouſand horſe. 
To this number amounted the army which 
they oppoſed to Pompey's. Their weapons 
were darts and arrows. They wore breaſt- _ 
plates, ſhields, and helmets, like thoſe of the 
Iberians. | A 
The Albanians, and their dogs, were ex- 
cellent hunters; for the chace was the favourite 
exerciſe of this people; and their kings ex- 
eclled in it more than any of their ſubjects, 
As different languages were ſpoken in their 
country, they had in early times different 
kings. But afterwards the whole nation was 
governed by one, They had twenty-ſix lan» 
guages; for they had' little communication 
with cach other, | 
They worſhipped the Sun, the Moon, and 
Jupiter: but the Moon was the firſt object of 
their adoration, whoſe temple was near Iberia, 
Of this temple a prieſt was the guardian, who 
was the next perſon in rank to the king. To 
him the other prieſts were ſubject; and he 
regulated all matters that concerned religion, 
Moſt of the prieſts were ſtrongly influenced 
by enthuſiaſm, and enounced oracles. He 
who was moſt violently agitated with inſpira- 
tion, wandered alone in the foreſts, His bre- 
thren went in queſt of him, ſeized him, and 


bound him with a ſacred chain, During that 
year | 
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year he was ſumptuouſly and ſplendidly main- 
tained : afterwards, when the time of facri- 
ficing to the goddeſs arrived, they brought 
him forth, and flew him with the other vic- 
tims. The ſacrifice was thus performed. A 
prieſt, armed with a ſacred lance, the fatal in- 
ſtrument of human ſacrifices, approached, and 
pierced the victim to the heart, through the 
fide, He then pretended to take divinations 
from the expiring victim, and proclaimed them 
to the crowd. The body was carried to an 
appointed place, and trodden under foot: by 
this act it was thought to be purified, 

The Albanians paid great reſpect and vene- 
ration to old-age, not only in the perſons of 
their relations, but in thoſe of ſtrangers, Yet 
they deemed ita crime to honour the dead, or 
even to mention their names. They interred 
them with their money; which was one 
cauſe of the poverty of the Albanians, who 
would not inherit the effects of their fathers. 

Their ſoil produced all forts of fruits and 

lants without any cultivation. And we are 
told, that a field ſowed once, yielded two or 
three crops. Their plough-ſhare was not of 
iron but of wood. All the level part of their 
country was watered by many rivers and 
ſtreams; and in its happy diſtribution of moiſ- 
ture, exceeded Egypt and Babylonia. Thus its 
herbage was always green, and its paſture was 
always abundant, The air of the country was 
extremely pure and healthful, Their culture 
of the vine was ſuperficial ; they only pruned 
x it 
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it every five years, Two years after it was 


planted, it yielded fruit. 
| STA. p. ol, «ep | 


THE AMAZONS. 

The Amazons of Africa were female war- 
riors ; and they were obliged to continue vir- 

ins to a certain period of their military ſer- 
vice. When that period was elapſed, they mar- 
ried, merely with the view of propagating the 
| ſpecies. All the offices of the ſtate were fill- 
ed by them. The men paſſed their whole life 
in the houſe, as women did in other countries; 
they were only employed in domeſtic affairs. 
For theſe imperious females uſurped from 
them every function that might awake their 
valour. As ſoon as the Amazons were deli- 
vered, they committed their children to the 
care of the men, who nouriſhed them with 
milk, and other food proper for infancy. If 
the child was a female, they burned its breaſts 
to prevent their growth, which would have 
been inconvenient in battle, Hiſtorians in- 
form us, that they inhabited an iſland which 
was called Heſperia, becauſe it lay to the weſt 
of the Lake Tritonis, Diop. SIC, p. 130. 


THE ANDROPHAGI. 


The country of the Androphagi was adja- 
cent to Sc 8 Their name, compounded of 
two Greek words, ſignifies, man-eaters. - He- 


rodotus does not inform us whether their 
manner 
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manner of ſubſiſting correſponded with their 
name; whether they were ſo ſavage as to cat 
human fleſh. They are repreſented, however, 
as the moſt barbarous and fierce of all nations. 
They were not governed by laws: the care of 
their cattle was their chief employment. 
Their dreſs was like that of the Scythians ; 
and they had a language peculiar to them- 
ſelves. HEROD. lib, iv. c. 106. 


1 Wiel 

THE ARABIAN S. 
The Arabians, as writers of good authority 
aſſert, were divided into many claſſes, The 
firſt claſs conſiſted of thoſe who devoted them- 
ſelves to war, and were the bulwark of their 
countrymen, The ſecond, of thoſe who fol- 
lowed agriculture; whoſe buſineſs it was, to 
furniſh the neceſſary proviſion of wheat. The 
third claſs comprehended the artiſts, The 
arts did not paſs from one province to another; 
each man, with invariable ſucceſſion, adhered 
to the employment of his father. The coun» 
try afforded no wine but that which was preſſed 
from dates. A father of a family had more 
affection for his brothers than for his ſons, on 
account of their ſeniority. The king and the 
magiſtrates were always of the ſameclaſs, All 
poſſeſſions were common among relations, 
Obedience however was paid to the eldeſt, as 
to their chief. Adultery was a capital crime 

in this country ; but the term was only ap- 
plied to an amorous communication between 
two perſons of different provinces, This ex- 
ception 
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ception being made, the intercourſe of the ſexes 
was unreſtrained. This freedom contributed to 
make them deem each other brethren. 
The Nabathzan Arabians were induſtrious 
to acquire wealth, and they were ſtrict ob- 
ſervers of æconomy. They had carefully pro- 
vided for the practice of it in their laws. He 
_who diminiſhed his fortune was ſentenced to 
pay a public fine; and he who improved it, 
was honoured by the ſtate with a mark of diſ- 
tinction. As there were very few ſlaves among 
them, relations. ſerved one another, or where 
ſuch mutual aſſiſtance was impracticable, a 
man ſerved himſelf, This cuſtom extended 
even to their kings. At entertainments, the 
number of their gueſts never exceeded thir- 
teen; and there were two muſicians. Their 
king uſed to give magnificent banquets for 
many days ſucceſſively : at thoſe banquets 
no gueſt was permitted to drink more than 
5 5 cups. It is further ſaid of their kings, 
that they were very aſſiduous to gain popula- 
rity; and that they ſought it by the nobleſt 
means, by promoting the true welfare and 
happineſs of their people. Their conduct was 
ſubject to the moſt rigorous examination; they 
were ſometimes under a neceſſity of ers. 
their own cauſe before their ſubjects, who h 
a privilege to bring impeachments againſt 
them, in which their life was in queſtion, 
The houſes were built with precious ſtones: 
the periſtyles were overlaid with gold, and the 
chapiters were adorned with ſtatues of ſolid 
flyer. The doors and the frontiſpieces were 
wrought 
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wrought with great ſymmetry and elegance, 
and were ornamented with gold, filver, ivory, 
and other precious ſubſtances, But the 
towns had no fortifications ; for their inhabi- 
tants enjoyed the ſweets of peace. The 
country, though very fertile, produced not 
olives ; but for the juice of that fruit they 
ſubſtituted the oil of a grain called /e/ama, 
They had no horſes; the want of which ani- 
mal was ſupplied by the elephant, Tunics 
and drawers were worn in this country. Their 
kings were clothed in purple and wore ſandals. 
The importation of ſome wares was allowed ; 
that of others was prohibited. Their ſtatues, 
engraved works, and other embelliſhments of 
the finearts, were brought tothem from foreign 
countries, They had a great abhotrence to 
dead bodies; for this reaſon they buried 
even their kings in dunghillss 


The ceremonies of the Arabians in taking an 
oath. eas. 

No people were more religious obſeryers of 
an oath than the Arabians, And thus they 
took one, When they were going to ſwear 
friendſhip, or make an alliance, a man ſtood 
betwixt the parties, holding a ſharp ſtone, 
with which he cut the palm of their hand. 
He then pulled a tuft from the garment of 
each of them, and dipped them in the blood 
that iſſued from the wounds. He rubbed this 
blood on ſeven ſtones which were placed be- 
twixt them, invoking, at the ſame time, 


Bacchus and Urania. They cut their hair, in 
* imitation 
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imitation as they ſaid, of Bacchus. They 
ſhaved their temples; they kept their hair 
ſhort, and circularly cut. | 


| De Gods of the Arabians. 
_ Straboſays they only worſhipped Jupiter and 
Bacchus, Here Strabo and Arrian agree ; for 
the latter aſſerts, that the gods of Arabia were 
the Heavens and Bacchus. The Heavens 
may be eaſily interpreted Jupiter; and as the 
Urania of Herodotus ſignifies cel:/tial, theſe 
names, by which ancient authors ſeem, at. 
firſt fight, to contradict each other, may eaſily 
be reconciled, __ | 

According to Stephanus of Byzantium, 
the God of the Arabians was called Duſatès; 
and his name was applied to a bigh moun- 
tain, and to an Arabian people, called the 
Duſarenians. We are told by Philoſtorgus in 
Photius, that the Nomentæ, a famous nation 
of Arabia, were circumciſed. Perhaps they 
had preſerved this cuſtom from the time of 
Iſhmael, their founder, the ſon of Abraham. 
The rite was practiſed by many nations of 
Ethiopia, and by the Troglodytes, They fa- 
crificed, ſays the ſame author, to the Sun and 
to Demons, We have the ſame account in 
the Acts of Metaphraſtas, in Surius. The 
author of the hiſtory of the maſſacre of the 
monks of Mount Sinai informs us, that the 
Arabians facrificed to the Sun and to Lucifer. 

We likewiſe learn from good authority, 

that all the Arabians paid divine honours to a 

tower called Acara, or Alquebila, which wy 
36: built 
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built by their patriarch Iſhmael. The an- 
cient Arabs, honoured as a divinity, a great 
ſquare. ſtone; according to Maximus Tyrius, 
It was probably this ſtone which Euthybius 
Zygabemus tells us reſembled Venus. When 
the Saracens were converted to the Chriſtian | 
religion, they were obliged to execrate the 
| ſtone, which before had been the object of 
their adoration, HEROD. lib. iii. e. 8.-STRAB, 
p- 788, et ſeg. Diop. Sic. p. 92, ef en. 


THE NABATHAAN ARABIANS, 


Diodorus Siculus gives us a particular de- 
ſcription of the manners of the Nabathzan 
Arabians, and of their way of living, which 
they thought more conducive than any other 
to the preſervation of their liberty, Th 
dwelt in the open field, without any roof. 
They themſelves called their country a ſoli- 
tude ; they choſe not for their abode tracts of 
land watered with rivers and fountains, leſt 
theſe convenient and agreeable ſituations 
ſhould bring enemies upon them. Theirlaws, 
or their cuſtoms, did not permit them to ſow 
corn, nor to plant fruit-trees, nor to drink 
wine, hor to live in houſes. He whom they 
detected in any of theſe practices, was puniſh- 
ed with death ; for they were perſuaded that 
they who addicted themſelves to the indul- 
gences of life, would ſoon fly to the protec- 
tion of a maſter to ſecure them. Some of 
them had many camels, and others flocks of 


* Of all the Nabathæan Arabians, none 
Vor. IJ. C were 
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richer than 2h; for though t 
the only N that fed 1255 in the 
deſerts, they alſo conveyed to the ſea- coaſts 
and fold to foreigners, incenſe, myrrh, and 
other precious aromatic ſpices, which they 
had from the inhabitants of Arabia Felix. 
Their number exceeded not ten thouſand, 
They were extremely jealous of their Hbetty; 
and when they heard that any army approaeh- 
ed them, they fled for refuge to the deſert, by 
the extent of which they were guarded, as by 
à rampart. For the enemy, ſeeing no water 
there, were afraid to purſue them; while the 
Nabathæan Atabians, who had large proviſio 
of water in veſſels under ground, and who ha 
diſtinguiſhed the places whete they were de- 
poſited with marks ktiown only to themſelves, 
were in no danger of wanting that element. 
As their foil was ſoft and elayey, they dug 
in it without difficulty deep and large caverns, 
of a ſquare form. A fide of the ſquare was a 
fuflohg in length. Its entratice was extremely 
ſmall, Having filled thoſe caverns with rain- 
water, they ſtopped up the entrance, and 
made the ark with which they cloſed it, 
exactly reſemble the circumjacent ground, 
On this artificial ſurface they left ſome ſmall 
marks which could only guide themſelves, 
They frequently watered their flocks only 
once in three days ; that when they were ob- 
liged to traverſe barren and dty plains, they 


might be inured to bear thirſt, - | 

Their own ſuſtenance was fleſh, milk, and 

common fruits, They had in their fields a 
57 4 © new 


were not 
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tree” Which bote pepper; and great quantities 


of wild e ich they drank in Water. 
— Bua. Src. p. 724. 
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"the Arcadians'were 'a nation of Peloj — 
nee The power of the Attadian 
laſted till after the end of the ſecond Mefcai 
war. The Areadian nation fprmed their: bat 
one body and One ftate. It held 2 
ſemblies, at which the king prefide Was 
his duty to fee tlie berge of 1 8 
aſſembly executed; for the 
kings of 'Greece was citcumſcti 84 by 3 Jrow 
limits, Ariſtoctates, who was the ent M 
deſcent from Cyp ſeius, and wd reigited at 
the time of the conqueſt of che Heradlide, 
was the laſt of the Arcadia kings. Gaineti 
over by the Laced#monians; he had betrayet! 
the Meſſenlans, the old allies of the Along, 
Whoſe ruin was likely to draw after it rb. df 
the Arcadians themſelves, who' had reafon to 
feat that they ſhould not be able to reſiſt the 
Lacedemonſans without affiſtance. The 
crime of Atiſtoctates was not long uhpadith- 
ed. He was ſtoned to death in an inſurrec- 
tion, as his grandfather had Been, for his im- 
* and ſacfilege. But as the crime of the 

ing attacked the tights of the Whole na- 

tion, whoſe intereſt he had betrayed, the Ar- 
cadlans thought they could only 45 public 
liberty by aboliſhing royalty, a tehving 
ro Saen diſtrict of their country its Os of a 
C 2 
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mode of government, They preferred the 
inconveniences conſequent on this diviſion. of 
the nation, to thoſe which might ariſe from 
the formidable power of a chief, or even of a 
general council, though regularly convened. 
Me learn from Xenophon, that in the year 
after the battle of Leuctra, the Arcadian go- 
vernment ſtill continued in_this forn; and 
that the attempts of Lycomedes, a citizen of 
Tegea, to eſtabliſh a general council, com- 
poſed of © from the Arcadian towns, 
raiſed a civil war among the Arcadians, a great 
number of whom ſtrenuouſly oppoſed any 
change of the ancient laws. Tres," 
The Arcadian year conſiſted of ur months, 
according to Plutarch: of three, according to 
others. Muſic, which hath its uſe and its 
charms in every ſtate, was abſolutely neceſſary 
to the Arcadians. For, as Polybius, juſtly 
thinks, we. ſhould not adopt the opinion of 
Ephorus, who, in the beginning of his writ- 
ings, advances a propoſition unworthy of him: 
viz. that muſic was only introduced among 
mankind, to delude, and to ſeduce them by a 
kind of enchantment. Nor muft we ſuppoſe, 
that it was without any foundation in reaſon 
that the old inhabitants of Crete and Lacedæ- 
mon preferred in war, the uſe of the flute, and 
of cadence, to the trumpet ; and that the firſt 
Arcadians, when they eſtabliſhed their repub- 
lic, though in other reſpects they were very 
auſtere in their manner of living, held muſic 
in ſuch high eſteem, that they not only taught 
their children that art, but even obliged their 
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youth to apply themſelves to it till they were 
thirty years of age. abt | 1 01 

And indeed we know from hiſtory, that Ar- 
cadia was almoſt the only country where the 
youth were accuſtomed, in obedience to thelaws, 
to ſing hymns and pæans in honour of their he- 
roes and gods. They were afterwards taught 
the airs of Philoxenes and Timotheus. In the 
ſame country, every year, during the feaſt of 
Bacchus, the youth, divided into two bands, 
the one of the boys, and the other of the 
young men, danced in the ſtreets with the 
moſt earneſt emulation, to the ſound of flutes, 
celebrating games at the ſame time, which 


took their names from each of the two com- 


panies. In company too, and in converſation, 
the Arcadians amuſed themſelves leſs with 
converſation, than in ſinging by turns, and 
eagerly circulating that entertainment, It 
was no diſgrace with them to confeſs an igno- 
rance of the other arts; but they could not 
deny that they underſtood ſinging; becauſe it 
was incumbent on every one to acquire that 
accompliſhment. Nor could _y refuſe when 
they were aſked, to give a proof of their vocal 
talents, without incurring infamy. The ſtate 
likewiſe provided maſters for the youth, to 
teach them military dances and marches; 
which they practiſed in good order to the mu- 
fic of the flute; and every year, upon the ſtage, 
2 gave ns to their fellow-citizens 
of their proficiency. av oe] 
Polybius aſſerts, that the Arcadian legiſla - 


tors had no intention, by theſe inſtitutions, to 
ER C3 intro- 
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iotroduce luxury and effeminacy ; but that 
their aim was, to counteract the effects of 4 
laborious and painful life, which deadened 
vivacity, and blunted ſenſibility in their coun- 
trymen. They likewiſe meant, by a lively 
and gay education, to ſoften that auſterity of 
manners, of which the gloom and coldneſs of 
the Arcadia. air was a principal cauſe. For: 
it is certain that the nature OF the atmoſphere: 
has a great influence on the human mind. 
Hence it comes, that different nations, in 
proportion to the diſtance by which. they are 
ſeparated, differ from each other, not only in 
the make of their bodies and in their com- 
plexions, but alſo in their occupations and 
manners. Thoſe legiſlators, therefore, with a 
view to ſoften and humanize the hardneſs and 
ferocity of the Arcadian diſpgftion, planned 
all the regulations we have mentioned, and 
likewiſe inſtituted many aſſemblies and facri- 
fices for the men and women, and dances for 
the boys and girls. In ſhort, they omitted 
noexpedient that by a careful application might 
poliſh the ſavageneſs of nature; and the ſuc- 
ceſs anſwered the deſign, For as Poly bius 
informs us, the Arcadians were a people in 
eſteem among the Greeks, not only for their 
engaging manners, for their benevolence, and 
their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, but likewiſe for 
their veneration of the gods. 4 20 44 


The deities of the Arcadians.. 
They celebrated, every year, a feaſt in honour 


of Parthaſian, or Pythian They ſa- 
N crificed 
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crificed ta him a wild boar, in the forum of 
one of their towns ; and they then worthipped 
him with the title of — Apollo. But 
in latter times, they carried: the victim into the 
temple of Parrhaſian A with great pomp; 
—.— playing during — or bete | 
they cut off the thighs of the victim, roaſted 
it, and finiſhed 3 . 9 3 was 
their cuſtom. 

Of all the qodilefſes, the dune worthiy- 
ped, with moſt devotion, à daugliter of N. 
tune and Ceres. Fhey called her his miſtteſs. 
They celebrated her myſteries in à place 
named the Megaron. They ſacrificed to her 
with great e e and magnificence. The) 
did not cut the throat of the victim, as th 
did in facrificing to their other deities ; but 
they. gave the fatal wound in any part which 
happened to be moſt within their reach. 
Mu. DE L'ACAD. DEs INSCRIP, ET BELLES 
LET. tom, v. p. 136, 137. tom. vii. . P. 313, 
31 4 hn 
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This people made à part of the Seythian 
nation. The men and the women were bald. 
They were all hump- backed. They had great 
chins. Their language was totally peculiar 
to themſelves. Their dreſs was the ſame 
with that of the other Scythians. Their food 


was the fruit of a tree called Pontica, about 


as high as 4 tree: : it bare a kind of fil- 
ny the ker! 
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a bean. They ſucked from it a thick black 
liquor; and this liquor they ſometimes drank 
with milk, The grofſer part of this fruit, 
aſter it had been preſſed, ſerved them inſtead 
of animal food. For they had but few cattle ; 
and were therefore unſkilled in the care of 
flocks and herds. They lay in winter under 
trees, over which they ſpread a white cover- 
ing; this covering they uſed not in the ſum- 
mer. None dared to offer them any injury; 
for they were deemed ſacred. Therefore 
they had no arms; and were unacquainted 
with the art of war. They determined the 
differences and diſputes of their neighbours ; 
and whoever fled to them from perſecution, 
found a ſafe aſylum; it would have been ſa- 
crilege to hurt, to inſult him in their country. 
| HERO. lib. iv. c. 23. 


THE ARIANS. 


The Arians, a German people, were a part of 
the Lygians, who were very numerous, and 
divided into many cities. Superior to their 
neighbours in bodily ſtrength, they joined to 
that advantage a natural ferocity, which was 
expreſſed in their phyſiggnomy; and they 
uſed every art and ſtratagem to render them- 
ſelves more terrible, They blackened. their 
ſhields, their bodies, and their faces ; and al- 
ways attacked their enemies in the darkeſt 
night. The nocturnal gloom and horror, the 
ſurpriſe, the fight of the dreadful / army, 
which appeared like ſo many infernal — 

1 8 chille 
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chilled the hearts of the braveſt warriors, and 
made them drop their arms. For in battle, 
as Tacitus remarks, the eye is always firſt 
defeated, TAC. DE MOR1B., GERM. c. 43. 


THE ARMENIANS. | 


Valarſaces, the firſt king of the Armenians, 
was the brother of Arſaces the ſecond, whom 
the Parthians ſurnamed the Great. This prince 
was the firſt who introduced a regular form of 
government into his country, the inhabitants 
of which were as yet barbarians. He divided 
them into elaſſes, appointed magiſtrates to 
their towns and villages, and trained a r 
army. But as the Parthians were only a na- 
tion of hunters and ſoldiers, Valarſaces took 
neither letters nor arts into his reformation. 
The Armenians (ſays Moſes of 3 were 
in the firſt ages, what they are at p „ 4 
ruſtic and ſavage people, without letters, and 
without ſcience; they were: indebted for the 
little knowledge they had of the hiſtory of 
their country, to the nations that ſurrounded 
them. There were no writers among them; 
for the characters uſed by their neighboars 
could not convey the — of their language. 

Their public detrees were at firſt written 
in the Aſſyrian language. Afterwards they 
uſed the Greek; and in later ages, the Per- 
ſian. In the time of Moſes of Khorenna, the 
names of towns and of men were written in 


one of theſe three languages. ; 
| t 
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It was not till the fifth century that the 
Armenians invented the character which they 
now uſe, and in which they have tranſmitted 
their tranſlations af the Bible, and of many 
Perſian works, on which Meſrobes, Moſes of 
Khorenna, and ther learned men were em- 
ployed. The Armenian character, on which 
Maſes is very diffuſe, and to which, in the 
true ſtyle of an ecclehiaftic, he aſſigns a mira - 
culous origin, ſeems to have been formed from 
that of the Ghebri, or ancient Perſians, of 
which character Hyde and Chardin have 
given us ſome ſpecimens. Moſes informs us, 
that the Perſian character was the only one 
which was then permitted to be uſed, and that 
all the Greek books had been deſtroyed by 
the Perfians. | 1 K 
M oſes of Khorenna, in giving us an acoount 
of the policy purſued by Artaſes, or Arta- 
ſchiſeh the Second, to raiſe the Armenians 
from a ſtate of barbariſm, remarks, that agri- 
eulture, and every other branch of huſbandry, 
were little known in this country. They 
were unacquainted with the art of building 
bridges, of conſtructing: boats, and even with 
that of making nets, though their lakes 
abounded with fiſh. They were like wiſe 


ignorant of the diviſion of time into weeks 
and months; and to regulate their years, they 
wert obliged to conſult the characters of other 


4 
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"The religion of the Armenians; : LE * 


m 


"The-re religion of the Armenians Was. almoſt | 


the ſame with that of the Perſians, For 
though Magiſm was not fo pure in Armenia 
as in Perſia, the Arminians did not e 
idols and inferior deities, till after they wer 
conquered by the Perſſans. Valarſaces — 
the feſt Armenian who built a temple, which 
he adorned, with the ſtatues of his anceſtors. 


Attaſchis, or Artaxes, father af the great 


Tigranes, having made an expedition into 
Aſia Minor, brought thenge the ſtatues of 
Diana, ef A and of Hercules. The 
laſt ſtatue, ſays Moſes, was ſuppoſed to 
have been the work of Scyllis and Dipenus 


two ancient ſculptors of the Ifle. of 8 | 


The Armenians took it for a ſtatue of one of 
their ancient heroes, named Vahaghen, con- 
cerning whom their tradition was profuſe of 
fables, * This Parthian worſhip was oppoſite 


to the religious principles of the Magi; and 
when after the death of Khoſroẽs the Flirt, in 


267; Artaſis, or Artaxerxes, the founder of 
the Perfian Dynafty of the Saſſanidz, entered 
Armenia, he broke the idols raiſed by the 
Arfacidæ, and reſtored to the — the 
facred fire of Oromazes, MRM. Dr U ACAD. 
DES near, ET BEL. Err. tom. xix. 


. 97. et ſeq. © 
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The manners of the Aﬀyrians. were very 
Gmilar, to thoſe of the Perxſians,. We ſhall 


take notice of ſome * 
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To each of their tribes-were appointed three 
magiſtrates, perſons of approved integrity, 
who were to produce in public the marriage- 
able girls, and to proclaim by a herald, that 
were fit for haſbands. They always firſt 
diſpoſed of the moſt mature. In this manner 
was marriage promoted by the Aſſyrians. 
They likewiſe had three kinds of tribunals ; 
the firſt was compoſed of thoſe who had retired 
from military ſervice; the ſecond of perſons. 
of the firſt rank; and the third of the old 
men. There was yet another eſtabliſhed by 
the king: the buſineſs of this tribunal was to 
ſuperintend marriages, and to take cognizance 
adultery, theft, and robbery, The Aſſy- 
rians had adopted the worſhip of Adonis, 
and they worſhipped Nature under the name 
of Bens,” 55-1 520940 24g; = 


THE ATHENIANS. 
The Athenians held a diſtinguiſhed rank 
among the ſtates of Greece. Ancient authors 
have given us very curious and intereſting ac- 
counts of their manners and cuſtoms. To 
ſpeak methodically and diſtinctly, we ſhall 
divide what we have to ſay on this important 
ſubject into various articles. | 


e n | 
The laws of the Athenians inſtituted by Solon. 
The city of Athens, in the time of Solon, 
was apitated ' with political diſſenſions, to 
which it had before been ſubject, and was di- 
vided into as many parties as there _ dif- 
; crent 
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| ferent kinds of inhabitants in Attica. _ Thoſe 
of the mountains were eager for a. popular go- 
vernment ; the inhabitants of the plains choſe 
an oligarchy ; and thoſe of the coaſt, who de- 
manded a government compoſed of democracy 
and ariſtocracy, were an equipoiſe to the other 
two parties. Thoſe diſputes are worthy of 
particular notice. We may learn from them 
that men are, as it were by inſtinct, zealous 
for a mode of government agreeable to their 
different ſituations and manners. The inha- 
bitants of a mountainous country, who-are 
generally poor and rude, are conſequently fond 
of liberty, and of a popular government. 
| Thoſe of a plain one, who are commonly more 
rich and poliſhed, and conſequently. more 
ambitious, incline to oligarchy, becauſe they 
hope to be of the number of thoſe who are to 
govern, The inhabitants of a coaſt, in whom 
are blended the diſpoſitions of both the others, 
are attached to a government which partici- 
pates of democracy and oligarchy; i. e. they 
would veſt in the people the right of fi 
and in the ſmaller number the power of judg- 
ing and deciding, But let us return to our 
E 
That difſenfion which often ariſes betwixt 
the rich and poor, on account of their inequa=- 
lity, was now more inflamed than ever; and to 
ſuch a degree that the whole city was in im- 
minent danger. No way ſeemed left to eſcape 
ruin, but a ſubmiſſion. to the power of one. 
The poor, who owed ſums to the rich which 
they could not pay, were obliged either to 
give them every year the ſixth part of the my 
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bf their lands (hende they were kalle! Sexena- 
80 179 Mercenaries), or to pledge their 
Sy at the law put theth 
Hotty A ower of their creditors, who 
either kept Way as Naves at home, or {tht 
them abroad to be ſold. The greater part of 
theſe unhappy I men Were forted to ſell their 
OA, from which they were hot prohibitell 
oy any law. Or the 28 obliged to 1 

eir country, to elude the rveliy of tho 
inflexible uſirers. 

Meaſures were at Kebgth taken to remove 
thele evils, by an afſembly of the greater part 
of the inſolvents, and of other citizens of gfe 


nerous and determined ſpirit. They inveighed 
againſt the barbarity of their oFp 3 ich 
they copjured each other no 16 5 to beat, 
but immediately to ele a chte! whom they 

uld confide. Under the tondlbft of f rd 
leader they ſhould certainly teltthe'the debtofs 
from their tyrants, obtain 4 new Atyiflon of 
lande, and entirely change tlie form of govefn- 
ment. In this extfemity oP witeſt of the Athe- 
mans, who had obſerved that Solon was not 
_ by either of the parties {for he had 
neither been acceſſary to 9 0 Lo of the 
rich, nor to the esel of the bath; t), ittreated 

kim to be the guardian of His codiitty unc 

reſtore the public tranquillity.” Solon, How- 
ever, 9 to Phititas bf Leſbos, ultd | 
artifice on this occafioh, and deceived each 

party for the good of the republic, promis 
priyately to the poor 4 new Aol of lan 
and to the rich a coftfrmation of their on- 
tracts, Having long deliberated whether * 
ſhould 
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ſhou ſubd accept the dang gerous truſt Which on 
=, from rej fear of being expoſed 
at once to the exaſperated avarice of the ons 
party, and to the infolence of the othet, lie 
was at length choſen atchon, and was 25 
pointed ſovereign arbiter and legiſlator by the 
conſent of all ; the rich approving het 45.4 
rich man, and the poor, as a. au ef inte- 
gtity. We ate told, that a faying of his was 
then circulated, Equality is not productive 
« of war. This maxim greatly pleaſed 'both 
the poor and rich; for the fotther hoped. to 
arriye at that equality, and to countetbalarice 
their enemies by their number, and by theit 
| rtion of lands; and the latter expected 
old the ſame advantagebus ſituation by 
their dignity and their virtue. Thus the two 
p_ fluſhed with hope, deputed theit chiefs 
o pteſs Solon to aſſume the regal power, to 
be the king of a ftate which had already con- 
ferred on Him the ſupreme authority. Math 
citizens, who were of neither party, and w 
faw. that it was in vain to expect a favourable 
change from reafon and from the laws, rs 
not averſe from beitowing unlimited 
on one perſon conſpicuous for his talent 
his pr 0 ity. , fn nid 
Solon fefuſet the dg to which He was 
invited ; but he began the important tale of 
redrefling tr ws affairs with yigout and 


intrepidity. planning and eftabliſhing his 
inſtitorions, he 15 not deviate from What he 
thought right, either from, complaiſance tb 


thoſe who bad elected him, nor from an un- 
worthy 
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worthy fear of the moſt powerful, | Some 
parts of the conſtitution, it is true, he did 
not improve; . becauſe he thought them, at 
leaſt, not injurious; and becauſe he foreſaw, 
that if he ſhould eradicate the whole ſyſtem 
of government, he might not be able to ac- 
compliſh his ſalutary intentions of amendment, 
He only made ſuch improvements as he could 
rſuade his fellow-citizens to admit, by his 
eloquence, or ſuch as he could fix, by bis 
authority, tempering (to uſe his own expreſ- 
ſion) force with lenity. From this know- 
ledge of the Athenian character, he replied to 
one who afterwards aſked him, if the laws 
which he had given the Athenians were good, 
% They are the beſt they were capable of 
„„ „ CR ANIME. LT 
. Certain authors inform us, that it was 
cuſtomary at Athens to palliate the idea of 
harſh objects by giving them mild appella - 
tions. Thus they called taxes, contributions; 
rriſons, the guards of towns; the priſon, 
the houſe. This refinement they adopted 
from Solon, who termed the abolition, the 
Aſſabarge, of debts. For his firſt decree was, 
at all debts ſhould be aboliſhed, and that a 
creditor ſhould never more have any power 
over the perſon of his debtor. By ſome au- 
thors, however, we are told that he did not 
aboliſh debts, but only diminiſhed. intereſt ; 
and that the poor, tranſported with this gene - 
Tous proviſion, gave the name of diſcharge to 
a decree which was full of humanity, as it 
- likewiſe comprehended an augmentation of 
| | | meaſures, 
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meaſures, url; of the value of money. For 
the mina, which before was but equivalent to 
ſeventy· three drachms, was raiſed: to a hun- 
dred; and thus the value of the old quantity: 
of metal being conſiderably increaſed to the 
community, the debtors of large ſums were 
great 3 and their creditors ſuſtained. n 
led. N 
Let moſt of the ethbes who have. writtent 
on the ſubje& inſiſt, that the diſcharge was an 
abſolute eraſion of all debts. This affair, as 
we learn from good authority; was attended 
with conſequences very mortifying to Solon. 
For, when he had planned the abolition, and 
drawn up the edict in which it was to be pub- 
/ liſhed in the moſt perſuaſive terms, he ſhewed 
the ſcheme to Conon, Clinias, and Hippo- 
nicus, who were his -moſt intimate friends, 
and whom he conſulted in all his affairs. He 
told them, that the lands ſhould remain in 
the hands of their preſent proprietors; but 
that he was determined to aboliſh all the 
debts. His ſelfiſh friends reſolved to be before- 
hand with the publication of the edict, and 
borrowed great ſums from ſome of the richeſt 
citizens, with which they bought eſtates, 
After the edict was / publiſhed, as the eſtates 
were retained, and as the money was not re- 
turned, the whole perfidy was thrown - upon 
Solon, and he was accuſed, not of having 
made an imprudent diſcovery to his friends, 
but of having incited them to treachery, 
Tbis calumny, it is true, was ſoon after de- 
Rroyed by an example which he ſet, in can- 
2 Vor. . D celling 


wanted moſt of the advantages 
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celling a debt of five talents, which was due 
to himſelf. Some authors, among whom is 
Polyzelus the Rhodian, fay, the debt was 
fifteen talents. ' His three friends, however, 


were always ſtigmatized with the opprobrious 


title of CHANT 1. e. the aboli Jos 4 


debt. 


This decree at firſt diſguſted both parties, 
It was- diſliked by the-rich, becauſe it abo- 
liſhed debts; and it gave yet greater offence 
to the poor, becauſe it did not procure them 
that diviſion of lands which they had hoped 


for, and becauſe Solon had not enacted that 


equality of poſſeſſions which Lycurgus had 
inſtituted at Lacedæmon. But there was this 
difference betwixt Lycurgus and him: Ly- 


- eurgus was the eleventh in deſcent from 
Hercules; he had many powerful friends, 


great authority, and great wealth; by theſe 
auxiliaries he was enabled to introduce into 
Sparta the form of government which he moſt 
approved. Even with all theſe ſupports, he 
was obliged to have recourſe more to force 
than to addreſs. It coſt him an eye to carry 
his great and favourite point of legiſlation, 
the exeluſion of poverty and riches; a point 
the moſt eſſential to the happineſs of the 
ſtate, becauſe the moſt productive of concord 
and union. This excellent eſtabliſhment it 
m_ impoſſible for Solon to fix, who was of 
a popular, or middling family, and "who 

' which were 
requiſite to complete ſo great à deſign. He 
ng however, wa that was pratieaBls 
en 
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when we conſider! his little power; for in 

carrying. his views into execution, he was 

only aided by his own good ſenſe, and by the 

5 oe which his fellow-citizens ef | 
y and abilities. | 


#4 4d 


The offence which his firſt decree gave the 
Athenians, he afterwards complained of in 
ſome verſes, But they were ſoon fatisfied' of 
the rectitude and good policy of his conduct. 
Then, inſtead of murmuring and complain- 
ing, they gave a public teſtimony of their 
anjverſal gratitude, by a common facrifice, 
which, from the title of his firſt edict, they 
called {he of the diſcharge. | They 
likewiſe delegated to him ſo extenſive a power, 
that the offices of the ſtate were at his diſ- 
the laws and the police, the public 
aſſemblies, trials, and ſentences, were under 
his inſpection and adminiſtration, He ap- 
pointed, without control, all the public 
officers, fixed their ſalaries, and their dura- 
tion; and repealed ur confirmed, at his plea» 
ſure; all the preceding decrees. 

He firſt abrogated all the laws of Draco, 
on account of their too great ſeverity, 'except 
thoſe which had been' enacted againſt mur- 
derers : for that legiſlaror had denounced 
capital 3 againſt all faults. So that 
| o had been convicted of indolence 
idleneſs, or they who had ſtolen ſome 
herbs or fruit ſrom a garden, met with no 
more indulgence than aſſaſſins or ſacrilegious 
perſons. The ſeverity of thoſe laws hath 


bre reminded: 25g of the remark of 
| 5 k Demades, 


0 1 
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Demades, who faid, © They had not been 
« written with ink, but with blood.” Aud 
Draco himſelf, when he was aſked, Why, 
4 he had decreed a capital puniſhment for all 
6 * faults ?” anſwered, 4 That all faults: had 
appeared to him worthy of death, and he 
* wee not find a more 1 puniſhment 
& for the greateſt. „ 36 | 251547 eo! 
After having abrogited. theſe Gnguinary 
laws, his next care was, to ſecure tothe rich 
the offices of ſtate, and, at the ſame time, to 
give the inferiour ranks ſome influence in the 
government. For this purpoſe, he made an 
eſtimate of the poſſeſſions of evety individual. 
Thoſe who had a revenue of ive hundred 
meaſures in grain and liquids, made the firſt 
claſs, and were called Pentacoſiomedimni 
, perſons poſſeſſed of a revenue fue hundred 
meaſures, The ſecond claſs conſiſted of thoſe 
who had three hundred, and who could mains 
tain a horſe for war. Theſe were termed 
knights, They who had only two hundred 
meaſures, made the third claſs, and were 
called Zeugitæ. All thoſe who were in cir- 
cumſtances below the laſt, were compre- 
hended under the name of Thetæ; that is, 
mercenaries, who worked with their hands, 
and who were not permitted by Solon to fill 
any public poſt. He only granted them the 
rivilege of giving their votes in the aſſem- 
lies and tribunals of the people; a privilege 
which, at firſt ſight, ſeemed trivial, but in 
the end was of the greateſt conſequence; for 
moſt of trials came ee before the 


a I | people, 


Vp. 
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mg we to them an appeal might always 
made from the ſuperior. magiſtrates. Be- 


fides; as the laws of Solon were very obſcurely 
wfitten, and admitted many very different 
interpretations, recourſe. was often had to de- 
mocratical judgments, as to a ſubſtitute, for 
their uncertainty for when differences could 
not be determined by the formal text of the 
laws; appeals were nęceſſarily made to the 
people, on whom the laſt Jecifion, in ſuch 
— depended, and who were] on that ac- 
count, often ſuperior: to the laws themſelves. 
Solon, in his verſes, mentions, and congra- 
tulates himſelf on this equality which he had 
introduced. I have given the people, ſays 
he, „ all the power which was juſt and rea- 
cen fonable; I have neither too much aug- 
4 mented nor diminiſhed their authority. As 
eta the rich, I have likewiſe provided for 
their ſecurity. I have ſcreened them from 
V every-inſult. | I have ſheſtered both ſta- 
e tions with ſo ſtrong a bulwark of laws; 
64 that it is 1 . the one to oppreſs 
6-/the cither.” ban n 
But, :defirons yet more ao ſopport the 
weakneſs of the lower people, he made a 
law which permitted any one to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of an injured perſon. If a man had 
been wounded, beaten, or any way ill- treated, 
the firſt perſon who came up to him might 
proſecute, and bring to juſtice, the perpetra- 
tor of the outrage. This humane law of the 
wiſe legiſlator accuſtomed his fellow- citizens 
to feel the misfortunes of each other, as mem- 
| D 3 ders 
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bers of one civil body. And oonnant wich 
this ſalutary proviſion is an opinion ofichis, 
which has been tranſmitted to poſterityob+ 
When he was once aſked, „what city he 
thought had the beſt inſtitutions; und was 
«happieſt ? - That city,” replied he the 
«© jnhabi-ants of which are ſo united, chat he 
vho is not injured himſelf,» deeply feels the 
« injury done to a fellow citizen and is as 
« ſtrenuous to have it repaired as the party 
j immediately aggrie ved. 43d 
He reſtored the ſenate of the Ateopagus, 
which he compoſed of thoſe who had chrem 
archons; and as he had borne that offite him 
ſelf, he was one of the judges! But having 
obſerved that the people had grown untrat- 
table, and haughty, from the abolition obhdebts, 
he inſtituted a ſecond council of four hundred 
members (a hundred from each tribe) to 
whom all public affairs were to be brought 
before they were propoſed in the aſſembly of 
the people, which, by this precaution, could 
take cognizance of no matter that had not 
before been well known, and examined by 
the council of four hundred. He reſerved to 
the Areopagus, as to the ſovereign court, the 
ſuperintendence of all public affairs, and the 
care of enforeing the laws, of which he made 
that court the depoſitary; and he thought 
the ſtate would be ſecured by theſe two courts, 
as by two ftrong anchors, and would be no 
more agitated by the factions of the people. 

Among the laws of Solon, there was one, 
ſays Plutarch, very ſtrange and — 
| | tba 
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that which pronounced - thoſe , ivfatzous, 
who, in a embraced no party. w- 
— would not ſuffer a citizen to be inſenſihlle 
public calamities, to ſecure his perſon ant 
bis, Property, to boaſt of his dads and to 
triump having been detached from the 
— of bis country. By bis law; he 
was to fide, from the beginning, wich the 
juſter party he was tor embark with it in 
every danger; be was not to ſtand à cold 
ſpectator, watching to which quarter 'fartune 
would incline, that he might ſhelter Hiniſelf 
my the banners of the victorious. : 
ag: go, 6 treaſoner will, not, in his 
opi _ his law, join with Plutarch, who 
folate condemns it, and argues, thetcn 
honeſt man, who remains neuter, müll ih6t 
be ſuſpected by either party ; and by Arrely 
converſiug with both, may be able to recon - 
cile them, and bring —— back to ordet and 
peace. For my part, ſays Mr. Dacier, L49- 
tally differ in opinion from Plutarch; I think 
this law of Solon is ſo far from being:abſurd, 
that it is very reaſonable, and very (age 
that it — of the leꝑiſla- 
tor, and certainly tends, not to irritate, but 
to calm ſedition. When honeſt men, and 
men of moſt authority in a ſtate, remain neu- 
ter, ſeditions only terminate with the ex- 
tinction of one of the parties; but if they: fide 
with that party which they think is actnated 
by the juſtor motives, they ſanthi an miti- 
B the tucbulence of their friends; and arc 


noured even with the aeſpect and confidence 
D 4 of 
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of their opponents, who are ſatisfied that 
their ruling motive is the general good. For 
theſe reaſons, Favorinus obſerves, that this 
law of Solon holds good in private life, and 
ſhould be applied to thoſe who interpoſe not 
in the quarrels of their friends. Beſides, may 
we not reaſonably preſume, that the man who 
continues in a ſtate of neutrality during pub- 
lic diſſenſions, is indifferent to the intereſt of 
the commonwealth? But this is a curious pro- 
blem in policy, the ſolution of which can 
only be given us * thoſe n. * We in 
the | q _ TT 
Solon prohibited the 8 a. ue in 
marriage; he allowed the brides only to bring 
thtee robes, and ſome furniture of little value. 
His intention was, to raiſe marriage from a 
ſelfiſh! and deſpicable commerce, to an ho- 
nourable union for the inereaie of the human 
ſpecies, to a humane and agreeable ſtate, to 
the tendereſt and ſweeteſt friendſhip. Dio- 
des, the tyrant of Sicily, from a reverence 
to this harmonious connexion, gave the fol- 
. lowing anſwer to his mother, when ſhe re- 
d him to marry; her to a young man of 
Syracuſe :i—** To make myſelf: maſter of a 
city, I have been able to force its Jaws — 
but I cannot force the laws of Nature, to 
„ make improper marriages ** to _ 
se party.“. 

. 

Another law of Solon is juſtly ii which 
prohibited to ſpeak ill of the dead. For to 
deem the dead ſacred, is piety 3 to ſpare thoſe 
who can no longer dend themſelves, is juſ- 
; tice z 
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tce; and to preveht and ritKling ani- 
„He likewiſe rc 


moſities, is 
hibited all virulent and abuſive language in 
the temples, in the courts of Juſtice, in the 
aſſemblies of the people, and in the theatres, 
during thę celebration of the games. They 
who broke this law were 3 to pay 
a fine of five drachmas, three of which went 
to the injured party, and two to the publit 
treaſury. | Fbr to be maſter of one's anger 
no-where, is to be of — eh and ſa- 
vage nature; and to govern it in every 
—— difficult, almoſt impoſſib 60 herr 
laws ſhould aim at what is — 
fible ; they ſhould rather beg calculat 
make ſome uſeful ' xamples; by the — 
ment of a few, than to puniſh wany, without 
any falutary conſequence. © | | 
The laws of Solon, too, relatipg 3 2 
were much approved. Before his time, the 
Athenians could not make wills. The effects 
of the deceaſed went always to his relations. 
But Solon improved the conſtitution in this 
reſpect; he empowered a perſon who hadino 
children to leave his fortune to whom he 
pleaſed; thus preferring friendſhip to conſan- 
guinĩty, ohoĩca to conſttraintꝭ and rendering 
ereryſ man the real maſter of his poſſeffions. 
He did not, however, indiſcriminately au- 
thorize all ſorts of donations; he only ratified 
thoſe Which were-made on rational p 
of benevolence; without finifter influence, am 
eee e Mel ei loco 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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phanus; and more minutely by 
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This law is [recited at leagth by Demo- 
ſihenes, in bis eleventh omtion againſt Ste- 
im, that 
by any other author. Solon left — 
nian citizens the diſpoſal of their fortunes, if 
they had no childten born in wedlock, if 
their underſtanding was not unpaired by in- 
temperance, diſeaſe, or old age; if they were 
not miſled by the, inflyence. of their wives, or 

by ſome object prohibited by the laws; and 
20 they were not obliged to bequeathe to cer- 
tain perſons by neceſſity, or impriſonment. 
But however well: this law mag have been re- 
ceived, I will ventute to aſſert, that it was 
very unjuſt, and very prejudicial to the ſtate. 
It was unjuſt, becuuſe it deprived the daugh- 


ters of the be.right which they naturally have to 


the paternal fortune; and it was prejudicial 
to the ſtate, becauſe it tended to deſtroy equa- 
lity; for, in virtue of it, the ſame perſon might 

teceive many legacies from his friends, and 
might, conſequently, —— immoderately rich. 

Solon, therefore, was profuſely indulgent to 
friendſhip, in contradiction to the rights of 
-epnſanguinity, and to the a of good 


a policy AGTH 


eee —— 
named Epitates, having had a quarrel with 
his ſon, to avenge himſelf, made yet a ſeverer 
law at Sparta: for he — — 
diſpoſe of his effects, to give them in his life- 
time, or to leave them Seil. to whom he 


TN. This law is cited by Plutarch in — 
0 
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life of Agis andof Clemens andweidlrarly 
fee-his — it, and the evil / it produced 
to Lacedæmion; for he tells us, — 


a fine eſtabliſhment, /_.the conſetvatiun of he- 


ritages, in their reſpettive families; and that t 
the firm and n nalin policy. 
equality of poſſeſſions. % X» 


ies of women their mourning, and their 
ſacrifices, and to prevent that diſurder, excels, 
and licentioufnets, hich had reigned before 
his inſtitutiona. He: ꝓrahibited them fram 
going out of the — aloe oble three 
dreſſes, with more prtwiſions than coulil be 
— an obolus; or with a :batket 
er than! a cubit; and hen they went but 
at — were to go in a Waggon, pre- 
ceded hyla flambeau. He likewiſe prohibited 
them from beating their heads, and icratching 
their faces, at funerals, and from other wild 
expteſſions of grief, hich drew teats and 
cries from thoſe who followed the proceſſion, 
and who-were not relations of the deceaſed. 
Neither did he permit them to r et 
at the tomb of the dead, to bury with him 
more than three robes, or to go to a grave 
after the hour of interment. Q(11062 
As Athens grew more populous every day; 
as is people repa 
on account — equity of its laws; as the 
greater part of the ſoil of Attica was barren, 
and as foreign merchants brought few com- 
modities to a country which could give them 


11 in return; Solon encouraged his citizens 
to 


i Solon made likewiſe a, law-to regblate the 


ired thither; from every quarter, 
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toi cultivate manufactures, and the arts; and 
enacted a law, by which a ſon was not obliged 
to ſupport a father who had not bred him to 
ſome trade. But as tu Lycurgus, ab ſtrangers 
did not ateſort to his city z as its territories 
word ſo: extenſive; tliat, according to Euri- 
pides, they could have maintained as many 
more inhabitants is they had; „and what is 
more im nias he was ſurrounded 
with-a multitude of helots, whom it was dan 
gerous to keep idle whoſe: minds it was 
neceſſary to —— humble with cons 
ſtant labour. Lycurgus did wiſely in exempt- 
i0g his citizens from the mechanical and low 
arts, and in training and habituating them 
only to the proſeſſion of arms. But the con. 
duct of Solon; who was ſo ſituated: that he 


could not accommodate things to his lars, 


but was obliged to accommodate his laws to 
things, and who well knew the nature of his 
country, Which, far from being fertile enough 
to maintain a lazy and idle, would with ditfi- 
culty ſupport an induſtrious people the con · 
duct of Solon was that of ai fage and provident 
legiſlator, in improving trades and arts of all 
kinds by honours and rewards, and in au- 
thoriſing the ſenate of Areopagus to be in- 
formed in what manner every one — his 
Joblaftence, and 10 puriiſh the indolent. 
Solon decreed a hundred drachmas to the 
conqueror: at the Iſthmian, and five; hundred 
to him who gained the prize at the Olympic 
bee The reward of his law for killing a 
olf was five drachmas; for killing a — 2 
wo 
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wolf, one. The. Athemans were always, at, 
tentive to tlie extirpation of wolyes,. becauſe 
their ſoil was fitter * rd cattle chan . to pro- 
duce corn. on igel 30 fads 

We are n by 8 that the 
four claſſes took not their names from the {ons 
of Ion, but from their different profeſſions, 
They who were. bred to arms, were called 
Oplitæ, i. e. ſoldiers. They who learned 
trades were called Ergade, i. c. artiſans. The 
huſbandmen were called Teleontæ, farmers; 
and thoſe who tended Ack and berds, Au 
coræ, or ſhepherds. 10 ation d: 
As Attica was a dry. country, without 
rivers, without lakes, and almoſt deſtitute of 
fountains, having little water but that of wells, 
Solon made a law, by which he enacted, that 
they who were only at a certain diſtance from 
a public well, which was not to be more 
than the length of ground for a horſe· race, 
i, e four ſtadia, might go and draw water 
there; and that they who were more remote 
from it ſhould try to find water in their on 
ground: but if, after having dug ſix fathoms, 
they could fine none, they might draw a 
pitcher of fix pots, at the neareſt well, twice 
a-day. It was equally the aim of Solon to 
2 555 for the neceſſity of his citizens, and 

to diſcourage their ĩdleneſs. 

The laws of Solon, "with. regard to the 
planting of trees, ſhew that he Was a man of 
univerſal obne. He. 1 that none 


1 8 
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ſhould be planted at the diſtance of nine ſeet; 
for when they ate very near other trees, 
they ate prejudicial to them; they deprive 
them of their nouriſhment, by ſhooting their 
own roots far athwart' the ground ; and they 
taint them with the poiſonous rs which 
they exhale. He ordered that the depth ef 
the holes in which they were to be platted, 
and the diſtance from one hole to another, 
ſhould- be equal; and that the hives of dif 
ferent © proprietors ſhould be placed, at leuft 
a hundred feet from one another 
Of all the fruits of the earth, he only per- 

mitted oil to be ſold to ſtrangers. The ex- 
portation of the reſt he prohibited, under pain 
to the offender, either of being publicly 
execrated by the archon, or of A wok a fine 
of a hundred drachmas to the public treaſury; 
This law we find in the firft table. It is not 
therefore without foundation that authors tell 
us, that it was unlawful to ſigs from 
Attica; and that they who informed againſt 

— who exported them, were termed Hebo. 
Pbanis. 

He likewiſe ade a aw for the ration 
of damage done by animals; in which he 
enacted, that the maſter of a dog which had 
bitten any perfon, ſhould be obliged to pro: 
duce it, and tie to its neck 2 log of four cu. 
bits : a fingular invention to eue ne 
againſt the attack of a dog! 
But it is difficult to account Nor the hw by 
which he precluded many ſtrangers from the 
freedom Athens ; for only granted that 


= privilege 
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privilege to thofe who ſhould be bamiſhed for 
ever from their country, or who fhould etttis 
grate: thence with their families to Athens, t 
follow ſome trade. Abe many are of of 
nion, that he did not mean by this r 
to prevent a number of ſtrangers from {et 
at Athens; but to invite thoſe on whoſe fide- 
lity he might moſt depend, and who wowltd 
probably fix there for life: for the exiles would 
have no hope of returning home; and the 
others would evidently pref er ben exe to every 
other place of abode, 

Solon made a fingular, bat choirs law, 
relating to the public entertainment of the 
citizens, By this law he prohibited the Athe: 
nians from going too often to thoſe entertain- 

ments, and impoſed a penalty on thoſe h 
went not thither in cher turns. Thus he 
equally provided againſt intemperance, and 
an unſocial, moroſe contempt of the republic. 

He gave his laws force only for a hundred 
years: he had them written on cylinders of 
wood, Which turned in frames. Some ſa 
that only thoſe tables on which were written 
the laws relative to facrifices, and the other 
parts of religion, were tetmed Cyrbes, and 
that the reſt were fimply called Tables,” The 
council took an bath that they would fupport 
. the laws of Solon: each of the Theſmott 
libewiſe, or officers who were appoint d 
guardians of the laws, took the ſame oa ? 7 
the Forum, near the ſtone where public 


clamations wert made; and whoever "a 


violate any of thefe laws, was to cohſttratt; 
TN | in 
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in the temple of Delphi, his ſtatue of ſolid, 
gold, of the fame weight with himſelf, | 
No ſooner had Solon publiſhed bis laws, 
than he was every day vitted by troubleſome 
friends and critics. Some came to praiſe, and 
ſome to cenſure them; ſome deſired him to 
make the uſeful additions which they pro- 
ſed to him; and others to retrench thoſe 
parts which they thought injudicious, Many 
requeſted him to give them a particular ac- 
count of each article; to explain them to 
them minutely, and to fix them to a deter- 
minate and invariable ſenſe. As he could nòt 
plauſibly refuſe what they aſked, nor gratify 
their . without incurring public re- 
ſentment and oppoſition, to avoid the com- 
plaints and hatred of his citizens, he em- 
barked, under a pretext of engaging in foreign 
commerce. He obtained from the Athenians 
a leave of abſence for ten years; in which 
time, he hoped, they would be thoroughly 

reconciled to his laws. 
Solon was not the firſt who eſtabliſhed the 
popular government at Athens. Theſeus, 
ong before him, had formed the. plan, and 
commenced the project. After having united 
the twelve little towns into one city, he di- 
vided the inhabitants into three claſſes. The 
nobles made the firſt, to whom all religious 
matters, and all public offices, were intruſted; 
the ſecond was compoſed of the huſbandmen, 
and the third of the artiſans. His aim was, 
to bring theſe three orders to an equality 
for, if - nobles Pet the firſt rank in hoy 
nour 
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nour and dignity, they were balanced by the 
huſbandmen, who were ſo uſeful, ſo neceſſary 
to the ſtate; and the artiſans were more nu- 
merous than both theſe claſſes. Athens, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, was not a democratical ſtate, 
till the nine annual archons were appointed; 
for the archons, before, were ten years in 
office. And yet it was not till many years 
after that amendment, that Solon brought to 
perfection, and fixed the Athenian form, of 
government. * | ee 

Afterwards, the pop! e of Atheris, elated 
with the. victories which they had gained over 
the Perſians, claimed their ſhare in all the 
offices and magiſtracies. And Ariſtides, fear- 
ing the commations with which a refuſal to 
their demand might be attended, thought it 
prudent to yield to them that point. fe ap- 
pears, however, from a paſſage of Xenophon, 
that the people were ſatisfied with enjoying 
the lucrative offices, and left in the poſſeſſion 
of the rich thoſe in which the government of 
the ſtate was immediately concerned. 

The citizens of the three principal claſſes 
paid annually a certain ſum to the public tre- 
fury. Thoſe of the firſt claſs paid a talent: 

the knights, half a talent; the Zeugitz, ten 
mine. bel 
As the meaſure of a man's revenue deter- 
mined his claſs, as it augmented, he might 
nie from a lower to a ſuperior claſs. | 
PLuT. tom, i. p. 84. et ſeq. 
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Of the inhabitants of Athens. 

The inhabitants of Athens were diſtin- 
guiſhed into three kinds, viz, citizens, fo- 
reigners, and ſervants. According to the cal- 
culation which Demetrius Phalereus made in 
the eleventh Olympiad, Athens then contained 
twenty-one thouſand citizens, ten thouſand 
ſtrangers, and forty thouſand ſervants. The 
number of its citizens had been almoſt the 
ſame from the time of Cecrops. | 

The freedom of Athens was enjoyed either 
by inheritance or by adoption. He who was 
born of a free father and mother, was a natu- 
ral freeman of Athens. Pericles reſtored the 
. vigour of this law, which had not been exactly 

kept ; though he himſelf broke it a ſhort time 
after, The people had the power of confer- 
ring the freedom of their city on ſtrangers ; 
and they who were thus adopted, enjoyed al- 
moſt the ſame rights and privileges with the 
natural citizens. ' 

The quality of citizen of Athens was ſome- 
times granted as a mark of gratitude and ho- 

nour, to thoſe who had done great ſervices to 
the ſtate ; as it was to Hippocrates, And 
ſometimes even kings ſolicited the title for 
themſelves, and for their children. Evagoras, 
king of Cyprus, thought himſelf greatly ho- 

noured by obtaining the freedom of Athens. 
| The names of the young men, when they 
had arrived at the age of twenty, were enrolled 
in the liſt of the citizens, after they had taken 


the uſyal oath; and it was in virtue of this 
public 
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ublic and ſolemn act that they became mem- 
ber of the ſtate. y | ip 

> Thoſe were called frangers, who came 
from a foreign country, to ſettle at Athens; 
or in Attica, with a view to trade, or to fol- 
low any profeſſion. They were called ue, 
inguilini. They had no ſhare in the govern- 
ment; they never gave their ſuffrages in the 
aſſembly; nor were they admitted to any 
public office. They put themſelves under the 
protection of ſome citizen, as we learn by a 
paſſage in Terence; and on that account they 
were obliged to do him certain duties and ſer- 
vices, as the clients at Rome did to their 
patrons. They were likewiſe obliged to obey 
all the laws, and to obſerve all the cuſtoms of 
the republic. They paid annually to the 
ſtate a tribute of twelve drachmas; and in 
caſe of non-payment, they were reduced to 
ſervitude and expoſed to ſale, This misfor- 
tune had almoſt befallen Xenocrates, a great 
philoſopher, but poor;—he was going to 
riſon. But Lycurgus the orator, by paying 
his tax, reſcued him from the hands of the 
collectors, who are in general inhuman and 
inſenſible to merit. The philoſopher meet- 
ing the ſon of his benefactor: a ſhort time 
after, thus accoſted him: “ I pay your fa- 
ther with uſury, for the good office he did 
** me; for the world praiſes him highly on 
© my account.. * r 
There were two ſorts of ſervants at Athens: 
the one conſiſted of thoſe, who, in the civil 
rank, were free; but not being able to gain 
| E 2 their 
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their livelihood on their own footing, were 
obliged, by their unhappy circumſtances, to 
lower themſelves to a ſtate of ſervitude. Their 
condition was the more creditable, and the 
leſs laborious of the two. The others were 
ſubjected to a forced ſervice. They were real 
faves, who had either been made priſoners 
of war, or had been bought from thoſe infa- 
mous merchants who ſold men. They made 
a part of the effects, and were at the abſolute 
difpoſal of their maſters, who, in general, 
treated them with lenity. Demoſthenes res 
marks, in one of his orations, that more huma- 
nity was ſhewn to ſlaves in the Athenian, than 
in any other ſtate, There was at Athens an 
_ aſylum for ſlaves, where the bones of Theſeus 
were interred ; and that aſylum ſtill remained 
in the days of Plutarch, ue 
When a ſlave was inhumanly treated, he 
had an action againſt his maſter, who was 
obliged to ſell him, if the fact was inconteſt- 
ably proved. Slaves might redeem them- 
ſelves, even againſt their maſter's will, if they 
could pay a ſum ſufficient for their ranfom ; 
for after having paid their maſters a certain 
part of what they earned by their labour, the 
reſt became their own property. Individuals 
often gave thoſe ſlaves their liberty who had 
ſerved them with diligence and fidelity ; and 
all the Athenian flaves were ſometimes made 
free by the ſtate; when, from the exigencies 
of the times, they were enrolled with the citi- 
zens, and ſent forth to war. 
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Of the afſemblies of the Athenians. h 

Authors divide their aſſemblies into two 
kinds; thoſe which were common, which 
recurred on fixed days, and met without - a 
previous convocation ;. and into the extraor- 
traordinary, which were to conſult on particu- 
lar and unforeſeen exigencies, and which were 
convened by proclamation. | 
The place for holding theſe afſemblies was 
not fixed. Sometimes it was the public 
ſquare ; ſometimes a part of the town near 
the citadel, called Hu; and ſometimes the 
theatre of Bacchus. The Prytanes commonly 
aſſembled the people. Some days before the 
aſſembly met, bills were put up, exprefling the 
ſubjects ofits deliberation. All the citizens had 
the right of ſuffrage, the poor equally with the 
rich. A penalty was inflicted on thoſe who 
were abſent from the aſſembly, or who were 
late in repairing to it. And to engage the 
citizens to exact attendance, their punctualit 
was at firſt rewarded with an obolus, which 
was the ſixth part of a drachma; afterwards 
with three oboli, which were equivalent to 
five ſoils. 
Ihe aſſembly always began with facrifices 
and prayers, that they might be enlightened 
by the gods in their deliberations. Terrible 
imprecations were added, againſt thoſe who 


pu propoſe meaſures contrary to the public 
good. 5 SITES 
ut ae E 3 The 
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The preſident propoſed the matter which 
they were to examine. If it had been diſ- 
cuſſed by the ſenate, their deliberation was 
read. Thoſe who choſe to ſpeak on the ſub- 
| je, were then deſired to mount the roſtrum, 
that their ſentiments might be diſtinAly and 
univerſally heard. The oldeſt generally ſpoke 
firſt; others afterwards, according to their 
ſeniority. When the orators had concluded 
their ſpeeches, the people, by ſuffrage, ap- 
proved or rejected the decree of the ſenate. 
And they commonly gave their ſuffrage of 
approbation by holding up their hands, which 
mode of voting was termed yeporoveiv. We 
find that the aſſembly was ſometimes diſ- 
miſſed till. the next day ; becauſe it was too 
late accurately to determine the number of 
thoſe who approved, and of thoſe who diſ- 
ſented, The conſultation being thus termi- 
nated, it was reduced to writing, and read 
aloud by an officer to the people, who con- 
firmed it anew, by raiſing their hands as be- 
fore. This act was termed Yy9:oua, from the 
Greek word Yo, which fignifies a pebble ; 
becauſe pebbles were ſometimes uſed in giv- 
ing votes by ſcrutiny, | f 
The moſt important affairs of the republic 
were diſcuſſed in theſe aſſemblies. Here new 
laws were made, and old ones corrected and 
improved: here whatever related to religion, 
and the worſhip of the gods, was examined : 
magiſtrates, generals, and other officers were 
appointed: an acconnt was given of public 
conduct; war and peace were determined; 
FO deputics 
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deputies and ambaſſadors were nominated ; 
treaties and alliances ratified ; the freedom of 
Athens was granted; recompences and marks 
of honour were decreed to thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war, or who had 
done ſignal ſervices to their country ; puniſh- 
ments were denounced againſt thoſe who had 
ated ill in a public capacity; and ſtate- exi- 
minals were ſentenced to exile by oſtraciſm. 
Civil juſtice was likewiſe adminiſtered'; and 
the weightieſt matters were here decided. 
We ſee by this detail, though it is very defec- 
tive, that great power was lodged in the 
hands of the people; and that we may trul 
aſſert, that the government of Athens, — 
tempered with ariſtocracy, and the authority 
of the ſenate, was eſſentially of a popular or 
democratical form. id. p. 33. et ſeg. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Of the Atheman revenues. 


The Athenian revenues, at the time of the 
Peloponneſian war, amounted to two thous 
ſand talents, or fix millions of /vres, Theſe 
revenues are commonly reduced to four kinds. 
The firſt comprehended thoſe revenues which 
were drawn from the cultivation of the lands, 
from the ſale of wood, from the ſilver mines, 
and from other public funds. In the firſt 
kind is likewiſe included, the duties on the 
importation and exportation of merchandize, 
and thoſe which were impaſed' on the inhabi- 
tants of the city, as well natives as foreigners. 

E 4 The 
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The ſecond kind of revenues was the con- 
tributions which the Athenians levied on their 
allies, to defray the common expences of war. 
At firſt; under Ariſtides, they amounted only to 
four hundred and ſixty talents, Pericles aug- 
mented them almoſt by a third, he raiſed them 
to fix hundred talents; and ſoon after his time 
they were ſtrained to thirteen hundred talents, 
Thus impoſitions, at firſt moderate and neceſ- 
fary, became at length exorbitant and enor- 
mous; though the Athenians had made re- 
peated proteſtations to their allies, and had 
entered into the molt ſolemn engagements 
never to oppreſs them. by 

A third fort of revenues was the taxes 
which were impoſed in the great exigencies 
of the ſtate, on individuals, or on all the inha- 
bitants of the country, 

To conclude,—The fines which certain 
criminals were condemned to pay, were deſ- 
tined to public uſes, and depoſited in the trea- 
ſury, except their tenth part which was ſacred 
to Minerva, and the fiftieth, which was ap- 
propriated to other deities, | 


ArxTiICtz V. 
Of the land-armies of the Athenians. 


The Athenians had few land- forces. They 
commonly kept up only twenty-nine thou- 
ſand infantry, Their cavalry was far mote 
inconſiderable: for Attica was a mountain- 
ous country. The Athenian horſe amounts 
ed but to three hundred after the Perſian war, 
- 28 when 
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when Greece was at the ſnmmit of her glory, 
They afterwards increaſed to twelve hundred; 
but how ſmall a number was that for ſo power- 
ful a republic? I am ſurpriſed (ſays Mr. 
« Rollin), that the Athenians, who fo well 
« underſtood the art of war, were not ſenſible 
« of the uſefulneſs of cavalry, and that ſome 
« of their generals were not as ambitious to 
% augment and diſcipline that part of their 
a ſorces, as Themiſtocles wa, to fit out naval 
* armaments, Xenophon was very capable 
&© to do them this ſervice; and he well knew 
&« the importance of cavalry. He has written 
% two treatiſes on the ſubject; in the one 
* he lays down rules to know, and to 
„train horſes, with a moſt accurate minute- 
« neſs.. In the other, he propoſes a me- 
« thod to diſcipline and form the officers of 
the cavalry; both the treatiſes well deſerve 
« the peruſal of military men. In his latter 
« treatiſe he gives a plan by which the cavalry 
may be brought into proper eſtimation ; and 
« a general theory of the art of war, which 
« may be of great uſe to thoſe who are deſtined 
«to the profeſſion of arms.“ 

The artnies of the Athenians were com- 
poſed of four ſorts of troops; of citizens, 
allies, mercenaries, and ſlaves. A mark was 
ſometimes impreſſed on a hand of the ſoldiers 
to diſtinguiſh them from the ſlaves, who had 
the ſame mark impreſſed on their foreheads. 
Some commentators are of opinion, that the 
author of the Revelation obſerves, in allufion 
to each of theſe cuſtoms, that all were obliged 
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to receive the mark of the beaſt on their right 
hand or in their forehead, and that St. Paul 
himſelf ſays, I bear on my body the marks of 


"the Lord Jeſus. Bid. p. 53. et ſeg. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Of the naval armies of the Athemans. 


Men of two capacities ſerved on board their 
ſhips. The one were employed in managing, 
in conducting the ſhip: theſe were the 
rowers, remiges ; ſailors, nautæ. The others 
were ſoldiers; their duty was to fight, They 
were called, in Greek, Eri This diſ- 
tinction had not taken place in the early 
times; the ſame people then rowed, fought, 
and did all a ſailor's duty. The naval ſervice 
was ſometimes on this footing, even in later 
times. For Thucydides, where he deſcribes - 
the arrival of the Athenian fleet at the little 
iſland of Sphacteria, informs us, that there 
remained on board only the rowers of the 
loweſt rank, and that the reſt diſembarked 
with their arms, | 

The ſtation of the rowers was the hardeſt, 
and the moſt painful. Thoſe of the loweſt 
bank were called Thalamite; thoſe of the 
middle one, Zeugite ; and the higheſt, Thra- 
nitæ. Thucydides remarks, that theſe laſt 
had better pay than the others; becauſe they 
rowed with the heavieſt oars. We may col- 
lect from different authors, that the crew 
ſometimes wrought the ſhip to the cadence of 
vocal and inſtrumental 4 40 by which they 

N Aged 
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acted more in concert; and the harmony not 
only regulated their motions, but diminiſhed 
and ſoothed their fatigue. He who had the 
care of the crew, who commanded the ſhip, 
was calle d Nauclerus ; he was the firſt officer. 
The ſecond was the pilot, Gubernator; he was 
ſeated at the poop, he held the rudder, and 
conducted the ſhip. His ſcience conſiſted in 
knowing the coaſts, the ports, the rocks, the 
ſand- banks, and in being thoroughly acquainted 
with the winds and ſtars; for before the in- 
vention of the compaſs, the pilot could only 
be guided during the night by an accurate 
obſervation of the heavens. eie 
The naval ſoldiers were armed almoſt in 
the ſame manner with the land · forces. Their 
number was not fixed. The Athenians, at 
the battle of Salamis, had a hundred and 
eighty ſhips, and on board of each of them 
there were eighteen ſoldiers, four of whom 
were archers, and the reſt were heavily armed. 
The officer who commanded the ſailors was 
called Trierarebus, from the Greek word 
Tea pape; and he who commanded the army 
of the fleet, Neavarchus, from the Greek 
Navapxvos, Or Strategus, from the Greek 
YLrparyy0s. | 
e cannot exactly determine the number 
of thoſe who ſerved on board, comprehending. 
ſoldiers, ſailors, and rowers; but commonly 
it amounted to about two hundred. This 
appears in the enumeration which Herodo- 
tus makes of the Perſian fleet, in the time of 
Xerxes; and in other paſſages of that author, 


where 
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where he mentions the Grecian equipment- 
I ſpeak here of the great ſhips, of the tri- 
remes, for inſtance, which were the uſual rate. 

The pay of the naval forces was vety diffe- 
rent at different times, When the younger 
Cyrus arrived in Aſia, it was but three oboli, 
which were half a drachma, or five ſoũs: and 
it was on this footing when peace was con- 
cluded between the Perſians and Lacedæmo- 
nians : whence we may infer, that the ordi- 
| nary pay was three oboli. Cyrus, at the re- 
queſt of Lyſander, augmented it by a fourth; 
and it then amounted to fix French ſoũs, 
eight deniers a-day. It was often raiſed to the 
whole drachma, which is equivalent to ten 
ſolis of France. The pay of the fleet which 
failed for Sicily, was a drachm a-day. The 
ſum of ſixty talents, (180,000 livres) which 
the Egyptians advanced to the Athenians, to 
pay fixty ſhips per month, ſhows that the 
monthly pay of each ſhip amounted to a talent, 

7, e, to three thouſand livres: and hence we 
may likewiſe infer, that in each ſhip there 
were two hundred men, every one of whom 
received a drachma a-day. As the pay of the 
officers was higher, the ſurplus was 2 
defrayed by the republic, or taken from the 
ſum appropriated to each ſhip, a ſmall part 

being deducted from the pay of every private 
ſoldier and ſailor, | | 

The pay of the land- troops was the ſame 
with that of the naval forces, the cavalry-ex- 
cepted, whoſe pay was double. We find that 
thepay of the infantry was three oboli; * 

| | | that 
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that it varied with times and exigencies 
Thymbron the Lacedzmonian, who marched 
againſt Tiſſaphernes, promiſed a daric a- month 
to the ſoldiers, two to the taptains, and four 
to the colonels. A daric a-month to each 
private man, amounted to four oboli a- day. 
The younger Cyrus, to animate his. troops, 
whom the idea of a long march had difpirited, 
promiſed a daric and a half a- month to each 
man; which amounted to a drachma per day, 
that is to ten ſobs. . 
The word Trierarcbus ſtrictly ſignifies a 
a commander of a galley; but the title was 
applied to all thoſe citizens who were ap- 
pointed to arm the gallies in time of war, and 
to furniſh them with all, or with a part of 
their necefaries. + 1 7 5, 

They were choſen from the richeſt citizens; 
Their number was not fixed: to equip a ſhip, 
two Trierarchi were employed ; ſometimes 
three; and ſometimes ten, | 
At length the number of Trierarchi was fixed 
to twelve hundred men, who were appointed 
in the following manner, Athens was com- 
poſed of ten tribes. Through each tribe, a 
hundred and twenty citizens, who were the 
wealthieſt of the tribe, were choſen to defray 
the expences of a naval armament ; and thus 
each tribe finding a hundred and twenty men, 
the number of — amounted to twelve 
hundred. 8 
This number of twelve hundred was divided 
into two equal parts, of ſix hundred men each. 
The halves were ſubdiyided into two compa- 
IE nies, 
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' nies, each of three hundred men. The richeſt 
- compoſed the firſt three hundred. They ad- 
vanced money in times of exigence, and levied 
a ſum on the three hundred of inferior wealth, 
who contributed according to their circum- 
— | e 25 
Afterwards a law was made, which divided 
theſe twelve hundred men into ſmaller com- 
panies, each of which conſiſted of ſixteen 
men, who were jointly obliged to equip a 
galley. This law was very injurious to the 
rer citizens, and very unjuſt ; for it dire&- 
ed, that the ſixteen ſhould be choſen accord- 
ing to their ſeniority, not according to their 
proportion of wealth, For it ordered that every 
citizen, from the age of twenty-five to forty 
years, ſhould make one in theſe companies, 
and contribute a ſixteenth ; conſequently, in 
virtue of this law, the poorer citizens contri- 
buted as much as the richer; and even were 
frequently unable to pay the ſum required of 
them, Hence the \ps were inſufficient, or 
too late equi ped; and the Athenians loſt the 
moſt favourable opportunities for action. 
Demoſthenes, 1 attentive to the public 
good, propoſed a law, by which the former 
was to be abrogated, This law enacted, that 


the Trierarchi ſhould be no longer choſen by 
ſeniority, but by an eſtimate of property; 
that every citizen, whoſe effects amounted to 
ten talents, ſhould be obliged to equip a galley 
at his own expence; that he whoſe fortune 
amounted to twenty talents, ſhould equip two; 


and fo on in proportion, That they whoſe 
effects 
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effects were below ten talents, ſhould be aſſo- 
ciated to the number neceſſary to raiſe the 
ſum, and ſhould equip a galle. 
Nothing could be more fage than this law 
of Demoſthenes ; it corrected all the errors of 
the other. By means of it, the ſhips were 
equipped in proper time, and with all neceſ- 
faries. It greatly relieved the poor ; and none 
but the rich complained of it. For he, who 
before contributed only a fixteenth towards 
the equipment of à galley, ' now perhaps 
equipped one at his own expence, or two, or 
even more, if his fortune was large enough. 

Thus were the rich greatly offended with 
Demoſthenes, on account of this political re- 
formation; and he certainly muſt have had 
great fortitude, to reſiſt their complaints, and 
to venture to bring upon him as many ene- 
mies as there were powerful citizens in Athens. 
Let us hear what he fays for himſelf, —* I 
* found,” faid he, © your nayal force in a lan- 
% guiſhing ſtate, the rich favoured with an 
immunity which had been granted them for 
* a ſhameful price; the citizens of moderate 
* and ſmall fortunes overwhelmed with taxes; 
and, what was more alarming, the republic, 
* in conſequence of thoſe diſorders, tardy, and 
*« therefore baffled in all its warlike attempts. 
In this deſperate ſlate of affairs, I ventured 
* to propoſe a law, which recalled the rich to 
e their duty. I reſcued the poor from oppreſ- 
* fon ; and (which was of the laſt importance) 
J enabled the commonwealth to complete, 


in time, their military preparations.” - 
He 
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He adds, that the rich offered him the 
higheſt bribes, if he would have abſtained from 
propoſing that law, or if he would have ſuf 
pended: the execution of it; but he was equally 
proof againſt their promiſes and threats; and 
continued a firm and active patron of the pub · 
lic good. 8 ns Sod ti 
As they found /it impoſſible to ſhake his 

conſtaney, they endeavoured ta fruſtrate it b 
art, For it was doubtleſs at their ige 
that Patroclus, a private citizen, impeached 
Demoſthenes, and carried on a proceſs againſt 
him, as an infractor of the laws of his country, 
The accuſer having only on his fide a fifth part 
of the voices, 'was condemned, according. to 
cuſtom, to pay a fine of five hundred drach - 
mas, and Demoſthenes was acquitted, Of all 
theſe circumſtances we are informed by the 
orator himſelf, WO” I * 
The reader will obſerve, from what we have 
related, that the Trierarchi, at their own ex» 
pence, furniſhed the gallies, and all their 
equipment. The ſtate commonly paid the 
ſoldiers and the failors, at the rate of three 
oboli a day, i. e. of five ſoũs, as we have al - 
175 remarked, The pay of the. officers was 
igher. | | | YE 
61 he Trierarchus commanded the ſhip, and 
ave orders concerning all its equipment. 
hen there were two Trierarchi, they com- 
manded ſix months alternately. 
When they quitted their office, they were 
obliged to give an account of their conduct. 
The Extrierarchus gave into the charge of bis 
5 | ſucceſſor, 
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ſucceſſor, or of the republic, all the militar 
ſtores which were in his hands, and his ſuc- 


ceſſor was obliged immediately to fill up the 


vacant poſt, If he did not enter upon his 
office at the time preſcribed, he was fined. _ 
However, as the office of Trierarchus was 
very expenſive, he was permitted to name 
another citizen to be ſubſtituted for him, pro- 
' vided he was willing to change effects with 
him, and to take upon him the office of Trie- 
rarchus after the change. This was a law of 
Solon, and was entitled, The Law of Changes. 
_ Beſides the equipment of the galleys, which 
amounted to a very great ſum, the rich were 
ſubject to another expence in time of war, viz. 
to extraordinary taxes on the revenues of in- 
_ dividuals, on which a hundredth, a fiftieth, 
and ſometimes even a twelfth was levied, ac- 
cording to the different exigencies of the ſtate. 
No Athenian was, on any account, exempted 
from theſe two contributions, except the Ng- 
vemviri, i. e. the nine archons, who were not 
obliged to equip galleys. And tt is obvious, 
that without money and ſhips the republic 


would not have been able to make war, or to 
defend itſelf, | a 


ARTICLE VII. 


Immunities, and other marks of honour, which 

the Athenians granted to thoſe who had done 
fignal ſervices to their country, and ſoinetimes 
even to their deſcendants. 55 

Theſe Immunities conſiſted in being ex- 


empted from k 
Vor. I. 


ceping the places of public ex- 
F | exciſe 
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efcile in order — from finding all that was ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who frequented them from 
£ ſving a public entertainment to one of the 
ten tribes - from defraying the charges of the 
,games, and other exhibitions articles which 
were attended with very great expence. _ 
The marks of honc ar were ſtatues erected 
to great men; the freedom of the city granted 
to ſtrangers; the privilege of being maintained 
in the Prytaneum at the public expence. 

_ 'The Athenians, meant by theſe, honourable 
Giſti &ions, to ſhow their gratitude, and, at 
"the fame time, to animate the hearts of the 
citizens with a noble paſſion for glory, and 
an ardent love of their cbuntt. 3 Fs, 

' , Beſides the ſtatues which were erected to 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton, who had deliver- 
ed the city of Athens from tyranny, their po- 
ſterity were for ever exempted 5 public 
ollfices an honourable privilege which they 
enjoyed many ages. | of | 

As Ariſtides Pad died without effects, and 
had left to his ſon Lyſimachus, no other pa- 
trimony than his poverty and his glory, the 

Athenians gave him a hundred acres in Eubœa, 

planted with trees, and as much fertile ground. 

They likewiſe made him a preſent of a hun- 
- dred filver minz, and ſettled on him for life, 

four drachmas a- day, or, forty ſoils. 
The Athenians, in their grateful, returns, 
regarded more the good inclination,” than the 
importance of the ſervice. A private perſon 
of Cytene (Epicerdes by hame), who Happen- 
ed to be at Syracuſe When che "Athenians were 

| defeated 


+ 
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defeated there, moved with compaſſion. 
wards thoſe unhappy priſoners who were diſ- 
perſed over, Sicily, and were ready to periſh 
with hunger, diſtributed among them * 
dred minæ, i. e. fiye thouſand, lixſes. Athens 
adopted him into Fg number of her citizens, 
and granted him all the 1amunities, which, we 
have juſt ſpecified. | A, ſhort time after, when 
they waged war, with, the thirty tyrants, the 
ſame Epicerdes gave her a talent. In each in- 

, ſtance his contribution was, ſmall, when, com- 
pared with the power and greatneſs of Athens; 
but ſhe was extremely ſenſible to the pegęyp- 
lent beart of a ſtranger, who, in a time of ga- 
lamity, almoſt impoveriſhed himſelf, to relieye | 
people with whom he had no contexion, and | 
from whom he expected no return. 

The Athenians likewiſe Safe the freedom 
of their city, and an exemption from the du- 
ties on importation, to Leucon, who reigned 
in the Boſphorus, and to his ſons, becaule they 
were ſupplied , with, corn. from the territories 
of that prince, which they much wanted, as 
_ almoſt, all the grain, which, they copſumęed 
came from, abroad. | Leucon, in his turn, 
emulating their , generoſity, exempted. the 
Athenian merchants, from a tax of the thir- 
tieth part, laid on all grain which went out pf 
the country, and granted them the privilege 
of furniſhing themſelyes with corn from the 
- Boſphorus, in preference to all other, nations. 
"This, exemption, yielded, them, a, conſiderable 
ſumꝭ for they imported from, his kingdom 
four hundred thouſand buſhels of corn; the 

9 1 f A F 3 thirtieth 
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' thirtieth part of which amounted to more 
than thirteen thouſand bufhels. 14 


They likewiſe granted to Conon, to Cha- 


' brias, and to their deſcendants, an immunity 
from public offices. The mere mention of 


the names of thoſe two illuſtrious generals 


- juſtifies the liberality of the Athenians. Yet 


a private citizen, named Leptines, impelled by 


- a miſtaken zeal for the public good, procured 
a new law, which was to abrogate all privi- 
leges of this kind, many of which had been 
granted from time immemorial, excepting 
" thoſe which had been decreed to the poſterity 
of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton; and to enact 
that the people ſhould never be permitted to 


grant ſuch honours for the future. Demo- 
ſthenes ſtrongly oppoſed this law ; he treated 


the perſon indeed who propoſed it with great 
_ delicacy ; he praiſed his good intentions, and 


ſpoke of him with great eſteem. 
By an Athenian law, thoſe who had been 


' maimed in war, were ſupported at the public 
expence. The ſame protection was extended 


to the parents and to the children of thoſe 


who were ſlain in battle, and left an indigent 
family. The republic, like a tender parent, 
took care of the!e unfortunate perſons ; diſ- 


charged all the duty to them, and gave them 


all the ſuccour which they could have expected 
from thoſe whoſe deaths they lamented. 
Theſe humane inſtitutions animated the Athe- 
nians with intrepidity, and rendered them 
(though they were not numerous) invincible. 


Did. p. 52. 68. et ſeq. 
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Ar 1e VIII. 


Of the tribunals eftabliſhed at Atbens to keep 
the laws in vigour, and to determine private 


differences. 


There were many tribunals at Athens. 
Some heard civil, and others criminal cauſes. 
The officers who were to take their ſeats, , 
and to adminiſter juſtice in any of theſe courts, . 
were called thither either by lot, or by an ele- 
vation of hands, or by ſcrutiny, which was. 
made by ballot. None were candidates for 
theſe offices but citizens of eaſy circumſtances; 
— EuTope: ; for it had been enacted by a ſpecial. 
law of Solon, that they who could only pledge 
their life for their conduct, ſhould not be ad- 
mitted to the adminiſtration of public affairs. 
To attach the magiſtrates elect more firmly to 
their duty, it was enacted, that beſides an 
eſtate in Attica, they ſhould have children, or 
that they ſhould promiſe to marty. 

The elections by lot were held inthe temple of 
Theſeus, under the inſpection of the Theſmo-: 
thetz ; for lots here decided, as the number of 
competitors was always greater than that of. 
the vacant places, The names of the candi- 
dates were written on billets, which were put 
into an urn, and into another urn were throw 


as many white beans as there were vacant 


0 . 
4+ 


places, and as many black beans as there were 
candidates. They then drew a billet and a 
bean. If the bean was black, they drew. 


another billet and another beam; till the white 


3 bean 
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bean was drawn with his name to whom the 
preference was to be given. It was a capital 
crime to put into the urn two billets inſcribed 
with the ſame name; and when two brothers 
were competitors, they were obliged to add 
ſome diſtinguiſhing mark to their name. They 
who were thus elected, were termed yNyplror, 
As to thoſe who were elected by the elevation 
of hands, and who were called ure, the 
ofle aſſembled to chooſe them in a place 
called Nu, near the citadel, where they were 
preſented by the Theſmothetz; and the 
cople, in favour of him whom they approved, 
5 ifted up their hands. In this manner the 

Athenian generals were choſen, whom the 
archons had returned, the officers of the ca- 
valry, and the' chiefs of the tribes. In later 
times this mode of election was removed from 
the Pnyx, to the temple of Bacchus. 

The election of ſcrutiny by a plurality of 
voices, we reſerve to the article of the Pry- 
tanes, of which we ſhall treat hereafter. Af- 
ter the election was made, thoſe who were 
notninated, were obliged, ere they entered on 
their functions, to undergo before the Logiſtæ, 
and the tribunal of the archons, a judicial in- 
terrogatory. They were likewiſe obliged to 
produce vouchers, approved by law, who were 
to bear witneſs, that they paid due reſpect to 
their, parents, that they Ap arried arms in the 
ſervice of the commonwealth as long as the 
laws required; that they had worſhipped tie 
gods, according to the religion of their coun- 


ty 
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try; and that their fortune was large enou 
to inſure their 55 e e of 0 

With regard to the article of arms which 
made part of the examination, we muſk ob- 
ſerve, that they who preſented themſelyes to 
the Lexiarcbhi, were examiped on their cn 
duct, and ſent into arri till the ſhqufd 
arrive at the age of twenty, when they 
to preſent themſelves again, in the temple of 
Agraule daughter of Cecrops (which temple” 
was, likewiſe conſecrated to Diana), where 
they were to take the oath preſcribed by law,” 
This preparatory ſervice, and, this oath were 
enjoĩned them, that they might not prove un< 
worthy of the arms which were kept in the 
temple, and delivered to thoſe who took the 
oath,” and which were therefore termed “ — 
Om. They, then ſwore to follow their chief 
every where, to fight alone, ot accompanied, 
in defence of the altars "and houſes of their 
country, to exert their utmoſt Chdeavouts to" 
raiſe the wealth ang glory of Athens, to go by 
ſea, to take poſſeſſion of, and cbt the 
1 ſhould be given them by the. 
ſtate; to obey, the magiſttates and the laws, 
ſtrenuoully to reſiſt thoſe who ſhould wiſh to 
abrogate any of thoſe laws, without the uk? 
nimous hf of the people, and to avetize' 
the community of the impious attempt—to 
expoſe their lives to every hazard in the ſer- 
vice of their country, to encourage apricultdre, 
and augment the quantity of corn, wine, and 
oil in Attica; — they invoked, as witneffes to 
this ſolemn engagement, Agraule, Enys, 

F 4 Mars, 
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Mars, Jupiter, Earth, the Nurſe of Mortals, 
and Diana, | | 
The oaths of the Prytanes and the Heliaſtæ, 
two ſorts of judges, were ſomewhat different 
from this which we have now recited, as'the 
reader will find in their articles. ee 
The moſt reſpectable citizen could not hold 
two offices at the ſame time, nor in the ſame 
ear, without having firſt given an account of 
his conduct before the Logiſte, who were ap- 
pointed by lot to examine him, to the number 
of ten. This account was to be given in the 
ſpace of thirty days at fartheſt, after he had 
quitted his laſt office, The Logiſtæ fat with 
the Archons, to hear and to judge of theſe 
accounts. If be was found a defaulter, he 
was removed to another tribunal of nine 
judges ; and if he was likewiſe guilty of ſome 
great miſdemeanor, he was ſent to the tribu- 
nal which heard criminal cauſes. The Lo- 
giſtz at Athens were the ſame with the offi- 
cers at Rome, who were entitled, Reciteratoret 
pecuntiarum repetundarum. Thoſe who before 
the tribunal of the Logiſtæ were to accuſe the 
officers when they gave in their accounts, 
were allowed thirty days to form their com- 
plaints, counting from the day on which the 
office expired. The accuſed had likewiſe a 
day ſet for their trial, on which if they failed 
to appear before their judges, they were ſum- 
moned to appear on another day, which if 
they likewiſe neglected, they were eondemned 
as contumacious. | 
| , They 


| , 
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They who had not paſſed their accounts, 
were rendered incapable of enjoying any 
civil emolument, and could not even be 
adopted, leſt by means fraudulent and pre 
judicial to the republic, they ſhould obtain 
the protection of ſome powerful family. 
They were not even permitted to leave Attica; 
and they were refuſed the honours: to Which 
their noble actions would have entitled them. 
The ſenate of Areopagus, as well as the other 
tribunals, were obliged to ſubmit their ac- 
counts to the examination of the Logiſtz. 
Though we do not exactly know the time 


— 


when their accounts were delivered, it was, in 


all probability, annual. For we may infer, : 
from a paſſage of AMſchines, in his oration 
againſt Cteſiphon, where he mentions the law- 
by which the Areopagitæ were obliged to pals 


* 


their accounts, that the time for giving them 


in was fixed, in the courſe of every yea. 


He who was choſen to any office, if he had 5 


reaſons to decline accepting it, was. obliged to 


offer them before the. aſſembly which had 


elected him, for their approbation. 
The dignity of a judge was fo ref vectable, 


that there were ſevere prohibitions aint in- 


terrupting him in the diſcharge of his office. 
To inſult him when he was on the tribunal, 
was, in early times, a capital offence. The 
law, however, was afterwards mitigated in 
this particular; and the puniſhment of death 

was changed into a fine. n 
The clerks of the tribunals, of which we' 
have been treating, were taken from among the 
3 ſlaves 


1 . 


. 2 
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ſlares who were employed in the public ſervice, 
All their buſineſs was, to write, and read what. 
they had written. Each, tribunal. had three, 
clerks; and © thoſe; who ſerved in the Pryta- 
næum were only employed during the thirty 
days of each Prytanæa. Each of theſe three 
clerks had his — department; one com- 
mitted: the decrees to writing; and read them, 
when it was required by the orators. Ano- 
ther wrote the laws; and the third, the judg- 
ments of the court. We find, by the orations 
of Demoſthenes, and of Eſchives that the 
orators often broke off haranguing, and ſaid, 

«<, Read, Clerk.” The ſenate choſe. two of 
theſe: officers, and the people the third: and 
on the five laſt days of each Prytanza, they 
were obliged to give an account of the exe- 
cution of their office, as we learn from Lyſias. 
MzM. DER L' AcA DEM. DES INSCRIP. ET BBL. 
LET. tom, vii. p. 51.0 eq. 


ARTIO ILE IX. 
Of the Athenian Archons. 


The Archons were magiſtrates appointed at 
Athens, after the death of Codrus. They 
were choſen from the moſt illuſtrious families, 
till the time of Ariſtides, who got a law paſſed, 
by which it was enacted, that in electing theſe 
magiſtrates, leſs regard ſhould be paid to birth 
than to merit. 

The tribunal of the Archons was compoſed 
of nine officers. The firſt was properly the 


Arcbon; 1 whoſe name the year of his ad- 
miniſtration 
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miniſtration was diſtinguiſhed, The title of 
the ſecond Was King; that of the third Pajes: 
marchus; to theſe were added fix Theſnothotæ. 
Theſe magiſtrates, elected by the ſcrutiny of 
beans, were obliged to prove, before their re- 
ſpective tribes, that they had ſprung, both in 
their father's and their mother's ſide; for three: 
deſcents; from eitizens of Athens. They 
were likewiſe to prove that they were attached 
to the worſhip'of Apollo, the tutelary god of 
their country, — they had in their houſe an 
altar conſecrated to Apollo; and that they had 
| been reſpectfully obedient to their parents; an 
important and facred part of their character, 
which promiſed that they would be faithful 
ſervants to their country. They were like 
wiſe to prove, that they had ſerved in a mili- 
tary capacity the number of years which the 
republic required of every citizen; and this 
qualification gave the ſtate experienced 
officers ;' for they were not allowed to quit 
the army till they were forty years old. Their 
fortune too, of which they were to inform 
thoſe before whom they were gagyvx- was 
a wartant for their fidelity. a 

After the commiſſioners, who were * 
pointed to inquire into their character, and 
other requiſtes, had made a report of them, 
they were then to ſwear that they would 
maintain the laws; which obligation if they 

neglected, they engaged to ſend to Delphi a 
ſtatue of the weight of their bodies. Accord- 
ing to a law of Bolon, if an Archon got drunk, 


he was condemned to pay a heavy fine, and 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes even puniſhed with death. Such: 
magiſtrates as the Athenian Archons, were 
well entitled to reſpect. Hence it was eter- 
nal infamy to inſult them. And hence De- 
molthenes obſerved, that to treat the Theſ- 
mothetæ with diſteſpect, was to ſhow diſre- 
ſpect to the republic. 5 
Another qualification indiſpenſably coquioed | 
of the ſecond officer of this tribunal, who was 
called the King, was, that he had married the 
daughter of an Athenian citizen, and that he; 
had eſpouſed her a virgin. This was exacted 
of him, ſays Demoſthenes, becauſe part of his 
duty was to ſacrifice to the gods, jointly with 
his wife, who, inſtead of appealing, would 
have irritated them, if ſhe had not polleied, 
both thoſe honours. 7, 
The inquiry into the private: title of che 
nine Archons was very ſevere; and this atten- 
tion was the more neceſſary, as they had a right 
to take a ſeat in the Areopagus, after they had 
quitted their office, and given n count . 
their adminiſtration. 7 5 
When any obſeurity occurretl in * d 
relative to religion and the worſhip of the 
gods, the interpretation was uhmüed * * 
tribunal of the Archons. * 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that Solon 1 . 
was to make his people happy, and who 
found their government, in his time, ariſto- 
cratical, by the election of the nine Archons, - 
who were annual magiſtrates, tempered their 
power, by eſtabliſhing the privilege of appeal- 
ing * them to the people, called by lot to 
give 
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ive their ſuffrage, after having taken the oath 
of the Heliaſtæ, in a place near the Panathe- 
nzum, where Hiſſus had formerly calmed a 
ſedition of the people, and bound them to 
peace by an oath. 
The Archons were the principal n 
not only in civil, but likewiſe in facred mat- 
ters, and eſpecially in the myſteries of Bacchus. 
The Archons, however, who were ſurnamed 
Eponymi, were chiefly employed in civil af- 
fairs; yet they preſided at the great feaſts, 
and held the firſt rank there. Hence they 
are ſometimes ſtyled preefts. 


The Greek word Axa ſignifies chief, 
Prince, &c. Tia. p. 54. er ſeq. 


ARTICLE x. 
Of the Prytanèum, and the Prytanes, 

The Prytaneum was an extenſive quarter in 
the middle of the old city. of Athens, where 
many public buildings were erected, deſtined 
to different uſes. 

The verb Tpuraveuw—Prytaneus, compre= - 
hended all the functions with which the offi- 
cers were intruſted who ſerved the public in 

the Prytaneum—adminiſtration. of juſtice— 
diſtribution of provifions—the general police 

of the ſtate, and the particular police of the 
—conclufion, and proclamation of peace 
declaration of war—nomination of guar- 
dians and truſtees for minors, and all thoſe 
for whoſe weakneſs the law had provided ſuch 
ſuperintendants ; in ſhort, a diſcuſſion _ 3 
| thole 
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thoſe affairs, which, after they had been pre- 
. pared in. lower courts, came under the juriſ- 
. diction of the cquncil. 2 

The title of the officers of this tribunal, 
was, Prytaneus, or Prytanis, Their admi- 
niſtration was thought ſo ſage and uſeful to 
the republic, and was ſo highly eſteemed hy 
the Athenians, that the term Prytanis, Was 
uſed by their poets, in later times, to ſignify, 
men of eminent virtue and genius. 

Wo ſhall ceaſe to be ſurpriſed, at the ſipgu- 

lar effects of an eſtabliſhment, which raiſed 
Athens to the higheſt pitch of elevation and 
greatneſs, and which enabled her to cope with 
the moſt formidable powers, if we take a view 
of the principles on which it was formed. 
And here we may juſtly apply the maxim 
which promiſes happineſs to the nation that 
is obedient to a government, the rules of 
which are dictated by wiſdom. 

Solon divided the people who compoſed the 
republic of Athens into four tribes, which 

comprehended thoſe who lived within the 
walls of the city, and thoſe who left it, to 
- dwell in little towns and villages. 

From each of | theſe four tribes, two hun- 
dted citizeſ were choſen; from among whom 
v a hundred of each tribe were again choſen by 
2 a+new-election. : Theſe four, hundred formed 
the Prytance:of a year, and. were appointed to 
different offices, according. to the - different 
-:admiviſtration,athgned them. 

The other ſupernumerary hundred of ooh 
tribe, wha: entered not into office - that year 
* 
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by the ſecond election, were reſerved and deſ- 
tined to replace thoſe who had been choſen in 
the ſecond ſerutiny, and who, by their death, 
might make vacancies; and thoſe, no after 
the examination into their paſt conduct, might 

deſerve to be excluded. 
Each of the tribes of the republic of Athens 
had its Lexiarchus, © who kept a regiſter of 
the age and character of all the ſubjects bf 
the ſtate belonging to his tribe, Who were 
enrolled ''when they had completed their 
twentieth year. 
So great a number of officers gave all the 
citizens room to hope, that in their turn aud 
at a proper age, they would be advanced to 
the adminiſtration of public affairs; and by 


thoſe means gain a thorough knowledge of the 


various and complicated intereſts of their 
country. This hope cheriſhed a noble emu- 
lation, and made the young men very wateh- 
ful over their conduct, leſt, by a life of diſſi- 
pation and debauchery, they ſhould be ex- 
cluded from theſe honourable poſts; and ren- 
dered infamous all their lives. 

Thoſe were declared incapable of being ad- 
mitted among the Prytanes, who had waſted 
their patrimpny by an extravagant und licen- 
tious manner of living; and had thus lowered 
themſelves to the claſs of the prodigal. They 
were like wiſe not admitted who were debtors 
to the publie treaſtiry; and had not furniſhed 
their contingent to the neceſſaries of the ſtate. 
Thoſe ſons who” had been notoriduſly diſo- 


bedient to their parents, were not allowed to 


$- be 


: 
| 
| 
. 
' 
1 


— 
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be candidates at theſe elections. After the 


rt of the Lexarchi, on the lives and man- 


ners of thoſe who were elected, they took 


oath to diſcharge their truſt with care and 
fidelity, to judge and to govern according to 
the laws, and not to put any man in irons, 


who could bring evidence to prove, that he 


was not a diſturber of the public peace, nor 
ſuſpected of treaſon, nor a fraudulent debtor 
to the ſtate. | 

As the amber of citizens and little towns 
increaſed in proportion, this occaſioned a 


_ - diviſion of the people into ten tribes by Cliſt- 


henes, from each of which only a hun- 


dred citizens were taken, fifty of whom en- 


tered into office for the current year, and 


- compoſed the ſenate of five hundred. The 


other fifty waited to fill vacant places, or to 
be appointed members of the ſenate at the 
next election. 

Thoſe foreigners who had buen honoured 


with the freedom of Athens, were admiſ- 


fble to the dignity of Prytanes. 


To prevent all pre-eminence among the 


. tribes of a ſtate, the tranquillity of Which 


depended on its equality, the oldeſt men of 


each tribe aſſembled to aſſiſt at a lottery, 


' which left to the choice of Providence the 


| rank of the ten Prytanes. They 


governed 


ſucceſſively for thirty-five or thirty-fix days, 
' viz, thoſe to whom the firſt places had fallen 


. five; to complete 
lunar year. 


by lot, thirty-ſix _ and the others thirty- 
e number of days in 


It 
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It will net be eaſy to find on what foun- 
dation Sealiger- hath aſſerted, that the tribes 
ſucceeded each other day by day; and that in 
the ſpace of ten days each of them had g- 
verned a day. 

It appears likewid, that each tribe, when i its 

month of office arrived, was divided into five 
Decuriz, each of which governed, ſuoceſſively, 
its week. The ten of the week were entitled 
[lpoedper, and he who by lot was at the head of 
each Decuria, was called Exgarng. There 
remained three of each Decuria, who were not 
called to fill the place of Epiſtates; as a week 
only conſiſts of ſeven days, 
He who had been once Epiſtates, could 
never again hope to fill that office, though he 
might often be appointed Prytanis. ” The 
. was, that by a repetition of that im- 
portant truſt, he might have been tempted 
to rapacity, to draw a great fortune from the 
immenſe fund committed to his charge. 
During the day of his function, he had in his 
cuſtody the keys of the public treaſure, the 
deeds and archives of the ſtats, and the ſeal of 
the republic, 

The individuals who had any appeal to 
make to the Prytanes, applied to one of the 
officers of their tribe, to obtain an audience 
before thoſe who were in office. 

Four general aſſemblies were held during 
the interval of each Prytanea, viz, on the 
eleventh, the twentieth, the thirtieth, and the 
thirty-third day. Theſe regular aſſemblies 
were called Mriæ Eccle af &. Theſe days of 

Vor. I. | aſſembly 
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aſſembly were indicated by a calendar; and 
the days of vacation were called Aphetoi. 

The heralds went through the city, at three 
different times, on the days of the general 
aſſembly, to ſummon the members, under 
pain of a fine to thoſe 'who ſhould be abſent, 
which was exacted with rigour. The ſhops 
were ſhut, and the Lexiarchi haſtened to the 
aſſembly thoſe who were dilatory. 

Parnytes Calliſtrates, to unite intereſt with - 
duty, moved, that the members of the general 
aſſembly ſhould be rewarded with an obolus 
for their punctual attendance, which was 
afterwards recompenced with three oboh, at 
the propoſal of Agyrrhius. Thoſe who came 
late to the aſſembly were deprived of this 
' diſtribution, and of the right of ſuffrage. 
They who were abſent without a lawful ex- 
cuſe, paid a fine, Slaves, foreigners, and 
they who had been cenſured by public juſtice, 
were incapacitated from being members, 

Capital matters, relating either to the re- 
public or to individuals, of which the Pry- 
tanes refuſed to undertake the deciſion, were 
removed to theſe aſſemblies, The firſt af- 
ſembly was principally convoked to ratify the 
choice of the officers of the month, againſt 
any of whom they received and examined a 
well-grounded accuſation. The ſecond was 
held to hear thoſe. who had complaints to 
make againſt individuals, or againſt the go- 
vernment. They were obliged to lay upon the 
altar a branch of olive, entwined with wool, 

= #\.. 29133 220 
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In the third aſſembly, audience was given 
to foreign ambaſſadors; treaties were carried 
on betwixt them and the Athenians ; the am- 
baſſadors of the "republic received their in- 
ſtructions before they went abroad; and thoſe 
who had returned made their reports. 
In the fourth aſſembly, religious matters 
were examined, Aang 
If an unexpected and important affair o- 
curred, the Epiſtates of the day convoked one 
of theſe aſſemblies, which were called Eccle- 
fie Syncletoi, He drew by lot nine officers 
of the nine tribes who were not then in the 
diſcharge of their function; from among thoſe 
nine an Epiſtates was likewiſe nominated by 
lot, who was to preſide at the afſembly, and 
by whom the cauſe of its convention was 
ee, that each member might, before- 
and, be properly infor med, and give a well- 
grounded ſuffrage. After the expiatory ſa- 
crifices to Jupiter and Minerva, which were 
always offered previouſly to the deliberations 
of theſe aſſemblies ; but with more pomp and 
ſolemnity at the opening of th which were 
held in public, the herald invoked the gods 
for every kind of proſperity to the people of 
Athens; and pronounced the imprecations 
preſcribed by the law, againſt thoſe who 
ſhould not give the ſuffrage which they thought 
moſt advantageous to the republic, ' One, then, 
of the orators, who had undertaken to ſtate 
the queſtion, and to harangue the people, 
mounted the oratorial tribunal, with a crown 
on his head; and to that tribunal, and to ſuch 
ot G 2 _ © occaſions, 
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occaſions, we owe thoſe maſter-pieces of elo- 

quence, which yet charm and tranſport the 
reader. In very extraordinary caſes, the in- 
habitants of the country too were afſembled,; 
The aſſembly was then called Cataclfia. 

The 1 officers, likewiſe, with the 
permiſſion of the Prytanes, convoked extra- 
ordinary aſſemblies; and the judgments of 
thoſe aſſemblies were pronounced in their 
name, and in that of the Banner, as We are 
told by Demoſthenes, | 

Jo prevent all confuſion in giving ſuffrages, 
the E þ:/iate, the Proedroi, and after them, all 
they — compoſed a tribe, advanced, in early 
times, according to ſeniority. Afterwards, 
they advanced in the ofder aſſigned them by 
lot, The tribe which was in office was fol- 
lowed by that which was to ſucceed it. And 
the tribes which had completed their Pryta- 
nee came laſt, If any diſturbance aroſe that 
rendered 'the aflembly tumultuous, the Pry- 
tanes had a right to diſſolve it, by the procla- 
mation of a herald, and to fix a day for ano- 
ther, to re-examine the affair that had been 
agitated. 

The people, who might. amount to the 
number of ſix thouſand, received at a barrier, 
a white and a black bean; But Xenotimes, a 
ſetjeant of thoſe aſſemblies, having made a 
fraudulent uſe of beans, billets were after- 
_ wards given: ot, according to the matter in 
queſtion, leaves, if the aſſembly met, to de- 
grade a magiſtrate. who had betrayed . 
a little ſhells, for ROD: * | 

5 To 
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To the people introduced at ane barrier, 
vyere given the beans, or other ſubſtances, with 

which they wete to vote. In going out at 
another, they received the oboli which were 
paid them for their attendance, After the 
votes were numbered, the Epiſtates copied, 
and read aloud the law relating to the p ufra- 
lity of voices: | The aſſembly was then dif- 
ſolved; and the Prytanes went to the Pryta- 
nza with thoſe who had a right to eat there at 
the expence of the republic, p 

Athenzus hath preſerved a fragment of 
Hermias, in his ſecond book on Grynzan 
Apollo, where we'have a particular account of 
the entertainments of the Prytanzum, on pub- 
lic feſtivals, at Naucatis, a city of Egypt. 

The Prytanes (ſays he), came to thole en- 
tertainments, in On robes, which io his 
time were called Prytunit: Each having 
taken His place on the couches round the 
table, invoked Heaven on bis knees, in a prayer 
of an eſtabliſhed form, which the herald ro- 
nounced aloud, making Hbations at the lame 
time. Each perſon then drank two Coch of 
wine. The prieſts of Pythian Apollo received 
a double portion of every thing that was 
ſerved, A flat loaf was ſerved up like one of 
our cakes, and upon it, a ſlice of common 
bread, a piece of pork, a dich of bouilli, ar 
pulſe of the ſeaſon, eggs, a ice of cheele, dry 
Þgs, a cake, and a crown,  _. * 

The public officers who in (pected theſe, re- 
paſts, would have fined thoſe who were in- 
truſted with the care of the factifices ind the 
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tertainments, if in preparing them, they had 
exceeded the eſtabliſhed mode. 
Nothing but what we have mentioned was 
permitted to be brought to the Prytanzum, 
On common days, thoſe who had a right to 
fit at the tables of the Prytanzum, if they 
liked not what was ſerved there, might ſend 
for diſhes of pulſe, or fiſh, or pork, drefled to 
their on taſte, Only one meaſure of wine 
was allowed them. The ſage and virtuous 
Citizens, when they were not in actual office, 
were preſent at theſe aſſemblies, to diſcourſe 
on the affairs and exigencies of the ſtare, 
And Demoſthenes, the tragic writer, informs 
us, that the news of the taking of Elat æa ar- 
rived during one of theſe meetings. * 
The veſlels that ſerved the lower calls of 
nature were not allowed in the hall of en- 
tertainment; plainly that the temperance 
might be obſerved on which theſe repaſts were 
founded. Women were not admitted to theſe 
aſſemblies, except thaſe who played on inſtru- 
ments; an exception Which was made, the 
more rigorouſly to exclude all others, _ 
Pauſanias obſerves, that the hall of the Pry- 
— anzum, where the entertainments were given, 
was called Tals. The ſtatues of the tutelary 
deities of that plate, and of the ſtate, were 
erected there, to accept the ſacrifices which 
were offered before the opening of the public 
and private aſſemblies, The deities were Vefta, 
Peace, Jupiter, and Minerva. In the ſame 
hall were the ſtatues of the great men who 
had given their names to the tribes of * 
| Q 
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The ſtatue of the famous Autolycbus was likes 
wiſe there; and thoſe of Themiſtocles and 
Miltiades ſerved afterwards to enhance the 
flattery of the Athenians, who, by a ſubſcrip- 
tion in later times, honoured a Thracian and a 
Roman by erecting their ſtatues, | 
The laws of Solon were fixed up in this hall 
to perpetuate the remembrance of them. | 
To be admitted to the repaſts of the Pry- 
tanzum, when the Prytanes were not in the 
exerciſe of their office, ,was a ſingular honour. 
It was only granted in acknowledgment of 
important ſervices done to the republic. It 
was likewiſe granted to orphans whoſe fa- 
thers had died in the ſervice of the ſtate; and 
thoſe orphans became the wards of that ſage 
council. | ne OY Fa ads 
So high an idea had the Athenians, of the 
honour which the conquerors at the Olympic 
games did their country, that they obtained 
the privilege of aſſiſting at the diſtributions, 
and ſitting at the table of the Prytanes. On 
this diſtinction was founded the reproach. 
againſt the Athenians for the ſentence which 
they paſſed on Socrates, Who, it was juſtly 
temarked, had a much better title to the 
honour. of being maintained in the . Pryta- 
næum, than a man, who, at the Olympic 
games, had gained the prize in horſemanſhip, 
or in conducting a chariot. 
We have ſeen to what uſe a part of the 
roviſions of the Prytanæum wete deſtined. 
ot diſtributions were likewiſe-made from 
theſe proviſions, to families who were in a 
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ſtate of irreproachable poverty, and who 
could not ſubſiſt without this ſuccour, which 
was given by public authority, in propor- 
tion to the numbers of which the indigent 
families were compoſed. 1 
The Athenians, in early times, conferred 
kaun diſtinctions with great reſerve; the 
honour of being admitted to the table of the 
Prytanes was only granted for very fignal 
A OI 2 DI | 
From the high eſteem which the illuſtri- 
ous patriotiſm and genius of Demoſthenes 
had juſtly obtained, his ſtatue was erected, at 
the OE expence, in the Prytanæum; and 
the Honour of fitting at the table of the Pry- 
tanes was granted to his eldeft ſon, and to 
the eldeſt ſon from him, in lineal ſucceſſion. 
We are told by Calliſthenes in Plutarch, that 
Polycritè, the grand-daughter of Ariſtides, 
in conſideration of the merit of her illuſtrious 
ue was put on the footing of a 
7rytanean penſioner, and received three oboli 
a-day for her maintenance; as, on account 
of the exclufion of her ſex; ſhe could not be 
admitted to the table of the Prytanes, | © * 
The ambaſſadors of the republic, the day 
on which they gave a ſatisfa@ory atcotht 
their negociations, were entettained in the 
Prytanzum, - Sp dan u 
Foreign ambaſſadors were likewiſe admit- 
ted there on the day of their audience, who 
came from princes, or ſtates, in alliance 
with, or friends of the Athenian common 
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The number of citizens having, in, proceſs 
of time, confiderably increaſed, to the ten old 
tribes were added the two tribes, Antigonis 
and Denetrias. The number of the Prytanes; 
which had been five hundred, was augmented 
to ſix hundred; and the duration of the Pry- 
taneæ was reduced to thirty days. On the 
ſupernumerary days, which completed the ſo- 
lar year, the Prytanes gave account bf theit 
adminiſtration, and rewards were adjudged to 
thoſe, who, in the exerciſe of their office, 
had deſerved well of the republic. _ 

. Bid. p. 37» ef. ſeg. 
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| O the Areopagus. 
The word Areopagus fignihes ſtrictly, rock 
of Mars. This was one of the moſt famous 
tribunals of Athens. It was in the town; on 
a rock, or hill, oppoſite to the citadel, We 
have already had oceaſion to rematk, in ſpeak 
ing of the laws of Solon, that Plutarch attri- 
butes the eſtabliſhment of the Areopagus to 
that famous legiſlator, On this inves! ooo 
ever, other authors think differently, and 
with good treaſon; for it appears undeniable, 
that this tribunal was inſtituted before Solon. 
But the beſt authorities allow him the honour 
ef its reſtoration. The city of Athens, go- 
verned till this time by tribunals of a circum» 
ſerĩbed jutiſdiction, which were multiplied 
by the moſt trifling accidents and circum- 
ſtances, took no fixed political or civil form, 
39015%7% - however 
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however cloſely united the members of thoſe 
tribunals were, by their general views to- 
wards the public good, by the common love 
of their country. As each of thoſe tribunals 
could only act in proportion to the power 
delegated to it, it was impoſſible that fo 
many different and unequal impreſſions ſhould 
give to the great machine of the ſtate that 
uniform and regular movement, which, by 
an impulſe always the ſame, would keep each 
part in the ſituation it ſhould maintain, with 
relation to the whole. . 
To effect this univerſal and harmonious 
wer, it was neceſſary to unite the different 
channels of public authority, which, by being 
too much diſtributed, loſt its force. This 
authority Solon collected, and placed it all in 
the court of Areopagus, which conſequently 
became the main ſpring of the government. 
The judges of this court, who, under Draco, 
decided only in caſes of murder, now took 
cognizance of crimes, of every kind; and the 
ſame tribunal which inflicted capital puniſh- 
ment on murder, poiſoning, burning of houſes, 
theft, gc, ſtruck at the roots of thoſe crimes, 
by arraigning idleneſs, luxury, and debauchery, 
Equally attentive to ſtimulate the indolence of 
the young, and the languor of the old, theſe 
ſage judges rouſed in the one the laudable am- 
bition to ſerve the ſtate, and reſtored. to the 
others their former activity. Satisfied that ex- 
tremes produce the ſame effects, they thought 
the republic had as much to fear from the 
exceſs of wealth as from the gripe of poverty, 
wk N Hence 
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Hence they exacted a minute account of the 
effects of every individual. Hence their great 
ſeverity to thoſe idle citizens, who, inſtead of 
being uſeful members in a ſtate, are its bane 
and its diſhonour, Iſocrates draws a moſt 
beautiful and ſtriking picture of thoſe vene- 
rable and aſtoniſhing men, and of the order 
and harmony which flouriſhed in Athens, by 
their wiſe adminiſtration. 
The judges of the Areopagus, fays that 
author, were more induſtrious to prevent 
crimes, by repreſenting them in an odious 
light, than to eſtabliſh modes of puniſhment. 
It was their opinion that the enemies of the 
ſtate were the inſtruments. deſtined by the 
Gods to puniſh the wicked; but that it was 
their province to correct and reform public 
and private manners. They were vigilantly 
attentive to the conduct of all the citizens, 
but particularly to that of the youth. They 
well knew that the impetuoſity of juvenile 
paſſion gave the moſt violent ſhocks to health 
and growing virtue; that it was the duty of 
inſpectors of education to ſoften the auſterity 
of moral diſcipline with innocent pleaſure; - 
and that no recreations were more elig = 
than bodily exerciſes, which enable a * 
man to give a good education its full play, 
which improve health, give a leafurabls. and 
agreeable vivacity, and even fortify the mind. 
The fortunes of the Athenians were too un- 
equal to admit the ſame mode of education; 
and therefore the youth were trained in a 
manner ſuitable to the rank and circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances of their reſpective families. Thoſe 
of the inferior claſſes were taught agriculture 
and commerce; from this principle, that 
idleneſs is followed by indigence, and that 
indigence excites to the moſt daring and atro- 
cious crimes. Having thus endeavoured by 
wiſe precautions, to preclude the entrance of 
moral evil, they thought they had little to 
fear. eee eee, an 
Exerciſes of the body, ſuch as horſeman- 
ſhip and hunting, were objects of educa- 
tion to the youth of liberal fortune. In this 
ſage diſtribution, their great aim was, to 
prevent the poor from committing crimes, 
and to facilitate to the rich the acquiſition of 
virtue. Not ſatisfied with having eſtabliſhed 
good laws, they were extremely careful to ſee 
that they were obſerved. With this view, 
they had divided the city into quarters, and 
the country into cantons. Thus every thing 
paſſed under their eyes; nothing eſcaped 
them; they were acquainted with the private 
conduct of every citizen. Thoſe who had 
been guilty of any irregularity were cited be- 
fore the magiſtrates, and were reprehended, 
or puniſhed in proportion to their miſde- 
meanour. Theſe ſame Areopagites obliged 
the rich to rehieve the poor. They repreſſed 
the intemperance of the youth by a ſevere 
diſcipline. Corruption in magiſtrates was 
ſuppreſſed - by the puniſhments denounced 
againſt it; and the o/ men, at the fight of 
the employments of the young, felt them- 
ſelves animated with a degree of juvenile 
vigour and activity. | 
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Religion came likewiſe under the cogni- 
zance of the Areopagites. Plato durſt never, 
as we are told by Juſtin Martyr, divulge his 

vate opinion concerning the Deity. He 
— learned, from the Egyptians, the doctrine 
of Moſes. It appeated to him the beſt, and 
he embraced it with ardour. But his dread 
of the Areopagites, who were attached to the 
prevailing ſyſtem, would not permit him 
even to name the author of ſentiments which 
oppoſed the common tradition. . St. Paul was 
interrogated on the new doctrines which he 
preached; ** You publiſh a ſyſtem,” ſaid the 
court of Areopagus to him, to which our 
% ears have not been accuſtomed.” Thus 
we ſe their juriſdiction extended to a minute 
regulation of the public worſhip. * - 

The public edifices, the cleannefs of the 
ſtreets, — pay of the ſoldiers, the diſtribu- 
tion of the public money; in a word, what- 
ever intereſted the republic was under the 
direction of the Areopagus. The pores 
themſelves, jealons as they were of their 
power, did nothing without conſulting this 
aſſembly, and ſuffered it, without a murmur; 

to amend their precipitate decrees, Yet this 
— however great it may ſeem, was 
ſubje&t to the laws; by them rewards and 
puniſhments were determined; and thoſe re- 
ſpectable judges gave an account of the exer- 
ciſe of theit truſt to public cenſors, Who were 
placed betwixt them and the people, to 
prevent the ay from n too 
3 | 

The 
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The moſt important qualifications were re- 
quired in thoſe who entered into the Areo- 
pagus. Solon made a law, by which they 
who had not been archons for a year ſhould 
not be admitted members of the Areopagus. 
To give more force to his law, he ſubjected 

himſelf to it, and was only admitted on that 
title, This was but the firſt ſtep; thoſe an- 
nual "magiſtrates, after having given law 
to the republic, were interrogated on their 
adminiſtration, If their conduct was found 
irreproachable, they were admitted Areopa- 
gites with eulogium; but the ſmalleſt miſ- 
condu excluded them from that honour for 
ever. What adminiſtration was' not to be 
expected from a tribunal ſo well compoſed ? 
what veneration was not due to men of ſuch 
rare talents and virtue? Such reſpect was paid 
them, that people preſumed not to laugh in 
their preſence; and ſo well eſtabliſhed was 
their reputation for equity, that thoſe whom 
they condemned, or diſmiſſed without grant- 
Ing their petition, never 1 that they 
had been unjuſtly treated. | 

The edifice of the Areopa pagus was extremely 
ſimple ; and its roof, which was at firſt of 
the moſt common materials, remained in that 
ſtate till the time of Auguſtus. This we 
learn from Vitruvius. Oreſtes was the firſt 

who thought of embelliſhing it. He' raiſed 
in it an altar to Minerva, He likewiſe 
adorned it with two ſeats of folid filver; on 
one of which the accuſer ſat, and the acciſed 
on the other, The one ſeat was conſecrated 

to 
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to Injury, and the other to Impudence. This 
religious ſketch was brought to perfection by 
Epimenides, who erected altars to thoſe alle- 
gorical deities, and ſoon after a temple, ' which 
Cicero mentions in his ſecond book of laws. 
This temple correſponded with that” which 
Oreſtes had built to the Furies, who brought 
him to Athens, and procured him the protec- 
tion of Minerva, Epimenides dedicated it a 
ſecond time to the Furies, or ſevere Goddeſſes, 
as they were termed by the Athenians. A 
man was thought loſt without reſource, and a 
victim to every human ill, if he enforced a. 
perjury by invoking the ſacred name of thoſe 


# 


tremendous divinities, 
- Thoſe who employed their thoughts in 
ſolving the myſteries of Paganiſm, imagined 


that the Eumenides had their temple fo near 
the court of Areopagus, that they might en- 
lighten the judges by their inſpiration, and, 
by their continual aſſiſtance, prevent them 
from committing thoſe errors to which hu- 
man weakneſs is liable. To propitiate thoſe 
terrible deities, and to procure their favour 
for the Areopagus, . they were worſhipped 
with great punctuality and devotion; and the 
ſenate itſelf appointed their prieſts, Demo- 
ſthenes had been nominated to prefide over 
their ſacrifices ; and he thought it very extra- 
ordinary, that he, to whom the republic had 
confided ſo important an office, ſhould be 
publickly impeached. gh 
It was natural to aſſociate with the Eume- 
be other deities, who ſhared, with 
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them, the ſovereign empire over the dead, 
Epimenides placed in their temple the ſtatues 
of Pluto, of Mercury, and of Tellus. They 
were all, according to Pauſanias, of an agree- 
able form, Each of them was placed upon 
an altar, on which the citizens, or ſtrangers, 
who had been acquitted by the Areopagus, 
made their grateful offerings. 

But it was not to gratitude alone that theſe 
ſeveral deities owed all the incenſe that 
ſmoked upon their altars. They who had 
been accuſed before the ſenate, haraſſed with 
ſuperſtition, and uncertain how theſe deities 
would be affected towards them, were laviſh 
of ſacrifices to obtain their clemency, by 
which they hoped their Judges would like- 
wiſe be influenced. 

The tomb of OEdipus was another. of the 
ornaments of the Areopagus. It was 2 bs 
outward court of the Areopagus, wher 
barge was likewiſe placed, which made a = 
of the pomp at the public games. 


Whatever homage and implicit chedienca / 


the court of gus might derive: from all 
this religious parade, the public good: was 
always dearer to them than any lower advan- 
tages they might have drawn from the altars 
and | temples with n they were ſur⸗ 
rounded. 

The ſenate aflembled i in a hall built on the 
ſummit of a hill, which was aſcended with 
difficulty by the old men beat with age. 
However, as for ſome time they only aſſem- 
bled on the three laſt days of each * 

| tne7 
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they bore with patience this inconvenient 
ſituation. But public affairs multiplied to 
ſach a degree, that they were obliged to add 
to the three former fittings a fourth, which 
was held on' the ſeventh day of the month, 
and which was ſoon' ſucceeded by an aſſembly 
every day. Their meetings were ſo regular 
that they were .not interrupted by the mo 
ſolemn Tegtivals, till Cephiſodorus was archon, 
who, in the third year of the ro5th Olym- 
piad, made a decree, which obliged the Areo- 
pagites to celebrate, after the example of the 
other courts, the Apaturian feaſts, which 
laſted five days. >: | IG 
This affituous and painful exerciſe of their 
office made the Areopagites feel all the in: 
convenience of the ſituation of their tribun: 
and determined them to remove it to a. par 
of the city, called the Royal Portico, It was 
a ſquare, expoſed to all the inclemencies of 
the weather. When the judges, who aſſem 
bled there in profound ſilence, had taken their 
places, they were incloſed by a thread, or 
rather a cofd, drawn around tbem. 
They held their aſſemblies in the be 
© 


that their attertioti to public affairs might n 

be diverted by external objects,. — and, adds 
Lucian, that they might only be influenced 
by the arguments, and not by the preſence 
and action of the ſpeakers. This circum- 
ſtance” explains a paſſage in Atheneus, who 
tells us, that'none Knew the numbers nor faces 
of the Areopagites. The cuſtom of admi- 
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ſiar to them. It was followed by all the other 
tribunals, when they tried for murder; for 
two reaſons: — 1ſt, That the judges, ,;the 
ſworn protectors of innocence, might not be 
hurt by being under cover with criminals, 
whoſe hands were polluted with blood. adly, 
That the accuſer and the accuſed might not 
be under the ſame roof, ©, ©. 
When all the members of the ſenate were 
convened, a herald enjoined: filence, and or- 
dered the people to retire, As ſoon, as the 

had departed, the aſſembly proceeded to buſi- 
neſs; and as they deemed the leaſt preference 
a flagrant injuſtice, the cauſes which they 
were to determine were drawn by a kind of 
lottery ; and the ſame chance which brought 
them up, diſtributed them to different num- 
bers of judges, ſmall or great, according to 
the importance of the ſeveral cauſes. 
Ins early times, the parties themſelves ſtated 
their cauſe in a ſimple manner, The, elo- 
quence of advocates was thought a dangerous 
talent, fit only to yarniſh crimes. But after- 
wards, the Areopagus, on this point, relaxed 
from their ſeverity, at firſt the accuſed, and 
ſoon after the acciſers, were permitted to 
engage thoſe to make the attack and the de- 
fence, whoſe profeſſion it was to exert. the 
aft of ſpeaking, for others, with accuracy and 
e huts 

Sextus Empiricus ſeems not to have ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed times, where , he ſays, 
that the court of Areopagus did not {| 2 
thoſe who were to be tried at their bar i 
n 09 OP BE ene 
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avail themſelves of the abilities of others. 
What vndoubtedly led him into that miſtake, 
was, an inviolable cuſtom of that tribunal, 
which prohibited, in 3 all that warm 
and pictuteſque oratory, which ſeduces, the 
judgment, and inflames the paſſions. When 
the ſuffrages were collected, each perſon gave 
bis in falence.: They voted with a ſmall flint, 
which they held bet wixt the thumb and the 

_ "to: next fingers, and which they put into 
one of the two urns that ſtood in à corner of 
the hall. One ſtood before tlie other. The 
firſt was called the Urn of Death; the ſecond, 
the Urn of Compaſſion. That of death was of 
braſs, and was — proper; that of com- 
paſſion was of wood, and was termed impro- 
per. The judges commonly brought their 
flint to the aſſembly, and put it into the urn; 
but, that all the ſuffrages might be collected, 
the herald took the to urns, and preſented 
them, one after another, to every ſenator, 
commanding him, in the name of the repub- 
lic, no longer to defer his gettal ot con- 
demnation. 398 
For this method of giving ewe which 
was called vp — becauſe it kept the 
vote of each perſon undiſcovered, the Thirty 
Tyrants, to make themſelves maſters of the 
deciſions of the Areopagus; ſubſtituted au- 
-other, by means of which they knew exactly 
the opinion of each of the judges; for they 
obliged them to bring their flints publickly, 
and lay them upon two tables placed — 
them, the ſituation of which was quite 
91:3 H 2 PO ts 
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polite to that of the /urns ; for the firſt of 
thoſe tables was that of Life; and he Rec, 
that of Death. | © 

The firſt ſubſſances with which they FAG 
Air ſuffrages were not ſmall pieces of the 
bones of a hog, as ſome authors aſſert, but 
fea-ſhells, for which, pieces of braſs of the 
ſame form, termed ondyla, were afterwards 
ſubſtituted. The ſubſtances with which they 
voted were diſtinguiſhed by their form and 
colour. Thoſe which condemned were black, 
-and perforated in the middle; the others were 
white, and not perforated. The precaution 
of piercing the black ones tends to prove, 
what we have already obſerved, that the court 
of Arcopagus ſate in the night :, for what end 
did it ſerve to pierce the black ſhells, or flints, 
if the judges could have ſeen them and the 
white ones, and conſequently have diftin- 
guiſhed their colours by the aſſiſtance of the 
light? But as they paſſed ſentence in the dark, 
it is evident that a difference beſides that of 
colour was neceflary, to know the black ones 
from the white The judges were likewiſe 
itted to multiply at pleaſure the diſtinc- 
tions between figns, which eſſontially diſtia- 
iſhed the fates of men. 
After the ſuffrages were collected, they 
- were taken out of the two. urns, and put into 
a third vaſe of braſs, They were then count- 
ed; and as the number of white or of black 
flints was higher or inferior, one of the judges 
drew with his nail a ſhorter or a longer line, 
on TP with a „ ee on. _ 
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the reſult of each cauſe was marked. The 
ſhort line expreſſed. acquittal ;| the long one. 
condemnation. 

With regard to the emoluments of / the. 
judges, they were as moderate as thoſe of the 
advocates. The length of the proceſs did nos 
enhance its expence; and when the deciſion 
of a cauſe. was poſtponed till the next day, the 
committee were only paid an obolus on r 
day. Hence Mercury, in Lucian, is ſurpriſed 
that ſuch ſenſible old men as the ſenators'of 

were, ſhould. fell; at low a 
price, the trouble of aſcending ſo high. 2 

As to the number of the judges. which. 
"compoſed the Areopagus, ſome authors, at- 
tentive only to a part of Solon's regulation, b 
which „ for the — — 
but the nine archons ſhould be admitted 
members of the Areopagus, have imagined 
that this tribunal was filled anew every year, 
and that it never conſiſted. of more than nine 
iſtrates. This opinion, and ſome others, 
are refuted by the citeumſtantial account- 
which: Diogenes Laertius gives us of the con- 
demnation of Socrates. That great man had 
wiſhed to, ſubſtitute a rational hypotheſis for 
the fabulous and extravagant ſyſtem! of reli- 
gion which prevailed in bis 96 His pro- 
jock, — laudable; appeared impious in 
the eye of ſuperſtion. Information was laid 
age inſti him before: the Areopagus,. and he 
had as many accuſers as fellow - citigens. Af. 
tor the charges and the anſwers were heard: 
| they i proceeded to * the opinions 
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were divided; but not equally; for the num- 
ber of thoſe'who-condemned him, exceeded 
by two hundred and eighty-one the number 
of thoſe who declared him innocent. He 
made an ironical reply to this iniquitous ſen- 
tence, by telling his judges, that he took it 
for granted they would admit him to a'main- 
tenance in the Prytanæum. On this ſareaſm, 
eighty of thoſe who had voted in his favour 
forſook him, went over to the's oppoſite party, 
and condemned him to die. Here then we 
have three hundred and —— judges who 
condemn; to whom if we add thoſe who! 
rm. in acquitting him, the! number an 0 

conſiderable. 

Y Of a all the judgments of the cep — 
moſt famous one, excepting that of Mars, 
was the ſentence which they paſſed on Oreſtes. 
His trial, which happened under Demophon, 
the 12th king of 22 in 375 of the Attio 
ra, owed all its fame to a remarkable cir- 
cumſlance, that gave riſe to a cuſtom which 
was obſerved ever afterwards. Oreſtes had 
killed his mother; he was accuſed before the 
Arcopagus, and cited to appear in that court. 
He would mee loſt his life in conſeque nee of 
the equal diviſion of the votes, had not Mi- 
nerva, mov —— his misfortunes declared 
herſelf for thoſe who had abſolved him} and 
joined her -ſaffrage to hers." Thus Oteſtes 
was ſaved, In veneration to this miracle the 
Areopagites, whenever the ſufftages were 
equally divided, decided in favout of the a 


Fuſed, by granting ba hat they termed A 
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foell of Miner va. Cephalus and Dædalus 
were condemned by the Areopagus, long be⸗ ä 
| fore the time of Oraſtes. 

We find in ancient authors ſome deciſi ons 
of this tribunal, which bear the ſtrongeſt 
marks of juſtice, though their objects are pt 
intereſting. We ſhall here quote an anecdote 
from Aulus Gellius, and Valerius Maximus, 
5 a woman who was accuſed of having poi- 

ned her” hüſband and her ſon, She was 
taken, and brought before Dolabella, who 
was then proconful of Aſia, She was no 
ſooner in his preſence, than ſhe owned the 
fact; and added, that ſhe had very good rea- 
ſons for putting her huſband and her ſon, to 
death,—* I had,“ ſaid ſhe, to my firſt huſ- 
„band, a ſon whom 1 tenderly loved, and 
« Whoſe virtues' rendered him worthy. of all 
V; affection. My ſecond huſband, and 

5 ſon whotn I bare to him, caurdered my. 

vöutite child. I thought it would have- 
been Unjuſt to have ſuffered thoſe two 
l tonſters of barbarity to live. If you think, 
git, that I have committed a crime, it 15 
* r province to puniſh it; I certainly ſhalt 

ever pent of it.“ This affair embar- 
added Dolsbella. She was afterwards ſent to 
the Areopagus; and that court, when they 
had examined her a long time, ordered her 
ank her accuſer to appear before them again 
a Hundred years after, from the firſt day of 


ber trial. ieee 

2 :maſt-n 322 Ratever! ſuppoſe that the 
Areqpagus ale s preſerved'its old reputation ; 
DONS H 4 35 
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for ſuch is the conſtitution of human affairs, 
that perfection, with regard them, i is a vio- 
lent, and conſequently a ganſitory ſtate. Pe- 
ricles, who lived about a hundred years after 
Solon, to flatter the pe ple 2 and win them to 
his party, uſed his utmoſt efforts to weaken 
the authority of the Areopagus, which. was 
then diſliked by the multitude, _ He 
from it the cognizance of many affairs which 

had before come undes its juriſdiction 3 and 
to forward his deſign of 188 ling it, employs 
ed the eloquence of Ephialtes, whoſe talent 
were formidable, and who Was an avowe 
enemy to the great men of Athens. 

The Arcopagus itſelf ſeemed to ſecopd the 
endeavours of a man who, projected its ruin, 
and by its miſconduct, haſtened its fall. The 
old rules of the court, by which none were 
2 its members, but thoſe whole ungx- 

eptionable conduct would ſupport its ma- 

, ſee med too ſevere, They grew. 4 
Elias 7 their choice; and preſuming th that 

e faults with which they e Would 
ſoon. be reformed in the ſociety of ſo many 
good examples, vice e grept. 
among them: corruption, cret and 
timid, grew inſenſibly open mY 15 56 
made ſuch progreſs, that the 


crimes were ſoon ane nt 
4055 were not copied from the low ge abans. 


oned multitude, but from thoſe. 6p Spot ES 


the venerable and auſtere cen 175 0 


and of vice. nich de ant thi Tee 
a piece, which be ke ded YE 
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where he ſtrips the maſk off thoſe; hypacriti- 
cal legiſlators, who were now equally apt to 


be ſeduced by weatth and by beauty, 80 


much had the Athenian ſenate degenerated in 
the days of Iſocrates. The compariſon which 
that orator draws betwixt' its original and 


fallen ſtate, is 100 beautiful not to be quoted 


bere: and with it we (hall cloſe this ak.” 

In the glorious days of the Arcopegus, 
« (ſays this author) our youth avoided thoſe 
„ amuſements to which they now devote their 


life. Wholly cecupied- with their duties, 
their fole ambition centered ip diſcharging 


them; and _ only who diſtinguiſhed 
% themſelves equal and excellent con- 
duct were „ with publia admi- 
© ration. They cautiouſiy ſhunned publie 
« places; and when: neceſſity took them Wah 
« ther, it was evident, from their modeſt and 
*« reſerved behaviour, that vanity and oftenta- 
«tion were not their taſte, A praſane con- 
tempt of old men; nay, the lea oppoſition 
« to their 1 they deemed an enur- 
4 mous crime. eat and ſo general was 
* Mur — in Fog 0 — of. plc eve 
& tainment, chat oven our ſlaves, who'badt 
then a ſenſe of honour, were aſhamach to aat 
and drink there. A talent for 
*. was to thew contemptible. They applied 
— their minds to the diſcuſſion of ſerioua and 


important ; and a facility at repartge; - 


©* high, is. now eſteemed a tich gift. di ganuce, 


4 pr TR excited compaſſian.c! 1-4 * 
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But let it not be imagined, that I have 
any ill-will againſt the young men of our 
days. The degeneracy to which they are 
4: ſunk, is not their work. And I am happy 
in dnowing many of them, for whom indo- 
&.Jence' and debauchery have no charms, 
To whom then are we to aſcribe” this cor- 
« ruption; this -profligacy of manners? To 
©: thoſe who, before us, governed the republic; 
they opened an avenue to thoſe diforders 
which degrade, which overwhelm the ſe- 
i nate that ſenate which defended Athens 
from the evils which now oppreſs her 
from falſe accuſations, from indigence, from 
s exactions in time of war——that ſenate, 
which, by eſtabliſhing peace abroad, and 
L unanimity at home, rendered us equally 
faithful to the other ſtates of Greece whim 
&:we:had ſaved, and formidable to the Bar- 
ia barians, whoſe audacity we had ſo repteſſed, 
utthat they thought themſelves 2 
happy, when the hand, which had given 
a them ſuch terrible blows, ceaſed to ſtrike. 
It was to that "ſenate that we owed the 
2 ſecurity” which brightened thoſe 
Tahhleyon — The moſt expoſed houſes 
n ha country were then embelliſhed 
*:without fear of robbers : magnificence was 
<:there diſplayed as fafely as in town. In 
—— days of innocence and moderation, the 
N oy 7 paſſed moſt of their 
e within the limits of their patrimony ; 


« and were loath to quit thoſe-abodes of pure 
WI 6 felicity, 
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« felicity. The moſt ſolemn feaſts did not 
« unite them to the city; a healthy and hap- 
« py family was a finer fight to them than 
« the pomp of the public games. They ſet. 
« juſt value upon objects; and did not eſti- 
« mate their happineſs by the magnificence of 
% ſhews, nor by the tranſient and ſelfiſh libe- 
« rality of the Mdiles, who in diſtributing” 
« their largeſſes to the people, have no other 
aim than to outdo their predeceſſors. They 
made true felicity conſiſt in ſimplicity and 
moderation, and in that equal plenty wWHich 
« afforded every citizen the neceſſaries of liſe. 


4 What wiſdom there was in thoſe who go? 


„ verned then! And what peace of mind, 
„hat enjoyment they reaped from their 
+ wiſdom! How truly glorious was their ſitu- 
ation; and how deplorable is ours! In 
ſnort can we ſee, without the moſt pungent” 
«regret, thoſe of our fellow - citizens ho are 
+ deſtitute of all ſupport, and ready to pt 
for hunger, come to the public tribupale, 
* in queſt of a poor pittance from the eaprioe 
of chance, to protract a miſerable life while 
the ſtate is induſtrious to ſupply) the extra- 
* vagance of the ſailors an abſurd and ſhame- 
ful waſte; which was certainly unknown 
eto our forefathers, and neceſſarily reſerved” 
for thoſe fatal times which were to follow 
the ruin of the Areopagus. bid. com. vii. 
p. 174, 175. ef e. tom. xviii. p. 79. e.. 
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Ax TTA XII. 


Of the Heliaſtæ. 


5 | The Hiliaſle were ſo called, according to 
forme 2utbors, from a Greek word, which = 
nifies, tn afemble in a great e and ac- 
cording to others, from another word which 
ſignifies, The Sun, —— they held their aſ- 
ſomblies in an open place. They compoſed 
not only the moſt numerous, but likewiſe the 
moſt important of the Athenian. tribunals ; 
fes their ptovinee was either to explain the 
obſcure! laws, or to give new. v and 
asthesity to thoſe which had been violated; 
The Theſmothetz convoked the aflembly of 
the Heliaſtæ, which ſometimes amounted to 
a, thouſand, ſometimes to fifteen hundred 
Judges. Mr. Blanchard is of opinion, that to 
make this number, the Theſmothetæ ſome- 
times ſummoned: thoſe. of each tribe who had 
laſt quitted the public offices which they had 
onmeiſed in another court. 
Hawever that may be, it appears chat the 
aſſemblies of the Hel'ade were not frequent, 
as they would have interrupted: the juriſdiction 
of the ſtated ee — courſe 
of oſfairss. i 75 

The Theſmotheta: | 266d e enn Seda w 
this aſſemhly, for —— three oboli; 
which: are equal to: tv ] Roman ſeſterces; or 
to half a drachma. Hence Ariſtophanes terme 
them the brothers of the tritbolus. They 
were gy condemned to pay a fine if they 
x191TxiA came 
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came too late; and if they did not preſent 
themſelves till after the oratots had begun to 
ſpeak, they were not admitted. Their attend- 
ance was requited out of the public treaſury, 
and their pay was called mib beliafticus.' 
The aſſembly met, at firſt, according to 
Ariſtophanes, at the riſing of the fun. 8 the 
judges were obliged to meet under cover on 
account of froſt and ſnow, they had a fire: 
but there is not a paſſage in any ancient author 
which informs us of the place where theſe 
aſſemblies were held, eithet in the rigorous 
or in the mild ſcaſons. We only leatn that 
there was a double inclofure around the a- 
fembly, that it might not be diſtutbed. The 
firſt was a kind of Ae gyro ** e to 
ſpace, ſeparated: by doors, over whidh: were 
painted in red the ten or twelve firſt letters of 
the Greek alphabet, which directed the en- 
trance of the officers. who compoſed. the tri- 
bunal, each of them entering under the letter 
which diſtinguiſhed his tribe. The beadles of 
the court, to whom they ſhe wed the wands 
which had been ſent! them by the Theſmo- 
thetæ as a ſummons to meet, examined its 
mark, to ſee if it was authentic, and then in- 
troduced then. The ſecond: ineloſute, which - 
283 the diſtance of twenty 

ormer, wa* ja ope, or cord; that the 
who ſtood — firſt incloſure, — | 
deſirous to ſee what paſſed within the. ſecond,” 
might not be prevented from gratifying, their 
cutioſity at à proper diſtanece. Thus the 
attention of the judges as not intertupted 15 
| 5 the 


feet from the 
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the concourſe of the multitude, many of 
whony were one oy views of med. or or! boy 


ev IN of Pe metmbersofchoadſembl 
diſtribured! two s of copper, one Hick 


was perforated, not, certainly, that it might be 
diſtinguiſhed from the other byfeeling; for theſe 
aſſemblies met at theriſing, and were diſſolved 
at the ſetting of the ſun. Thoſe pieces of 

copper had been ſubſtituted: for little ſea-ſhells, 
ER were, at firſt, in uſe; The king was 

reſent at the aſſembly, at whoſe command it 
had been ſummoned. The Theſmothetæ 
read the names of thoſe who were to compo 
it, and each man took his place as he was 
called. The Theſmothetæ were then ſent 
for, whoſe function it was to obſerve prodi- 
_ gies; and to ſuperintend the ſacrifices ; and if 
they gave their ſanction, the deliberations 
were begun, It is well known that the 
officers called Extgetæ were often corrupted 
by thoſe who were intereſted in the debates 
of the aſſembly ; and that they excited ſuch 
tumults as were raiſed by the Roman tribunal 
in the popular aſſemblies convoked K * 
4 * 564 5 

Of all the monuments which: remain re- 
Meg to the Heliaſtz, the moſt curious is the 
oath which thoſe judges took before the Theſ- 
mothetæ: Demoſthenes hath preſerved it in 
his oration againſt Timocrates, who having 
been bribed by thoſe who had been entruſted 
with the effects taken on board a veſſel of 


en and refuſed to give an account of 
them, 
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them, got a law paſſed, by which an enlargv- 
ment was granted to priſonertfor public debts, 
on. giving bail, Demoſthenes, in making his 
oration againſt that law, ordered the oach of 
the Heliaſtæ to be read aloud as a perpetual 
auxiliary to his arguments, and bappily calcu- 
lated, to intereſt | the multitude, and inflame 
their paſſions. This oath we ſhall quote, that 
our readers may know how reſpectable a tti- 
bunal that of & Heliaſtæ wan andi | 
portance of their deciſions. - ad thw i» 
Iwill judge according to hed and 
« decrees of the people of Athens, and of the 
« ſenate of five 3 I will never give 
_ * my vote for the eſtabliſhment of a tyrant; 
« nor of an oligarchy. Nor will Lever give my 
g approbation to an opinion prejudicial to the 
liberty, or to the union of the IS of 
“Athens. I will not ſecond- thoſe» petſons 
„who may propoſe a reduction of private . 
« debts, or a diſtribution of the lands or houſes 
« of the Athenians. I will not recall exiles, 
* nor endeavour to procure a pardon for thoſe 
ho ſhall be condemned to die. Nor will 
] force thoſe to retire whom the laws and 
* the  ſuffrages of the people-ſhall permit to re- 
* main in their country. I will not give m 
< vote to any candidate for a public function, 
«© who gives not an account of his conduct in 
* the office which he has previouſly: filled; 
nor will I preſume to ſolicit any truſt from 
* the commonwealth, without ſubjecting my- 
« ſelf to this condition, which I mcaniasvabli- 
% gatory to the nine * to the chief of 
e religious 
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. matters, to thoſe who ate balloted 
4 tlie fame day with the nine Archons; to 
e the herald; the actibaifador, and the other 
ders of their court. I will nor ſuffer the 
« fame man to hold tlie ſame offiee twice, ot 
4 to hold two offices in the fame year. I will 
7 not accept any preſent, either myſelf, or vb 
<, another, either or indirectly, as 
e member of the Heliaſtie afſembly. oh 
« Jeminly declare that I am thirty - years old. 
« ] will be equally attentive and impartial to 
tho accuſor and the accuſed; I will give my 
<4 ſentence rigorouſſy according to evidence. 
Thus I ſwear, by Jupiter, by Neptune, and 
* by. Ceres, to ac. And if I violate any of 
my engagements, I imprecate, from theſe 
15 deities, ruin on and my family. 
% And I requeſt them to grant me every kind 
« of proſpetity, if I am faithful to my oath. 
The teader ſhould peruſe what follows this 
oath, to ſee with what ende Demo- 
ſtkenes avails himſelf of it, and how he applies 

its principles to the cauſe which he defendb. 
Here we have one of the motives of the 
of this aſſembly. Ariftofls informs 
us of another; which was, by the public 
authority, d to them, to ele à wagt 
ſtrate in the room of one dead. Id is ſur- 
priſing that Pauſanias, who enters ſo often in- 
to details, gives us no particular accounit? of 
this aſſembly. All chat he ſays of it, is, that 
the moſt numerous of the enn aſemblie 
Wap callod: Hrlicè. Wh 
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We are told by Diogenes Laertius, in his 
be of Solon, that it was before one of theſe. 
Jeliaſte aſſemblies that Piſiſtratus preſented 
himſelf, covered with wounds and contuſions, 
(for thus he had treated himſelf and the mules 
which 7 — his car), e the indignation 
of the people againſt his pretended enemies, 
who, jealous, whe gel the popularity 
be bag uired by aſſetting the 15 of his 
F in oppoſition to the 
men in power, had attacked him while he was 
hunting, and had wounded him in that bar- 
barous manner. His defign, ſucceeded ; 2 
guard was appointed him, by the aſſiſtance of 
which he acquired the ſovereignty, or tyranny. 
of Athens, and kept it thirty-three years, The 
power of the aſſembly appeared remarkably 
on that concefſion ; for Solon, ho was pre- 
ſeat, oppoſed it with all his efforts; and did 
r on att 
We ſhall 1 to the manner in 
which the judges gave their ſuffrages. There 

was a ſort of veſſel, covered with an oſier mat, 
on which were placed two urns, the one of 
18 the other of wood. In the lid of 
theſe urns there was an oblong hole, which 
was large at the top, and grew narrower. 
downwards, as we fee in ſome old boxes 
of our churches, The ſuffrages, which con- 
demned the accuſed perſon, were thrown 
into the wooden urn, which was termed 
Kyrios, That of copper, named. Ayres, re- 
ceived thoſe which abſolved him. 2255 2 
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Ariſtotle obſerves, that Solon, who n 
was to make his people ha appr "and who 
y the. clec- 

tion of the nine Archons, annual officer 

whoſe power was almoſt abſolute, tempered 
their ſovereignty, 2 0 Se the _ 
of appealing 22 2 e, who 
was to be aſſembled by lt ig ive 2 faf- 
frage; after having wth the bath of the He- 
liaſtz, in a place near the 'Patiathenzurt'; ;- 
where Hiſſus had, 95 former days, calmed a 
ſedition of the people, and bound them to 
unanimity by an oath. It has likewiſe been 
reinatked, that the god Apollo was not in- 


voked in the cath of the eliaſtæ, as in the 


oaths of the othet judges. We have ob- 
ſetved, that he who took the oath of the He- 
Haſte, engaged that he would not be cor- 
rupted by foliciration' or money. Thoſe W¹i.s 
violated this part of their oath, were con- 


demned to pay a fevete fine. The Decemvirs 


at Rome made ſuch cottuption a capital crime. 

But Afconius remarks, that the puniſhment 
denounced againſt them was mitigated in later 
times; and that they were expelled the ſe- 
nate, or bapilbed for a certain til e, according 


to the s of their galt. 
Tom. vii. p. 68. e #4. 
145 1 70 1 * XIII. 17 IM 
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An exact knowledge of all che p partiswrb 
NE. to offraci/m is very — for 
nothing 
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nothing more diſcovers the internal ſprings of 
— republic, the tone of its governmefit, and 

the ßeculiar chatacter of the people of 
Athens. 11121122 Menn 
Oſtraciſm a le, by which the Athg 
nians condemned to a bahlſhtment of ten . 
thoſe whole influehce they feated, or whoſe 
merit — * He whom they ſuſpected 
of Pare A by an abuſe of power, to 
gain the ſovert ok Athens, was generally 
puniſhed with lat. ths 
This puniſhment was called raciſin from 
the Greck word bg, which property” 
hifies a hell; bot when applied to this 45 
it is uſed for tht billet on which the provi 
mans wrote the names of the citizens whom 
they intended to baniſh.” The learned are di- 
_ vided with regard to the fubſtance of which 
this billet was formed: ſome infiſt that it was a 
ſmall ſtone, or a piece of brick; ſome, that it 
was a piece of bark; and others aſſert, that it 
was a ſhell. The word admits moſt of theſe 
interpretations; but what determines its true 
ſenſe, isthe epithet given it by ancient authors, 
of ceramic? maſtix, which words ſignify, « The 
vc pumiſbment of potter clay; and this ex- 
preſſion feems to us à proof, that the word 
orpaxty, when” applied on this occaſion, fig- 
nifies a piece of haked earth, in the form of a 
'ſhell ;- and undoubtedly the Latin authors had 
this idea 9 6 the word bee; for they tranſlated 
it by reſtula. 

The ancients are Mont divided with re- 
| gard to the time when oſtraciſm was inſti- 
1 tuted. 
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tuted. But they all agree, that the perſon 

who moved the law, was its firſt victim. But 
as to the name of its patron, and the time of 
its eſtabliſhment, they differ extremely. Ma- 
ny are of opinion, that oſtraciſm owes its ori- 
gin to very remote time.. 
However that be, the puniſhment of oſlra- 
ciſm was inflicted by the Athenians when 
their liberty was in danger. If, for inſtance, 
jealouſy or ambition had ſowed diſcord among 
the chiefs of the republic, and if different 
parties were formed, which threatened ſome 
revolution in the ſtate, the people aſſembled to 
propoſe meaſures proper to be taken in order 
to prevent the conſequences. of a dixiſion, 
which in the end might be fatal to freedom. 
Oſtraciſm was the remedy to which they uſually 
had recourſe on theſe occaſions ; and the con- 
ſultations of the people generally terminated 
with a decree, in which a day was fixed for 
a particular aſſembly, when they were to 
proceed to the. ſentence of oftraciſm. Then - 
they who were threatened with baniſhment, 
omitted no afliduity or art, which might gain 
them the favour of the people. They made 
harangues to evince their innocence, and the 
great injuſtice that would be done them if 
they were baniſhed. They ſolicited, in per- 
ſon, the intereſt of every citizen; all their 
party exerted themſelves in their behalf; they 
procured informers to vilify the chiefs of the 
oppolite faction. Some time before the meet · 
ing of the aſſembly, a wooden incloſure was 
raiſed in the forum, with ten doors: i. e. with 
a5 


* 
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as many as there were tribes in the republic; 
and when the appointed day was come, the 
citizens of each tribe entered at their reſpec- 
tive door, and | threw into the middle of the 
inclofure the ſmall brick on which the citizen's 
name was written, whoſe baniſhment they vot- 
ed. The Archons and the ſenate preſided at 
this aſſembly, and counted the billets. He who 
was condemned by fix thouſand of his fellow- 
citizens, was obliged to quit the city within 
ten days; for ſix thouſand voices, at leaſt, 
were requiſite to baniſh an Athenian by oſtra- 
ciſm; 1 

The Athenians, without doubt, foreſaw the 
inconveniences to which this law was ſubject; 
but they choſe rather, as Cornelius Nepos 
hath remarked, ſometimes to expoſe the in- 
nocent to an unjuſt cenſure, than to live in 
* continual alarms. Yet as they were ſenſible 

that the injuſtice of confeunding virtue and 
vice would have been too flagrant, they ſof- 
tened, as much as they could, the rigour of 
oſtraeiſm. It was not aggravated with the 
circumſtances which were moſt diſhonourable 
and ſhocking, m the ordinary mode of exile. 
They did not confiſcate the goods of thoſe 
who were baniſhed by oſtraciſm. They en- 
joyed the produce of their effects in the places 
into which they were baniſhed; and . they 
were baniſhed only for a certain time. But in 
the common baniſhment, the goods of the 
exiles were always confiſcated, and no hopes 
were given them of ever returning to 
3 13 The 
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The ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes informs us ef 

a third difference betwixt oftraciſm and the 
common baniſhment. He fays, that a parti, 
cular place of retirement was a d to thoſe 
who were baniſhed by oſtraciſm, which was 

inted to the other exiles. We fub 
— the truth ofthis obſertation; 
for Themiſtocles was certainly not limited in 
his baniſhment. That great man, as we are 
told by Thucydides, though his chief refidence 
was at Argi, travelled over all the Kang me 

neſus. 

This puniſhment, far from conveying the 
idea of infamy, became, at Athens, a proof of 
merit, by the objects on which it was inflict- 
ed; as Ariſtides the Sophiſt juſtly obſerves, in 
bis ſecond declamation againſt the Gorgias 

of Plato, where he ſays, that oſtraciſm was 

not an effect of the vindictive fpirit of the 

people againſt thoſe whom it condemned; 

that the law, whether good or bad (for he 

enters not into an examination of the queſtion); 

was | only meant to prune” the Joxuriant 

growth of tranſcendent merit; that it con- 

| demned to an exile of ten years, only thoſe 
muaſtrious men who were accuſed of being ex- 
1 alted far above other citizens by their eo 
1 cuous virtue; and that none of that publio in- 
dignation was-ſhewn to the exiles by oſtraciſin; 
which commonly breaks out againſt criminals. 
Such were the mitigations with which this 
law' was mtroduced among the Athenians: 
and by them we'fec that they were ſenſible 
of all the 1 inconveniences to which it w ſub- 
24 k | Jet. 
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jet. They were indeed too enlightened: a 
people not to foreſee the many inſtances: of 
injuſtice which it might produce; that if in 
ſome teſpects it would be favourable to li- 
berty, in others it would be its enemy, by 
condemning citizens without allowing them 
a previous defense; and by making à capri- 
cious and envious people, arbiters of the fate 
of great men; that it might even become per- 
nicious to the ſtate, by depriving it of its beſt 
ſubjects, and by rendering the adminiſtration 
of public affairs an odious employment to men 
of capital talents and virtue. Foc 

Howeyer great the inconveniences of oſtra- 
ciſm-were, it would not have been impoſſible 
to avoid them; and we may add, that this 
law would have been of ſervice to the ſtate, if 
the people by whom it was inſtituted had 
always had diſcernment enough, only to. give 
it farce on ſych occaſions as endangered li- 
berty. But its fate was like that of almoſt all 
other laws which. the wiſeſt legiſlators have 
planned for the good of communities. Deſtined 
by their inſtitution to maintain order, io re- 

reſs injuſtice, and to protect innacence, men 
— found ways to pervert their application, 
and have made them inſtruments to gratify 
their private paſſions. Thus oſtraciſm was 
eſtabliſhed to prevent the dangerqus enter- 
priſes of the great, and to preſerve the vigour 
of the democracy; hut the people of Athens, 
aturally jealous and envigus, exerted that 
law, tq remove men of eminent merit from 
the ſtate, by whoſe 1 they wore. ro- 

* 1 4 


proved 
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proved and intimidated. The fear of tyranny 
was commonly but a ſpecious pretext with 
which they veiled their malignity. The re- 
peated victories which they had gained over 
the Perſians, had rendered them, fays Plu- 
arch, proud ard inſolent. Intoxicated with 
their proſperity, they arrogated all its glory 
to themſelves ; they were jealous of thoſe citi- 
zens, whoſe political and military talents were 
the ſubjects of public eulogium. They 
thought the glory acquired by great men di- 
miniſhed their own reputation, An Athe- 
nian no ſooner diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ſplen- 
did action, than he was marked out as a 
victim by public envy. His reputation was a 
ſufficient reaſon for his baniſhment. 
The hiſtory of the Athenjan common- 
wealth abounds with examples which prove 
the abuſe of oſtraciſm. But it was never more 
abuſed than in the baniſhment of Ariſtides. 
This we may prove by an accident which hap- 
pened to him the day on which he was ex- 
iled. A citizen, whocould not write, addreſſed 
himſelf to him, whom he firſt met, and defired 
him to write for him the name of Ariſtides, 
Ariſtides, ſomewhat ſurpriſed, aſked him what 
evil that man had done him that he wiſhed 
to have him baniſhed “ He has done me 
| ff no evil,” anſwered he, “1 do not even 
| % know him; but I am tired of hearing bim 
| {+ called in every company The Juſt.” ? 
| Thus the integrity of Ariſtjdes, which had 
lopg been the object of public ' admiration, 
22 at length, the you of his diſgrace. His 


i fellow: 


4% +1 


| 
| 
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feſlow-citizens had before conceived ſo high 
an idea of the equity of that great man, that 
they made him the arbiter of their differences; 
and were determined by his judgment in their 
moſt | intereſting matters. The opinion of 
Ariſtides was of as much weight with them 
as the fentence of the Arcopagus. Yet The- 
miſtocles, induſtrious to get rid of this rival, 
artfully converted his juſtice into a crime ; 
that noble quality, which had gained him 
the eſteem of all, Not finding any fault with 
which to charge his adverſary, he accuſed 
his virtues of an inſidious * tendency, He 
engaged corrupt informers to impeach him 
of uſurping the rights of ſovereignty. Thoſe 
informers likewiſe accuſed him of encfoach- 
ing on the province of the tribunals, by pri- 
vately terminating the diſputes of indivi- 
duals. By that conduct, they ſaid, he ſu- 

rſeded, as far as lay in his power, the 

cers 1 by the ſtate to adminiſter 
juſtice; 2 concealed pernicious deſigns 
under the ſpecious appearance of probity, 
His view, they added, was to gain the con- 
fidence of the people, and to draw, by de- 
grees, all public authority from the magi- 
ſtrates to himſelf: it was. therefore time to 
check the growth of his power, which was 
already ſo great, that he only wanted guards, 
and the other appendages of tyranny, to be a 
complete tyrant, Theſe calumnies, propa - 
gated" by the informers, had all the ſucceſs they 
wiſhed for, with an ungrateful and envious 
e people, 
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people, who were always ready to ſagrifige 
Juſtice to prejudice. Pop: , 902 15> £277 
Atiſtides was baniſhed ; and Themiſtacles, 
no lopger reſtrained by an honeſt and ſeyere 


rival, had now an unlimited authority, and 


Fu nazi of the republic. But he did nat 
long enjoy the ſoyereignty which his ambi- 
tion had acquired: he became, in his turn, 
the object of public envy ; and not with- 
ſtanding his victories, and the great ſervices 
he had done the ſtate, he was condemned to 
the baniſhment of Oſtraciſm. | 

Thus the citizens, who were at the head 
of public affairs, like artful politicians, availed 
themſelves of Oſtraciſm to their own aggran» 
diſement; and thus the ſpirit of a law, which 
had been enacted for the preſervation of li- 
berty, was often perverted, and far a time 
deſtroyed the Athenian conſtitution. It was 


important, and even neceſſary to the main · 
tenance of public freedom, that the citizens 
in high office ſhould always have rivals to 


counterbalance their 
a, more dangerous ro 


wer : liberty had not 
to fear than tao great 


authority devolved ta one man; 3:0 that 


rock they were imperceptibly miſled by their 
great men in power, who made an improper, 
2 fatal uſe of Oſtraciſm, in removing, by its 
aid, the competitors whom they feared, 
Themiſtocles. was the firſt who made it ſub» 
ſeryient to his views; but Pericles applied it 
with more ſucceſs againſt Thucydides and 


Cimon, his rivals in gaverpment, +62 hot 


Cimon 
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Oimon was. in great reputation with the 
rſt men of the ſtate, Pericles found that he | 
could raiſe his own power only on the wreck 
of that of Cimon. To, accompliſh his aim, 
he had recourſe to Oraciſin. He excited 
the envy of; the people againſt his rival, who 
was ſoon baniſhed by his influence, A an 
enemy to the democracy, and a r of ths 
Lacedæmonian power. 

Thucydides ſucceeded Cimon, and followed 
his policy. He formed a powerful party to 
oppoſe Pericles. But all the efforts he made 
againſt his rival haſtened his own ruin. The 
3 ple held the aſſembly of Oſtraciſm, to 

ih one of theſe two chiefs, Thuc ydides 

was their victim, and he left (SRI Hog abſo· 
fats maſter of the republic, who. retained, bis 
| power as long as be lived, 

The art with which Pericles availed. him. 
ſelf of Oſtraciſm to confirm his power, gives 
us a high idea of his abilities; but we are ſur- 
priſed that he did not incur its ſentence amidſt 
an envious and volatile people. For who, of 
all the illuſtrious Athenians who were has 
niſhed, enjoyed ſo much power as he? wha 
gave his fellow-citizens. more reaſon to be 
— of 7 liberty? He expended the 
treaſure of Greece, which was depoſited at 
Delos, on building ſuperb. benefices, with 
which he adorned — he diſpoſed of the 
tevenues of the republic. as he pleaſed, and 
gave no account. of their application. Theſe 
were bold ſtrokes, and we ſhauld have ima» 


3 would have drawn min | 


tion 
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tion on the political enterpriſer. Yet Pericles 
enjoyed his unlimited power ſixty years. He 
had the art of long retaining the confidence 
of a jealous and envious people, an enemy 
more to be dreaded by thoſe who governed 
them, than the Perſians and the Lacedz- 
monians. | ; 13 
The fortune of the muſician Damon was 
very different from that of Pericles. He was, 
ſays Plutarch, an artful ſophiſt, and had the 
reputation of being well verſed in matters of 
vernment. Though he had never perſon- 
ally interfered in the adminiſtration of the 
republic, he was baniſhed by Oſtraciſm, on 
the mere accuſation of his having given poli- 
tical inſtructions to Pericles in his youth, 
whom he had taught muſic. 6 
The Athenians were ſenſible more than 
once of the bad effects produced by the abuſe 
of Oſtraciſm. That they were conſcious of 
its injuſtice in the caſe of Ariſtides, and of 
Cimon, is evident; -for they recalled thoſe 
great men before the fixed term of ten years 
was expired, But whatever reaſons they had 
to deteſt a law which had been ſo prejudicial 
to the ſtate, it was not for theſe reaſons that 
they aboliſhed it, Plutarch gives us the fol- 
lowing account of its abrogation. | 
A great difference, ſays that author, had 
ariſen between Alcibiades and Nicias. Their 
animoſity daily increaſed. The people had 
recourſe to Oftraciſm, and it was univerſally 
fuppoſed that one of the two partiſans would 
be exiled. The diſſolute liſe of Alcibiades 
| | | Was 
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was deteſted, and bis enterpriſing ſpirit was 
feared. ii The, pe N the great "wealth 

Nicias, and uſted with the 
auſterity. of. is manners. 1 youth, who 

ere 1 War, 11 cavoured to te- 
— Nis by the ZR n od 

exerte eir inter agaĩnſt the tu- 

— — 1 toi The people being thus 
divided, Hyperbolus, a low and; deſpicable, 
but an ee and adventurous; many 
thought this conteſt might open him a way 
to great honours, He had acquired ſome 
credit an authority with the people; 10 5 
he owed not to his merit, but to his impu- 
dence. He did not imagine that Oſtraciſm 
could reach Him: he was ſenſible that the 
meanneſs of his extraction rendered him un- 
worthy of that honour, But he flattered him- 
ſelf, that if Alcibiades or Nicias was baniſhed, 
he might become the rival of the next leading 
man in the republic. Buoyed up with this 
hope, he publickly expreſſed the joy which 
he feel at their diſcord, and he animated the 
peop! ple againſt them, The-partiſans of Alci- 
iades and of Nicias, having .remarked..the 
inſolence and treachery of this man, changed 
their mode of proceeding, in conſequence of 

a ſecret conſultation : they united their par- 
. and the ſentence of Oſtraciſm fell upon 
Hyperbolus. 

The people at firſt only laughed at this 
unexpected and new event; but they were 
afterwards ſo aſhamed of it, that they abo- 
liſhed the law. of Oftraciſm, which they 

ESD thought 


| informer, and one. of ſety 
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jane regret” for hi 


an 'Ariftidiss, a Eimon, the 
whence Plato, the Comic e * 


my pls, 1 ys, that he hau well deferved 


Ponilte, oh” actount of hib bad mo- 
Ka 90 ut "that the uniſhment iuflicted on 
Rau 9 tod kongurable, t50 fat above his 
low extraction 4 pontſhmetit' which; hen 
it Was inſtitoted, © had been Ueſtined for is ) 
[ultrious men. Jii9fth 411 01 00 DYIWo 3t 
In imitation of che Oſtraciftn pf . 
the city of Sytacuſe eftabliſhed Petaliſm; 
with this difference, that It amy condemned 
its object to an exile of ſſve vente; and gt 
his name was written, not oft £3 9 N earth 
but on an olive leaf. er 
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The diſcip line of body and mind to which 
the y young Achenlant were habituated, Were, 
dancing, mulic, the chace, the uſe of armis, 
horfemanſhi the ſtudy of polite literature, 
and of the Riede“, 

3ſt, The bodily, exerciſes.— The young A. 
rs, as well as all the other Greeks, were 

attentive to acquire vigour, adtivity, and 
ad reſs of body, which they were regularly 


taught by the maſters of the Palteſtre. The 
8 up 


dr tnt ef Hör RUTH Od 5 


zers deſtinsd to theft exerciſes were 23 
rs! of Oymbiafia ; thi Werk alchoft 1 

ſame With bur arattemies. Plato, in N 

of laws, after having” Mewn of whit itt 


tance it Was to war, to 0 the 10 bY 


ie apility of hands und feel, adds; "th 


els rite gg cotmibnwedlth,' -Thitead 11 ; 
all wh 


hibiting the A i Achlet &tz, 
on the ct tes or 
excel in 9 een 
the art military to perfection in thoſe, 
inſtance, which tender che body tnore lore 
tore light, and fitter for oo more 
more robuſt, mote capable of fupportitit? 
= e, and” of N abe 
here tetttark, th 15 Ae gic, * 
57 do witld the daf in che target gantz. 
It Was the labour bf Fittꝛend, not e Habs zn an 


of ctiminals, As it 18 I mödel mes. 4 


were Hike wile all bre to the miliraty 5 >af 
ſometimes they wete obliged to wear 
from head to fost, 1 great; wel WA 
Thus we have thewh why and abe 
ancient, "Jetted — "no le 
ukeful, but effential parts of education, iN 
well. conſtituted * lie. That phüsfsph 
only excluded thefe evereifts why th Well 
ao uſt in war. 2 


There were maſters who tab be we gig | 


to rife; and the ule of their Fr i | 1 
were  appoinite@ to teach them the big 
branches of the minitaty att, ſuch as mie 


ea 


good commander. Alf the feience of wels 


maſters Was, howevet, confined! to what the 
ny; nt == ahachts 


e 11 | 
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ancients called tactics, i. e. the oro liſpo- 
ſition of an army for battle, — We pe, 
making evolutions. This ſcience, was uſeful, 
but inadequate to the end. Xenophon ſhews 
its inſufficiency, by an example which he 
produces of a young man juſt come, from the 
| ititary ſchool, where he had only acquired 
a high and groundleſe opinion of , himſelf; 
hat author, in the perſon of Socrates, gives 


war. 1 dar or vile 31k ail; 
_ Hunting was likewiſe deemed by the Athe- 
nians a proper exerciſe to train their, youth to 
the ſtratagems and fatigues of war. For that 
reaſon, = hon thought it not unworthy 
of him to write a particular and migute trea- 
tiſe on the chace; in which he points out the 
great advantages which the young ſoldier may 
in from it, by babituating himſelf to bear 
unger, thirſt, heat, and cold; to ; pierce 
through or ſurmount every. rude impediment 
to his courſe, and paticntly - to, endure the 
length and . of his way, and unſuc- 
ceſsful efforts and labour. He adds, that 
this innocent exerciſe diverts him from other 
pleaſures, which are equally criminal and 
ſhameful; and that a prudent man will never 
purſue it ſo immoderately, as to neglect his 
domeſtic affairs, 3 3 
We now come to the exerciſes of the mind. 
We may aſſert with truth, that Athens was 
the ſchool, the ſeat of the fine arts 9 1997 
ences, Poetry, eloquence, philoſophy, an 
the 1 were in l eden ke 
and cultivated with great affiduity and * 
S 
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The youth were firſt put under the care of 
grammarians, who taught them by principles, 
and with regularity, their on tongue, and 
gave them a thorough knowledge of all its 
energy, all its harmony, all itg beauty. 
Hence that refined taſte which was ſpread 
through all Athens, where hiſtory informs 
us, that a poor woman who ſold herbs per- 
ceived that Theophraſtus was a foreigner, by 
a very ſmall impropriety in his uſe of a word. 
And hence the Athenian orators were ſo cau- 
tious and delicate in their choice of expteſ- 
ſions before the moſt judicious people in the 
world. Many of their young men could re- 

t from beginning to end their moſt cele- 

rated tragedies. It is well known, that, 
after the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuſe, 
many of thoſe who had been made priſoners, 
alleviated the yoke of ſervitude, by reciting 
the tragedies of Euripides to their maſters, 
who were ſo charmed with the fine vetſes of 
the poet, that they treated the captives Who 
repeated them, with great humanity and kind- 
neſs. Doubtleſs they paid the ſame attention 
to the other famous Greek poets : for we 
learn from hiſtory, that Alcibiades, having en- 
tered a ſchool, in which he found not 4 Ho- 
mer, gave the: maſter a box dnithe ear, 'deem- 
ing him an ignorant wreich and ond wNhõ di 
graced his profeſſio . 4 
As to eloquence, it is not ſurptiſing that i? 
was ſtudied with particular diligence at 
Athens. For it was eloquence: which opened 
an avenue to the firſt offices of the ſtate, which 
Vor. I. K preſided 


ky 


* 
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preſided in aſſemblies, which decided the 
the moſt important affaits, which gave almoſt 
a ſovereign power to its poſſeſſor. It was, 
therefore, the principal object and ſtudy of the 

ang” Athenian citizens; particularly of thoſe 
who aſpired to the firſt dignities of the com- 
monwealth. To the ſtudy of rhetoric they 
joined that of philoſophy. In this latter 
term we comprehend all the ſciences which 
it implies in its greateſt latitude. A fer of 
men, known to antiquity, by the name of 
Sophiſts; had acquired a great reputation at 
Athens, eſpecially in the time of Socrates. 
Theſe ancient doctors, equally preſumptuous 
and avaricious, piqued themſelves on know - 
ledge of every kind. They particularly boaſt- 
ed of their ſkill in eloquence and philoſophy, 
while they corrupted both, by the falſe prin- 
ciples and bad taſte whieh they infuſed into 
their diſciples. The abilities and oppoſition 
of | Socrates brought their pretenfions into a 
welE-meritq diffepute, © 0 
Ron HIS r. Age. tom. iii. p. 72. er ſeg. 
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+1 Of tbe language of the Athenians, __ 
« - Atficifin; which is the proper vehicle of 
Gtecian eloquence, had fixed its empire at 
Athens. This dialect was brought to perfec- 
tion during the Peloponneſian wars, the age 
of the factions which divided Greece, and of 
the arts which rendered her illuſtribus. We 
could produce many examples, as well * 


3 
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of Athens to prove, that it is not the tutmult 
of war, but the frown of deſpotiſm that checks 
the progreſs of letters. r e ntS 
Atticiſm was a cettain delicacy, which 
breathed the ſpirit and taſte of the city of 
Athens; or, to ſpeak with more petſpicuity 
and preciſion, Atticiſm was that extreme pu- 
rity of the Greek tongue, that agteeable and 
harmonious mode of language, which diſtin- 
guiſhed the Athenians from all other people. 
Of this Cicero gives us 4 conviticing proof, 
where he fays, —That for 4 long time Athene 
had produced no learned men; that it had only 
the glory of {till being the ſeat of the ſciences, 
which its owh citizens had neglected; and 
that foreigners went to ſtudy there, attracted 
by ON of a once-flouriſhing repub- 
lic. Notwithſtanding (adds he) the moſt 
bY (ea be Athenian citizen will, even now, 


” 


% ſpeak bettet than the moſt learned Aſiatic. 
% They may uſe, 1 will allow, the ſame words; 
« bat by the propriety and harmony of the 
* Athenian enunciation, they will make a 
« very different impreſſion.” Ss ap 
Quintilian is equally clear and full on this 
article. He makes all the merit of Atticiſm 
confilt in the fimple graces of the Attic lan- 
guage, to Which he attributes the great ſupe- 
riority of the Greek comic poets, above a 
other anthots who had choſen the ſame ſpecies - 
of edmpoſition. Part of the province of co- 
medy, is, td ridicule the follics and vices. of 
mankind; and to produce that effect, the 
Athenian Writets found reſources in their 
"Ye" K 2 idiom 
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idiom which no other language afforded. 
« For (adds Quintilian) our Ceciliuſes, our 
« Plautuſes, and our Terences, hardly exhibit 
the ſhadow of comedy. Our language ap- 
„ pears to me ſo little ſuſceptible of graces, 
« comapratively with theAttic, and ſo unfitfor 
% comedy, that the Greeks themſelves were 
«« leſs forcible in that kind of writing when 
6 they departed from the Attic dialect,” _ 
Mechanics, labourers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, 
with reſpect to language, are generally bar- 
barous, ignorant, and of a heavy conception. 
It was not ſo at Athens. The unlettered 
people there knew a foreigner by the tone of 
his voice. We have already alluded to an 
anecdote of Theophraſtus. He was for buy- 
ing ſomething of an old woman of Athens, 
who ſold herbs and pulſe.— No, ſtranger,” 
faid ſhe, * you ſhall not have it at that price.” 
He was aſtoniſhed at this reply ; he who had 
aſſed almoſt all his life at Athens, and -who 
bad made the Attic language his principal 
ſtudy. By ſome ſmall impropriety, however, 
ſhe diſcovered that he was not a native of the 
country. | 5 
They who wiſh for more information con- 
cerning the peculiarities of Atticiſm, may con- 
ſult Cicero de Oratore; where he is very full 
on the ſubject. I likewiſe refer them to Quin- 
tilian; and particularly to the twelfth chapter 
of his twelfth book, Ci ck RO pe ORAT. 
QuINTIL. I. vi, c. 3. I. xii, c. 10. ABREG, DE 
L HIST. DES ATHEN, par M. LACOMBE, 
p- 224. Rol L. HisT. ANC, tom. iii. p. 72, 
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73. Mem. DE L'AcAb. Dts InSCRIPT. ET 
Br L. LET. tom. vi. p « 214-f eq. 
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the charutier of the Athenians, 24 


The Athenians, ſays Plutarch, are very ſub⸗ 
je to violent anger; but they are ſoon paci- 
fied. They are likewiſe eaſily impreſſed \ with 
humanity and compaſſion. That this was, 
their temper, is proved by many hiſtorical ex- 
amples. We ſhall produce a few. The ſen- 
tence of death'pronobnced againſt the inhabi-, 
tants of Mitylege,'and revoked the next day, 
The condemnation of Socrates, and that of 
the ten chiefs; each followed by quick repent 
ance and moſt pungent g tief. 

The minds of the 4.5 cople, adds Plu-' 
tarch; are not formed for W759 reſearches, 
They ſeizea ſubject, as it wete, by intuition ; 
they have not patience and phlegm enough to. 
examine it gradually and minutely, This part 
of their character may ſeem ſurpriſing and in- 
credible. Artiſans and other people of their 
rank, are in general, as we have already re- 
marked, - flow of comprehenſion. But the 
Athenians of every degree were endowed with 
an inconceivable viyacity, penetration, and de- 
licacy of taſte. * The anecdote of Theophraſtus | 
we have already cited. We have likewiſe, 
told the reader that the Athenian ſoldiers 
could repeat the fine paſſages of the tragedies 
of Euripides. Theſe artiſans and thoſe ſol- 


diers affiſted at Pg debates, were bred 
K 3 | to 
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to political affairs, and were equally acute in 
apprehenſion and in judgmept. We may in- 
fer the underſtanding of the hearers of Demo- 
ſthenes from the genius of his Penne, which 
were laconic and poignant. 

As their. inclination, continues Plutarch, 
leads them to aſſiſt and ſupport people af low 
condition, they like 3 70 fe oned w 05 th 

leaſantry, and productiye of mirth.,. The 

thenians patronize eople 9 of low w degree; 
| becauſe from ther their liberty is in no. 
danger; and becauſe ſuch, patronage tends to. 
ſupport a neee 1tution. They 
loye pleaſantry; which WP 9 an proves. 

at they are a humane, Real. peqple, wha 
have a taſte for. raillery 15 wit, and are not 
ſoured with that reſerve, which marks the deſ-. 
pot or the ſlave... One day an aſſembly had 
met; and the people were ſeated. Cleon, for 
be they had waited a long time, came. at 

ngth, crowned with flowers; and. requeſted. 
xy e people to defer their deliberation. to the 
next day. For to-day,” ſaid he, I am 
* engaged; I have juſt been ſacrificing to the 
60 _— and I am, going to 18 an entertain 
% ment to ſome friends. cople laugh: 
ed, aroſe, and diſſolved 8 m by, If a 
citizen of Carthage had been ſo jocular on 
ſuch an occaſion, it would have coſt him his 
life, The Athenian orator Stratocles, .haying, 
brought the people the news of a, victory, 
19 he had been informed they had gained, 
they went 7505 temple andoſfered ſacrifices to 
the n Three days e ihe report proyed 


falſe ; 
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falſe; and they received intelligence that 
their army was defcated. | The people reſents 
ed the premature and falſe information ↄf 
Stratocles. What have you to complain 
46 of ?” ſaid he. Why are you out of hu - 
„ mour with me? Have 1 not been the cauſe 
«of your paſſing three agreeable, three: ieſal 
« days?” T3 72 
They take great pleaſare, adds Plutargh, i in 
themſelves praiſed ; but they can like- 
wiſe patiently bear raillery and cenſure. We 
know — — art and ſucceſs Ariſtophanes 
and Demoſthenes applied their — and 
their irony to the Athenian pe When 
the republic enjoyed lays — Gans Plu- 
tarch, in another place, it encouraged the 
adulation of its orators; hut when it had im- 
portant affairs to diſcuſs, when the ſtate was 
in danger, it became ſerious, and preferred: to 
* eloquent ſycophants, the honeſt 
who oppoſed its fallies aod its vicrs; ſuch 
ingenuous and bald patriots as a - Pemieles, A 
Phocion, and a Demoſthenes, +6 2 bo 
The Athenians, comics hacks _— 
make their governors trembler and ſhew great 
humanity to their enemies. They were very 
attentive to the — and — 
thoſe —_— ho were moſt emment- for 
their policy and eloquence.; but they werte on 
their — againſt the faperiority of their ta- 
lents; they often checked their boldneſs, and 
repeeſſed their exuberant reputation and glaty. 
That this was their we are convince 


by ofraciſee; which 2 * to reſtrain 


the 
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the ambition of thoſe who had great talents 
and influence; and who ſpared neither the 
greateſt nor the beſt men. The deteſtation of 
tyranny and of tyrants, which was inherent in 
the Athenians,” rendered them extremely jea- 
Jous of their privileges, made them zealous 
and active in defence of their liberty, when- 
ever they thought i it was violated by men in 
power! ## 2 STU nr | 

As to their ee did not treat thaw 
with rigour. They did not abuſe victory by 
a brutal inhumanity to the vanquiſhed. The 
act of amneſty; which they paſſed: after the 
uſufpation· of en . proves that 
they could eaſily forgive injuries; © + 11 265 
To theſe obſervations of Plutarch we tat 
add others, taken from aden paſſages of 
the ſame author 0 
It was this mildneſs, this Wochaniey of if 
„which made. the Athenians ſo atten» 
tive to the rules of politeneſs and decorum. 
In their war with Philip, having ſeized one 
of his couriers, they read all the letters he 
bote, except one from Olympias to her huſ- 
band, which they ſent back unopened. Such 
was their veneration of love and conjugal ſe- 
crecy ;; thoſe ſacred rights which no Ache, 
nahim warrants us to violate! 

The taſte of the Athenians for all the arts 
aa ſciences is too well known to need a par: 
_ ticular relation. The views of conqueſt, che- 
riſhed by a ſmall republic, were extenſive and 
aſtoniſhing. In the war to which it was ex- 
cited by Alcibiades, a war of vaſt projects, 2 

2 þ 4 | * 
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of magnificent hopes, its enterpriſe was not 
confined to the taking of Syracuſe, nor to the 
0 | of Sicily; it comprehended Italy; 
the Peloponneſus, Lybia, the ſtates of Car- 
thage, and the Empire of the Sea, to the pil 
lars of Hercules. They failed in their at- 
tempt; but their attempt was glorious. 
This people, ſo great, ſo ambitious in their 
projects, were, in other reſpects, of a different 
character. In the expences of the table, in 
dreſs, in furniture, in houſes; in ſhort, in pri- 
vate life, they were frugal, ſumple, modeſt; 
poor; but ſumptuous and magnificent When 
ever the honour of the ſtate was concerned. 
Their conqueſts, their victories, their riches, 
their connections with the inhabitants of Aſia; 
Minor, never reduced them to luxury, to riot, 
to pomp, to profuſion. Nenophon remarks, 
that a citizen was not diſtinguiſhed from 4 
ſlave by his dreſs. The wealthieſt citizen, the 
moſt renowned general was not aſhamed to go 
himſelf to market. © EA 

We ſhall finiſh this picture of the Athe- 
nians, by the addition of one object more, to 
which every one will admit they have a right; 
an object which was prominent and ſtriking, 
in all their actions and in all their enterpriſes: 
I mean their ardent love of liberty. This 
was their predominant quality; the main- 
ſpring of their government. From the begin- 
ning of the Perſian war, they facrificed every 
thing to the liberty of Greece. They left, 
without heſitation, their cities, their hooſes, 
to fight, at ſea, the common enemy, from 
iI | whom 
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vhom they were in danger of ſervitude. What 
2 glorious day it was for Athens, when all her 
allies, growing flexible to the advantageous 
offers which: were made to them by the king 
of Perſia, ſhe replied by Ariſtides, to the 
ambaſſadors | of that monarch,. “ That it 
« was impoſſible for all the gold in the world 
io tempt the republic of Athens; to prevail 
with her to ſell her liberty, and that of 
O rrece. It was by theſe generous ſenti- 
ments that the Athenians not only became the 
hulwark of Greece, but likewiſe guarded the 
reſt of Europe ſtom a Perſian invaſion, 

Theſe great qualities were blended with 
great failings, ſeemingly incompatible with 
patriotiſm. Por the Athenians, notwith- 
ſtanding their tenacious jealouſy of the rights 
of their country, were a volatile, inconſtant, 
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e eee 
Netze religion. of the Athenians,” 


%% Athens was the center of the Grecian 
religion; it might be termed. the temple of 
Greece. There never was a people more at- 
tentiye to the , worſhip of the gods than the 
Athenians. ,, Incenſe ſmoked incefſantly on 
- their altars; and almoſt every day was 2 feſti- 

val. The worſhip of their principal deities 


was diffuſed over all Greece, and even beyond 
its Jmits, In ſhort, the ſanctuary of pa- 


ganiſm, 
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gpaiſm, the temple of Eleyſip, was in the der- 
ritory of Athens. (HO GRO» oh got 
Each temple had its Particular feligicus 
rites : the pomp, the ceremonies, the daratians, 
and the ſucceſſion of the ſolemn feaſts, were 
all * by fixed rules. The worſhip 
paid to each divinity, whether public or pri- 
vate, was founded on traditions, or on l 
conſtantly obeyed. The feaſt of Bacchus, the 
Panathenæa, the feaſt of the myſteries of Eleu+ 
were eiche according to eſtabliſhed 

es, maſt of which; were as, ancient A 0 
feaſt themſelves, The old cuſtoms, of which 
the prieſts were the, guardians, erg pbſeryed, 
in es. It is probable that the. paieſts 
were conſulted on affairs in whigh :theworſhip 
of. a deity wa La" She wand, {that their ag 


fs 1 We are certain that the 
this, ee They were 
which 


Eumolpidæ T7 This 
the iaterpreters of the ancient Jaws, on. 
the worſhip af Ceres A, faunded, its magr 
nificence, and its model avs which were nat 
written, as Lyſias informs hs, but were per. 
petuated 105 * IR, obſervation, The 
abuſes which gradually crept: into the ce- 
lebration of thoſe lea 36 given riſe oe 
veral new 16899Ugns. to that of the orator. 
Lycurgus, for example, apd to the la df. Sov 
lon, which enjoined t the: {nate to repzir to 
Eleuſis on the ſecond ay of the feaſt; hut 
neither hefe, r c other particular regpja- 
tions which wWe find in Samuel Petit's collec- 

tion %; N — ws PIES a webe 
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comprehended all the branches of their reli- 
gion, which, by combining all its articles, 
might regulate their belief and conduct, and 
direct the judges in their ee oy. 
Crimes againſt religion were only uniſhed 
as they affected the \ ſtate; and conſequently 
they were tried by the finer on, Mere 
raillery, though ſomewhat profane, was thought 
productive of no worſe conſequence than of- 
ending the miniſters of the gods, The Athe- 
nizns acknowledged no other religion than the 
hereditary public worſhip; no other gods 
than thoſe they had received from their an- 
ceſtors; no other ceremonies than thoſe which 
had been eſtabliſhed by the laws of the ſtate, 
and practiſed by their country from time im- 
memorial. They were only ſolicitous to pre- 
ſerve this worſhip, which was cloſely inter- 
woven with the . government, and made a 
part of its policy. They were likewiſe atten- 
tive to the ceremonial pomp ; becauſe order, 
the regular vigour © legiſlation, depends' 
greatly on the awe impreſſed by externals. 
But as to the inconſiſtent and monſtrous to- 
mance of fables, foreign opinions, popular tra- 
ditions, and poetical fictions, which formed 
a religion quite different from that of the 
ſtate—in it they were very little intereſted, 
and allowed every one to think 'of it as he 
pleaſed. _ Un 
This explanation will roconeile! A peg" 
contradiction in the conduct of the Athenians, 
who gave great licence to their poets, and 
ſeverely puniſhed the citizens who were 


guilty 


ee 
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guilty of impiety. Ariſtophanes, who made 
as free with the gods as with the great, was 
applauded by the Athenians; ' They con- 
demned Socrates to death, who revered the 
deity, but diſapproved the public manner of 
worſhipping him. Why was the pas and 
the philoſopher ſo differently treated? Becauſe 
the raillery of the poet did not attack the eſta- 
bliſhed form of their worſhip, their political 
religion. Cautious and prudent in bis wit, 
he only ridiculed trivial circumſtances; he did 
not treſpaſs from the field in which he was 
permitted to range. But the philoſopher was 
accuſed of not acknowledging the deities 
adored by the ſtate; of introducing others; 
of deſpiſing the laws, the fixed order of the 
community; in ſhort, of ſtepping forth as the 
ſupreme reformer of the abuſes which had 
crept into the republic. What were the 
crimes of Alcibiades and Andocides ? They 
had profaned myſteries as old as the city; the 
celebration of which made part of their ſolemn 
feaſts, of their public worſhip; myſteries 
which were ſo cloſely connected with the go- 
vernment, that the act of the criminals was 
deemed a ſignal of a conſpiracy, a certain mark 
of a premeditated. revolution. Had they only 
ridiculed ſome popular or foreign prejudice, they 
would have given offence to none. The life of 
Aichylus was in danger from a ſuſpicion that 
he had revealed ſome of the ſecrets of Eleuſis 
in one of his pieces. The wit of Ariſto- 
phanes's drama was unpuniſh ett. 


2. He 
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a. E would firm a falſe idea of the ſacred 
miniſtry of the Atherfians;” wh» ſhould ſuppoſe 
that it extladed all other erploytents. The 
prieſts: were not confined to the care of the 
Atars ; they who were veſted with the ſacerdo- 
tal dignity, which tvas only ineompatible with 

ns merely uſeful ah lucrative, might 
ikewiſe hold the moſt important offices of the 
tommonwealth. This we could prove by a 
great number of examples; we ſhall cite that of 
Kenophon, the illuſttieus hiſtorian and philoſo- 
: he was likewiſe a famotis general, and 
e was a prieſt, Ie was performing the ſa- 
cerdotal function when he received the news 
of his ſon's > death, who was killed at the battle 
of Mantinea, | 
The ſacred miniſtry was not FR) v eompitble 
with civil offices; but likewiſe Lich the pro- 
feſſion of arms. The prieſt and the ſoldier 
werte often blended. The fame hand had 
right to ſhed the blood of victims and bat 
the enemies of the ſtate. Callias, the prieſt of 
Ceres, fought at Platea.” This cuſtom” was 
not oetulize to the Athenians. The Lice 
dzmonians, after the battle which we have 
juſt mentioned, made three graves for their 
ſlain; one for the prieſts, ons for the other 
i and one for the Helots. | 
3. As every mean e qi was fcb 
able with the facerdotal dignity, the priefts 
ad a tevenue fixed to theif 6Hice. We know 
that a part of the victims was their right, and 
that apartments were aſſigned them 'near the 


* But beſide theſe advantages, N 
a 
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had à falary proportioned to the | dignity of 


their functions, and to the tank of the deities 
pro- 


whom they ſerved. Their falary was 
bably paid from the revenue of the temples? 
Thoſe revenues, which kept the temples in 
repair, and defrayed the ſacrificial aug 
were very conſiderable. They were of many 
different kinds. 

A great part of the ſacred e aroſe 
from fines, which individuals were condemn- 
ed to pay for various offences, 7 ines of which 
the te t was opti to Minerva 
Polias, . altielk to che other gods and 
to the heroes, whoſe names their tribes bore. 
Beſides, if the Prytdnes did not hold the aſ- 
ſemblies conformably with the laws, they 
were obliged to pay a fine of a thouſand —_ 

mas to the goddeſs. If the Proedre, i. e. the 
ſenators whoſe office it was to lay before the 
aſſembly the matters on which they were to 
Jeliberate; did not diſcharge: that duty; accords 
ing to the rules preſcribed: to them, they were 
likewiſe condemned to pay a fine, which, as 
the former, was applied to the uſe oſ Minerva. 
By theſe fines mee temple mold have mare 


eat 

pray rc this —— was 1s the ene 

of the gods, and which varied ac- 
cording to the number and degrees of the miſ- 
demeanors, the temples had their permanent 
revenues. I mean the produce of the lands, 
which were conſecrated to the deities, I do 
not here allude to the lands conſeetated to the 
eee were nevet to be * ſuch as 


the 
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the territory of Cirrha, proſcribed by a ſolemn 
decree of the Amphictyons the land bet wixt 
Megara and Attica, which was conſecrated to 
the Goddeſſes) of Eleufis, and many others. 
I would ſpeak only of thoſe which were cul- 
tivated, the fruits of which enriched. the 
temples, wr 
There were likewiſe Jands belabairig, to the 
ſtate, the produce of which was deſtined to 
defray the expence of the ſacrifices which 
were offered in the name of the republic. 
There were bkewiſe firſt fruits which the pub- 
lic officers levied on all lands, for the uſe of 
the gods. All theſe emolumans, made! a 8 
of the revenue of the temple. 
The gods, beſide the revenues — 
appertaining to their temples, had certain 
—— which were granted them by particular 
compact. The Leprèatæ, for inſtance, were 
abliged to pay every year a talent to Olympian 
Jupiter, on account of a treaty of alliance 
which they made with the Elèans in one of 
their wars. The inhabitants of Epidaurus, 
to obtain leave from the Athenians to cut 
down olive- trees for ſtatues, which the P- 
thian prieſteſs had commanded; them to make 
engaged to ſend deputies every year to Athens, 
to offer ſacrifices in theit name to Minerva and 
to Neptune. But this n Was . 
honorary than lucrative. 
The tenth part of the ſpoils alen 4 in war 
was likewiſe the property of Minerva. Sa- 
cred veſſels were bought with the effects of 


tho 1 * In ſhort, the gods were 
profited 


4 
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profited by almoſt every public accident. But 
what contributed moſt to enrich the famous 
temples of Greece, was. the money which Was 
conſtantly brought to them by individuals, in 
conſequence of vows they had made, or to 
pay for ſacrifices which were offered in their 
names. The credulity of the people was an 
inexhauſtible fund. That gredulity enriched 
the temples of Deli and Eleuſis, and ſupport- 
ed the magnificence of Delphi. And thoſe 
immenſe treaſures which were the fruit of 
ſuperſtition, were often a prey to avarice. 

Theſe revenues were not depoſited with the 
prieſts; nor did they expend them. A mo- 
derate ſalary was all their gain; and to offer 
ſacrifices to the deities whoſe miniſters they 
were, was all their employment. 
It is very probable that all the ſacred reve- 
nues were paid into the hands of officers who 
were appointed to receive them, and who were 
to give an, account. of the diſchatge of their 
truſt. Nay, we cannot doubt of this, after 
reading a paſſage in Ariſtotle, who, 1] eaking 
of the officers of the temples, expreſsly men- 
tions thoſe who were entruſted with the 
money appertaining to the Gods. Citizens, 
without doubt, of approved integrity, were 
choſen. to this office; and their duty muſt 
have been, to keep the temples in repair and 
order, and to diſburſe, and keep an account 
of, the ordinary facred expences. . . 

As to the ſolemn feaſts, which were incre- 
dibly magnificent, ſuch. as the feaſt of Bac- 
chus, and the Panathenza, they were cele- 

Vor. J. L | brated 
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brated at the expence of the Chorègus; 7, e. 
of the chief of the choir of 05 We for 
each tribe had its poet and its muſicians, who 
ſang, emulating each other, hymns in honour 
of the deity. The richeſt citizens were ap- 
inted chiefs of the different choirs ; and as 
their 'office was very expenfive, to indemnify 
them in ſome degree, the Choregus of the 
victorious tribe had the privilege of engraving 
his name on the tripod which that tribe ſuſ- 
nded to the roof of the temple. This office, 
though ruinous, was eagerly ſolicited, and 
naturally, in a repablican ſtate, It led to ho- 
nours, like the Curule dignity at Rome; and 
It greatly tended to ingratiate its poſſeſſor with 
a people who were more affected with plea- 
ſures than with eſſential ſervices, and who, 
conſequently, would more highly eſteem a 
profuſe Chorègus than a victorious general. 
With repard. to the fines, which 'were in 
the whole, or in part, the property of Mi- 
nerva and of the other deities, there were at 
Athens public treaſurers appointed to receive 
them, They were ten in number, and they 
were nominated by lot, They were called 
Treaſurers of the Goddeſs, or Receivers of 
the ſacred money. That money they received 
in the preſence of the ſenate ; and they were 
empowered to diminiſh or to 'annihilate the 
fine, if they thought it unjuſt, The ſtatue of 
Minerva, that of the victories, and the other 
invaluable pledges of the duration of the ſtate, 
were depoſited with them. 5 
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The treaſury in which the money conſe - 


crated to the Gods was kept, was in the cita- 


del, behind the temple of Minerva Palias ; 
and from its ſituation it was tgrmed Opiſtodo- 
anus. It was ſurrounded with a MF oak: wall, 
It had but one door, the key of which was 
kept by the Epiſtates, or chief of the Pry- 
tanes: his dignity was very conſiderable ;- but 
it laſted only one day. In this treaſury a xc 
Siſter was kept, in which were written the 
names of all thoſe who were indebted to the 


ſtate: he who owed the ſmalleſt fine was nat 


omitted. If the debtors proved inſolvent, 
they were proſecuted with extreme rigaur, 
and often puniſhed with a cruelty which reli- 
gion could not excuſe ; though the intereſt af 
the Gods was the motive, or rather the pre- 
text, Miltiades, who freed Athens from the 
Perſian yoke, died in chains, «becauſe he was 
not able to pay the fine of fifty talents, to 
which he had been condemned * his bad 
ſucceſs in his expedition againſt Paros, by his 
fellow-citizens, who could not diſtinguiſh 
betwixt a misfortune and a crime. Cimon, 
[bis fon, was obliged to pay the whole ſur, 
to redeem his father's bo 
The facred treaſurers held a conſiderable 
tank among the magiſtrates, Who received the 
public finances. Of theſe magiſtrates thare 
were many kinds, as there were many Joats | 
of revenues. , who has accutately 
explained this ſubject in his learned work on 
the. republic of Athens, diuides the revenues 


L $2 n 
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into four claſſes, of which we have already 
treated. BEL wo BEES 21 
» 4+ The Athenian prieſts did not compoſe 
an order diſtingt and ſeparate from the other 
orders of the ſtate. They did not form a 
body united by particular laws, under a chief 
whoſe authority extended to all his inferiors. 
The dignity of Sovereign Pontiff was un- 
known at Athens; and each of the prieſts 
ſerved his particular temple, unconnected with 
his brethren, The temples, indeed, of the 
principal deities ; thoſe of Minerva, for in- 
ſtance, of Neptune, of Ceres, and of Proſer- 
pine, had many miniſters; and in each of 
them a chief preſided, who had the title of 
High Prieſt. The number of ſubaltern mi- 
niſters was in proportion to the rank of the 
deity ; but the prieſts of one temple were 
altogether a ſeparate ſociety from thoſe of 
another. Thus at Athens there was a great 
number of high prieſts, becauſe many deities 
were worſhipped there, whoſe ſervice re- 
quired many miniſters. The power of each 
_ prieſt was confined to his temple ; and there 
was no ſovereign pontiff, the miniſter- general 
of the Gods, and the prefident at all the 
feaſts. | 
It naturally follows from this account, that 
the miniſters of the Gods at Athens were not 
Judges in matters of religion, They were 
neither authoriſed to take cogniſance of crimes 
committed againſt the deity, nor to puniſh 
them, Their function was to offer ſacrifices 
| to 
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to the Gods, and to entreat their acceptance 
of the adorations of the people. But the 
puniſhment of impiety, of ſacrilege, of the 
profanation of myſteries, and of other irreli- 
gious crimes, was not entruſted to their zeal; 
How, indeed, could they. be judges, accord- 
ing to their eſtabliſhment? As they did not 
form a body in the ſtate, how could they 
form a tribunal? Each of them was only con- 
verſant in the rites of his own temple. | 
The prieſts were not only. incapable of 
avenging crimes againſt religion by a tem- 
poral proceſs; they even could not, without 
an expreſs order either from the ſenate or the 
people, exerciſe their right of devoting eri- 
minals to the infernal Gods, It was in con- 
ſequence of a civil ſentence pronounced againſt 
Alcibiades, that the - Eumolpide launched 
their anathema againſt him. It was in virtue 
of another decree that they revoked their 
imprecations, when his countrymen wanted 
his ſervice, and therefore reſtored him to their 
favour. The decree which ordered the ſta- 
tues of Philip, the tather of Perſeus, and all 
thoſe of his anceſtors, to be broken; all the 
feaſts which had been inſtituted to their me- 
mory to be ſuppreſſed; which pronounced 
all the places impure and profane where any 
monument, any inſcription had been erected 
in honour of that prince; which proclaimed, 
in ſhort, the ſame vengeance againſt him that 
had been pronounced againſt the ſon of Pi- 
ſiſtratus ; — hat decree commanded all the 
prieſts of Athens to execrate him, his chil- 
L 3 dren, 
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dren, his forces, and his territories, as often 
as they prayed for the proſperity of Athens. 
An impotent reſource againſt the victorious 
arms of Philip! a uſeleſs vengeance! but al- 
ways agreeable to a people who retained no- 
thing of their ancient greatneſs but their pride, 
and who affected to diſdain a yoke which 
they could not bre. „ -: 
Religious cauſes, according to M. de Bou- 
ainville, fell under the juriſdiction of the 
leliaſta. Mr M. DE L'ACAD. DES INSCRIP, | 
ET BEL. LET, tom. xvili. p. 64. ef /cq. 


THE AUS]. 


The Auſi, who were a Lybian nation, let 
their hair grow on the fore-part of their heads. 
They celebrated annually a feaſt, in honour 
of Minerva, in which the girls, divided into 


two companies, fought with ticks and ſtones. 


Thus they ſaid, they paid to the Goddeſs the 
cuſtomary honour of their country: thoſe 
who died of their wounds, they concluded, 
were not virgins. When the battle was 
ended, they put Greek armour on her who 
had fought, moſt valiantly (the helmet was 
Corinthian) ; they placed her in a car, and 
conducted her in triumph round the Palus 
Tritonts, We know not what fort of armour 
they wore before their country was inhabited 
by the Greeks ; it is probable, however, that 
they wore Egyptian armour ; for Herodotus 
informs us, that the Greeks took the helmet 


and the buckler from the Egyptians, The 
| men 
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men aſſembled every three months; and when 
the children were able to walk alone, they 
were brought by their mothers to the aſſem- 
bly; for hitherto they had been under the 
care of their female parents. He to whom a 
child firſt ſpoke, 9 himſelf its 
father. Such was the cuſtom of this country, 
becauſe all its women were common. 5 
HeRoDoT. lib. iv. c. 180, ef ſeq. 


THE BABYLONIANS. 


As all the nations under the dominion of 
Cyrus, beſide the ordinary tributes, were 
obliged to maintain him and his army, the 
monarch and his troops were ſypported by 
all Aſia. The country of Babylon alone 

was obliged to maintain him four months 
the year; its fertility, therefore, yielded a 
third of the produce of Alia, The govern- 
ment of this country, which the Perſians 
termed ſatrapy, was richer, and more exten» 
five, than any of the reſt, It was fo wealthy, 
that Tritechmes, the fon of Artabaſes, who - 
collected the tributes of that country for the 
king, drew from it an artaba of filver every 
day. It maintained for the king, beſide the 
war- horſes, a ſtyd of eight hundred ſtallions, 
and fixteen thouſand mares. - Thus there were 
twenty mares to one horſe. So great a num- 
ber of Indian dogs were likewiſe bred in this 
rovince for the King, that four of its cities 
Ee thoſe animals; and jn return, they were 
exempted from all taxes and tributes, Thus 
1 > immenſe 
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immenſe were the revenues which Babylonia 
yielded to its maſter. | 

It rained very ſeldom in this country, 
according to Herodotus. The earth was 


watered by the river, which was here diffuſed 
by human induſtry, as the Nile zs over Egypt 
by nature: for all the country of Babylon 
was divided by canals, the greateſt of which 
was navigable, and flowed from ſouth to 
north, from the Euphrates to the Tigris. 
In ſhort, it was one of the fineſt countries for 
corn in the world; but for producing trees, 
the fig-tree, the vine, and the olive, it was 
not famous, It was fo Juxuriant in grain, 
that it commonly yielded a hundred times 
more than what was ſown; and in its good 
years it yielded three hundred times more 
than it received. The leaves of its wheat 
and barley were four inches broad. Though 
« I know,” ſays Herodotus, © that the millet 
* and the ſeſame of that country grow to the 
% ſize of trees, I will not deſcribe them par- 
**. ticularly ; left thoſe who have not been in 
% Babylonia ſhould think my account fahu- 
"Ros. ©": 

They had no oil but that which they made 
from Indian corn. The country abounded 
with palm-trees, which grew ſpontaneouſly ; 
and moſt of them bore fruit, of which the 
inhabitants made 'bread, wine, and honey, 
They cultivated theſe trees and their fig-trees 
in the ſame manner. Some of them, as of 
other trees, the Greeks called male ones. 
They tied the fruit of the mak to the trees 
8 5 which 
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which bore dates; that the moſquito, leav- 
ing the male, might cauſe the date to ripen, 
by penetrating it; for without that aſſiſtance 
it came not to maturity. Moſquitos bred 1n 
the male palms, as in the wild fig-trees. 

But we muſt not here omit to give an ac- 
count of the peculiar and ſurpriſing conſtruc. 
tion of their boats of ſkins, in which they 
failed along the river to Babylon, Theſe 
boats were invented by the Armenians, whoſe 
country lay north from Babylonia. They 
made them with poles of willow, which th 
bent, and covered with ſkins : the bare fide 
of the ſkins they put outwards; and' they 
made them ſo tight, that they refembled 
boards, The boats had neither prow nor 
ſtern, but were of a round form, like a buc- 
kler. They put ſtraw on the bottom. "Two 
men, each with an oar, rowed them down 
the river, laden with different wares, but 
chiefly with palm- wine. Of theſe boats ſome 
were very large, and ſome very ſmall. The 
largeſt carried the weight of five hundred ta- 
lents. There was room for an aſs in one of 
their ſmall boats; they put many into a large 
one, When they had unloaded, after their 
arrival at Babylon, they fold the poles of their 
boats, and the ſtraw; and loading their aſſes 
with the ſkins, returned to Armenia: for th 
could not fail up the river, its current was G 
rapid, For this reaſon they made their boats 
of ſkins, inſtead of wood ; and on their return 
to Armenia with their aſſes, they applied the 
ſkins to their former ufe, Such was their 
navigation. | 
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As to their dreſs, they wore a linen ſhirt» 
which came down to their feet, Over it they 
wore g woollen robe; their outer garment was 
2 white veſt. Their ſhoes reſembled thoſe of 
the Thebans, They let their hair grow. 
On their bead they wore a turban, They 
rubbed their bodies all over with fragrant, li- 
quors. Each man had a ring on his finger, 
and an elegant cane in his hand, with an apple 
at the top, or a roſe, or a lily, or an eagle, 
or ſome other figures: for they were not ſuf- 
fered to uſe canes without devices, 

With regard to their policy, Herodotus 
thinks that their bef law was one which the 
Heneti, an Illyrian people, likewiſe obeyed 
in every town and village. —When the girls 
were marriageable, they were ordered to meet 
in a certain place, where the young men like. 
wiſe aſſembled. They were then fold by the 
public crier ; but he firſt fold the moſt beau- 
tiful one. When he had fold her at an im- 
menſe price, he put up others to ſale, ac- 
cording to their degrees of beauty. The rich 
Babylonians were emulous to carry off the 
fineſt women, who were ſold to the higheſt 
bidders, But as the young men who were 
poor could not aſpire to have fine women, 


they were content to take the uglieſt with the 


money which was given them : for when the 
erier had ſold the handſomeſt, he ordered the 
uglieſt of all the women to be brought; and 
ed, if any one was willing to take her with 
a ſmall ſum of money. Thus ſhe became the 
wife of him who was moſt cafily * 


* 
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and thus the fineſt women were ſold; and 
from the money which they brought, ſmall 
fortunes were given to the uglieſt, and to thoſe 
who had any bodily infirmity. A father could 
not marry his daughter as he pleaſed; nor 
was he who bought her allowed to take her 
home, without giving ſecurity that he would 
marry her. But, after the ſale, if the parties 
were not agreeable to each other, the law 
enjoined that the purchaſe-money ſhould be 
reſtored, The inhabitants of any of their 
towns were permitted to buy wives at theſe 
auions.—Such were the early cuſtoms of the 
Babylonians. 
But they afterwards made a law, which 
prohibited the inhabitants of different towns 
to intermarry, and by which huſbands were 
puniſhed for treating their wives ill. When 
they had become poor by the ruin of their 
metropolis, fathers uſed to proſtitute their 
daughters for gain. There was a ſenſible 
cuſtom among the Babylonians, worthy to be 
related, They brought their fick into the 
Forum, to conſult thoſe who paſſed, on their 
diſeaſes; for they had no phyſicians. They 
_ aſked thoſe who approached the ſick, if they 
ever had the ſame mper? if they knew 
any one who had had it? and how he was 
cured? Hence, in this country, every one 
who ſaw a ſick perſon was obliged to go to 
him, and inquire into his diſtemper 
They embalmed their dead with oy 
and their OY > was HG that of 


* 43; 


; There 
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There were three Babylonian tribes, who 
lived only upon fiſh, and who prepared them 
in the following manner : they dried them in 
the ſun, and then beat them in a mortar to a 
kind of flour, which, after they had ſifted 
through linen, they baked it in rolls. 


The'religion of the Babylonians. 


The Babylonians at firſt worſhipped only 
the ſun and the moon; but they ſoon multi- 
lied their divinities. They deified Baal, or 
Bel or Belus, one of their kings, and Mero- 
dach-Baladan. They alſo wor(hipped Venus, 
under the name of Mylitta, She and Belus 
were the principal deities of the Babylonians, 
They counted their day from ſun-riſe to ſun- 
- riſe, They ſolemnized five days of the year 
with great magnificence, and almoſt the ſame 
ceremonies with which the Romans cele- 
brated their Saturnalia. | | 
The Babylonians were very much addicted 
to judicial aſtrology. Their prieſts, who 
openly profeſſed that art, were obliged to 
commit to writing all the events of the lives 
of their illuſtrious men; and on a fancied con- 
nection between thoſe events and the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, the principles of their 
art were founded, They pretended that ſome 
of their books, in which their hiſtorical tranſ- 
actions and revolutions were accurately com- 
pared with the courſes of the ſtars, were thou- 
' ſands of years old, This aſſertion of their 
judicial aſtrologers we may reaſonably * 
N | ut 
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but that their aſtronomers had made a long 
ſeries of obſervations, is inconteſtibly true, 
Tt is certain that ſome of thoſe obſervations 
were extant in the days of Ariſtotle, and that 
they were older than the empire of the Ba- 
bylonians. HERO. I. 1. c. 194, er e. 


STRAB. p. 745» 746. '2 


THE BACTRIANS. 


In early times the manners of the Bac- 
trians and of the Sogdians differed little from. 
thoſe of the Nomades. Their ſoldiers were 
deemed the beſt in the world; but their man- 
ners were ſavage; they had none of the Per- 
ſian politeneſs, As they were near neigh- 
bours of the Scythians, a very warlike people, 
and who lived only by booty, they were al- 
ways in arms. Like them, they had a ter- 
rible aſpect, rough beards, long hair hanging 
down their ſhoulders, and an enormous ſta- 
ture. Their appearance at firſt ſtruck terror 
into the Greeks, by whom, however, they 
were afterwards ſubdued. Some authors af- 
ſert, that they kept dogs on purpoſe to devour. 
thoſe who had come to an extreme old age, 
or who were exhauſted by long maladies. 
They add, that their wives were very amorous 
and licentious ; and that their huſbands were 
ſo much their dupes, that they durſt not com- 
plain of their infidelity. They uſed perfumes, 
and dreſſed magnificently. Their ſlaves re- 
ſpeed tbem more than their maſters. They 
always. appeared in public on horſeback, 
| I {umptuouſly 
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ſummptuouſly drefled, covered with gold and 
precious ſtones. STRABO, p. 517. 


THE BALEARTANS. 


- This people, who. were fo called becauſe 
they inhabited the Balearian iſlands, owed the 
ſweets of peace which they enjoyed to the 
fertility and ſtrength of their country. Some 
of their malefactors were univerſally deteſted 
by their countrymen, for having affociated - 
them ſelves with pirates. They were excellent 
fingers. According to their own authority, 
they had practiſed the art with great aſſiduity 
from the time when the Phaxmicians invaded 
and conquered their ifands. They are daid 
to have been the firſt that wore large tunics, 
They went naked to battle. They carried a 
Ahield, or a javelio burnt at the end, and 
commonly without a barb. Round their 
heads were tied three ſlings of ruſhes; but, 
as moſt authors Jay, they had one fling round 
their head, another round their belly, and a 
hired in their hand. Their ſlings were of 
three ſorts; one was long (termed macro- 
colon ), to carry far; another was ſhort, to hit 
at a ſmall diſtance; at was called 2 
and the third ſort was of a middling length, 
to carry a moderate way. DET 
Ins military expeditions they flung great 
ſtones, and with more-force than they were 


launched from machines. When they be- 
ſieged a place, they eafily hit thaſe who 
taught on the walls; and in „ 

. : cy 
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broke to pieces the ſhields, helmet, and 


1 55 other defenſive artas of the enemy. 
They were ſo dexterous that they very ſeldum 
miſſed their aim. 

Theſe iſlanders were trained to the uſe «f 
the Ding from their infancy. They did not 
allow their children 40 taſte e in à mor- 
ing till they had hit a mack. We are wen 
told that their mothers faſtened their braalafaſt 
to the top of a tree, or of a pole, und that 
they were obliged to bring it:down with their 
flings—So formidable did their art render 
them, that when Metellus was u 
the Bilearian iflands, he ordered tkins to be 
ſpread over his chips, to ward off the ſtones 
from their ſlings. In their country there was 
no deſtructive or noxidus animals; a dircum- 
ſtance from which we -may partly 'accoant fur 
its fertility and plenty. Authors indend ifay, 
that though no rabbits were fountt in their 
iſlands in early times, two, a male and a fe- 
male, were after wards brought thither from. 
the continent; and that they multiplioti to iſo 
great a number, that they undermined the 
Houſes and the trees, oconſioned a fumine in 
the country by deſtroying its orops, and ce- 
duced the inhabitants to ſo great diſtreſs, that 
they were obliged to implore the aſſiſtance af 
the Romans. In the time of Straboithey were 
good enough hunters to keep the breed = 
thoſe animals low. 

Few vines grew in the Balearian iſlands ; 
and hence the inhabitants were great lovers 


of wine. Their country produced no olive- 
oil; 
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oil; and wanting it, they anointed them- 
ſelves with an oil which the lentiſk yielded, 
and with which they mixed the fat of pork. 
Their paſſion for the fair- ſex was ſo great, 
that if the pirates had carried off one of their 
women, they made no ſcruple to redeem her 
with three or four men. Their dwellings 
were ſubterranean, hollowed out in abrupt 
places; and thus they were at once defended 
from the inclemency of the weather, and 
from the incurſions of the barbarians. They 
did not uſe gold and ſilver, and they prohi- 
bited the importation of thoſe metals. The 
reaſon they gave for their prohibition was, 
that Hercules declared war againſt Chryſaor, 
the ſon of Geryon, only becauſe he poſſeſſed 
immenſe treaſures of gold and ſilver. That 
their effects, therefore, might not be viewed 
with envious eyes, they refuſed thoſe alluring 
metals admittance into their country, 80 
| tenacious were they of this cuſtom, that, after 
they had been in the Carthaginian ſervice, 
they would'not return home with their pay, 
but expended it for wine and women. 

A ceremony practiſed by the Balearians, 
when they interred their dead, is not leſs re- 
markable. They firſt broke all the bones of 
the corpſe with large ſticks ; it was then laid 
in a vault, and covered with 'a great heap of 
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81 


run BOURGUIGNONS, 


The Bourguignons were a northern nation. 
"Thiey.lived in tents, which were cloſe to aach 
other, that they might the more readily unite 
— ons on 7 unforeſeen attack. "Thoſe 

tebts they. termed Burgh ; 
— — to tbem, what modern towns 
are to . Hence they were called Inhabitaats 
of Barghs—Burguadians and Burguſians arc 
the appellations given them by Agathias. 

Their manners very much reſembled thoſe 
of the other northern nations. Sidonius Apol- 
linarus ſpeaks of them as a people who were 
neither cleanly nor polite. The Burgundians, 
he fays, wore "Jong hair, took great 
in ſinging, and were fond of praiſe for their 
vocal talents, Ie adde, that they ate great 
quantities, : and-anointed their hair with but- 
ter; for that unction they deemed very orna- 
mental. The Bourguignons were very tall; 
their ſtature exceeded that of the other na- 
tions who invaded and over-ran Gaul in the 
time of the lame Sidonjus Apollinaris. They 
were a very warlike people; and for that rea- 
fon the Valentinian the Great en- 
gaged them in his ſervice againſt the Germans, 
» we ate informed by Ammianus Marcel- 

us, 

Their crown was at firſt 1 and the 
authority of their kings expired with their 
Jucceſs. They were not only accountable for 
their own wide, but likewiſe for tho 
Vor. I, calamities 


eaſure 
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calamities of Nature and the caprice of For- 
tune. They were depoſed if they had loſt a 
battle; if they had ſucceeded ill in any enter. 

priſe; if, in ſhort,” any great event had not 

correſponded with the hopes of the public, 

They were not more favourably treated in 
conſequence of a bad harveſt, or vintage, or 

if any epidemical diſorder had ravaged the 

ſtate. The Bourguignons were not governed 
only by one king; they had many: Hendin 

-was the title of the royal dignity. But in 
later times they were ſubjected to the autho- 

'rity of one ſovereign; and they grew humane 

and civilized, eſpecially when Chriſtianity 

was propagated in their country. Before that 

epocha, their religion was much the ſame 
with that of the other northern nations. They 
had many prieſts; their chief prieſt was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Siniſtrus, which was 

a title of honour. He was perpetual, and 
they paid him great reſpect and veneration. 

„Hisr. DU Bas Er. PAR M. LE Beau, 

tom. iv. p. 225. n D804 9138; 11211 
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Who were the firſt inhabitants of Britain, 
we are not accurately informed. Were they 
Aboriginer, ſays Tacitus, or were they a co- 
lony? According to Diodorus Siculus, they 
were Aborigines. But in the figure and air 
of the different people who inhabited the dif- 
ferent parts of the iſland, diſſimilarities were 
Temarked, which give room for 1 
Din f 1 407 e 
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The red hair and tall ſtature of the Caledo- 
nians ſeemed to announce a German origin; 

The curled hair and the olive complexion of 
the Silures indicated the deſcendants of an 
Iberian colony. Thoſe who were neareſt 


Gaul, one would have taken for Gauls; and 


r reſemblance we muſt attribute either to 


their conſanguinity, or to their living in the 


ſame climate, We may eaſily ſuppoſe that a 


colony of Gauls ſettled in à country from 
which their own was only ſeparated by an 
arm of the ſea. Every circumſtance favours 
this idea -a 'great reſemblance betwixt the 
two languages the ſame religious worſhip— 
an equal attachment to the ſame ſuperſtitions 
the ſame boldneſs in declaring war the 
ſame timidity in battle. But the Britons, we 
muſt own, were more fierce and daring. 
Neither of them had as yet enjoyed a peace 
long enough to make them effeminate. Hiſ- 


tory deſcribes the Gauls as a very warlike 


2 but at length they degenerated by a 
long enjoyment of eaſe. They loſt their va- 
jour with their liberty. Thoſe — the Britons, 
too, who had been long ſubject to the Ro- 
mans, were enervated, and unfit for war. 
The other Britons retained, even in the time 
of n the e of the old Gans ; 


COT 
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Their forces confiſted of Jofootres ws 
of; them mounted cars in battle; the moſt 


diftioguiſhed perſon held the reins; and they 
M 2 who 
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| who were attached to his perſon fought- for 
him. In early times the Britons were 'go- 
verned by kings; afterwards they became 
dependent on many chiefs, whoſe different 
intereſts and paſſions they factiouſly eſpouſed, 
Nothing gave the Romans ſo great advantage 
over ſuch powerful people as their private 
quarrels, which generally prevented even two 
or three of their cities from uniting againſt 
the common enemy. Thus, fighting only in 
very ſmall bodies, they were by degrees all 
vered, The country was much incom- 
 moded with rain, and almoſt always covered 
with fogs; the cold was moderate; the days 
were longer than on the continent; the nights 
were fo ſhort at the extremity of the iſland, 
that the evening and morning were hardly 
diftingutſhable, It was even aſſerted, that 
the ſun never ſet there; that he went no 
lower than the extremity of the horizon; and 
that his light was viſible all the night, unleſs 
it was totally intercepted by clouds. For 
this phenomenon Tacitus thus accounts: 
The extremities of the earth,” ſays he, 
being flat, their ſhadow cannot riſe high; 
nor can night, in thoſe parts of the world, 
s aſcend to heaven, and make the ſtars vi- 
« fible.“ | cb | 
I need not here remark to my reader, that 
I have merely quoted Tacitus; for many more 
ſolid reflections than bis may be made on this 
northern account, Mr. YAbbe de la Bleterie 
hefitates not to afſert, from the toxt of Ta- 
Citus, that he had no conception of the poles, 


where 


\ 
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where the year is divided into one day and 
one night; nor of the different of 
the ſphere; nor of the different ap 
which thoſe. pofitions occaſion in the courſe 
of the ſtars. All this paſſage of Tacitus, adds 
Mr. F Abbe de la Bleterie, is abfolutely unin- 
telligible, while we ſuppoſe a ſpherical, or 
even a ſpheroidical earth; gr it plainly ſhews 
that Tacitus attributes to the earth the ſigute 
of a ſphere, the baſe of which is every where 
ſurrounded by a ſea; beyond which, or in 
which, the fun ſets in the weſt, to riſe again 
in the eaſt. But let us return 10 tho obe 
of this article. | 
The ſoit of Britain produced not the olive, 
the vine, nor any of thoſe trees which grow 
in warm climates; but it grain, and 
fruit in abundance: its productions 
early, and ripened late; evident effects of the 
hamidity of their foil, and of their too fre- 
quent rains. Britain made the Romans ample 
amends for what it coſt them to conquer that 
land, From it they brought to Italy gold, 
filver, and other metals, Pearls hkewiſe were 
found in the ocean, on the coaſts of Britain; 
bat thcy were of a muddy, dark water, 
This, it is ſaid, was the fault of thoſe who 
were employed in finding them. Inſtead of 
taking the oyſters alive from the rocks, as 
was the cuſtom of thoſe who fearched for 
— in the Red Sea, they waited till the tide 
threw them on the thore. The Buitons fur- 
niſhed the Romans with ſoldiers, paid tri- 
butes, and were cheerfully obedient to other 
M 3 levies 
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levies of the empire, while they were not 
oppreſſed. Formed to obedience, but not to 
ſervitude, they reſpected their maſters; but 
the abuſe of power they could not endure. 
Cæſar, the firſt of the Romans who entered 
their country with an army, ſpread terror 
among them by a victory, and remained 
maſter of the coaſt. He left, however, the 
iſland to be ſubdued: he was its inn 
not its conqueror. 5 
FThe Britons uſed two ſorts 0 cars in battles 
the one, armed with ſcythes and grappling- 
irons, carried but one man, who had to ma- 
nage four ſmall, but very ſwift horſes. Theſe 
warriors began. the fight, drove from quarter 
to quarter, and endeavoured to open the bat- 
talions of the enemy. This was followed by 
another kind of car: it neither had ſcythes 
nor grappling - irons; but it contained a few 
valiant combatants, who penetrating the open- 
ed ranks, annoyed the enemy on right and 
leſt with ſhowers of darts. If they attacked 
the cavalry, / quitted their cars, and 
fought ſword in ha The drivers of theſe 
chariots, however, w according to Ta- 
citus, were choſen men, retreated {lowly 
from the midſt of the fray to a quarter of the 
field, whither their maſters might rejoin them, 
if they were likely to be worſted. Thus theſe 
barbarians, ſays Cæſar, imitate the expedition 
of the cavalry, and the firmneſs of the in- 
fantry. They are become ſo dexterous by 
practice, that they can ſtop their horſes at full 


pens on a declivity, turn ſhort in a W 
ſtan 


* 
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ſtand upon the pole of their cars, or upon the 
of their horſes, when they are running 
ſwiftly, and inſtantaneouſly dart again into 
their chariots. i 

"He muſt have paid but a ſuperficial atten- 
tion to the warlike deſcriptions of Homer, 
who finds a reſemblance betwixt theſe cars 
and their management, and the cars of the 
heroes of the Iliad, and the manner in which 
they were conducted. Two horſes. put to a 
chariot, a-breaſt, and under the guidance- of a 
ſquite, immediately convey a Greek or Trojan 
captain to any quarter where his preſence 1s. 
required. The poet never thought of bring- 
ing into his field of battle ſuch: cumbrous. 
machines as the Britiſh cars, armed with. 
ſeythes and grappling- irons; they would have 
been unworthy of the courage and experience 
in the art of war with which he characteriſes 


his heroes; they would on been unworthy, 


of the dignity of his 
In fact, the * never 3 uſe of thoſe 
— . not hen they waged war with. 


the Perſians, an 2 the ignorant Aſiatics, 
from the aſſiſtance of thoſe chariots, pre- 
ſumptuouſly anticipated glory. 

The Britons, when they went to battle, 
painted their bodies with woad. The colour 
of their paint was a very dark blue. Thus, 
they thought, they would appear more ter- 
rible to their enemies. Their women, too, 
painted themſelves with this ſame colour; 
imagining, probably, that it beightened their 
deren The Britons let their hair grow; 
| M 4 : perhaps - 
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rhaps they thonght it gave them a fierce: air 
clufive of their head, however, they ſhaved 
aff their body ue muſt Re wiſe n 
upper li 
133 e ae informed by the Greek ans: Latin 
writers in general, that the manners of the 
Britons were extremely ſimple, and had all the 
ruſticity of nncultivated nature. They have 
© milk,” ſays Strabo; and many of them 
are ſo ignorant, that they know not how to 
make cheeſe of it. They are un 
« with dende and many of them with 
* every branch of agriculture.” —Czſar tells 
us, that they who inhabited the inland parts 
of the ifland, fowed no corn. They lived on 
milk, on the fieth of their cattle, and pre- 
bably on that of the animals which they toak 
in hunting, the hare excepted, from which 
oy abſtarned thro' fuperſtition. Neither did 
ey think it lawful to eat fowls or geeſe, 
. they kept them for theit amuſement. 
Their drefs was as fimple as their food; it 
was the ſkins of beaſts. Their towns were 
large incloſures in the midſt of foreſts, with 
beg es and ditches; they were full of huts, 
whithoe the Britons precipitately retired, 
whenever they were invaded. Their 'com- 
mon habitations were perhaps more commo- 
dious, and had leſs of the air of ſavage life. 
Czfar fpeaks of their buildings, which, he 
fays, reſembled thoſe of the Gauls. He ac- 
cuſes them of a horrible extinction of all na- 
tural modeſty with regard to the married ſtate, 
They live, ſays he, ten or twelve med to- 
f gether ; 
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gether ; brothers, fathers, ſons ; with as ma- 


ny, or more women in COMMON 3 and a child 
of theſe abominable conjunctions is fathered 


by him who wedded the mot her when ſhe was 


a virgin. Strabo gives almoſt the ſame account 
of the inhabitants of Hibernia. We have the 
evidence of St, Jerom, that ſuch was the cuſ- 
tom, in his time, of the barbarous people who 
inhabited the northern. part of Great Britain, 
15 adds, enn ate . — 


* 


Keligin i the Britons 


ſyſtem of the Britons, one would 1 
that the gods of Greece, its religion, and its 
prieſts, had emigrated to Britain, Taramis, 
among the Britons, as Jupiter among the 
Greeks, was the father of the gods, the maſter 
ol the thunder. He regulated the ſeaſons ; 
and the earth, at his pleatute, was barren or 
fruitful. Teutates, Nike Mereury, was the 


god of eloquence, the inventor. of letters, the 
patron of travellers and of; merchants. . Eſus. 


was Mars, and the god of war. Eſus, like 


Bacchus, had his orgies. Belings, as well as 


Apollo, was fometimes the ſun, ſometimes the 
god of medicine. Diana was worſhipped un- 

der the name of Ardena, as the goddeſs of 
foreſts; and under the name of Beliſarna, as 
the moon, and the queen of heaven. Dion 
mentions 2 goddeſs Andraſte, or Andrate. 
Boadicea, queen of the Britons, returns thanks 
0 dt goddeſs for her ſucceſs againſt the 


Romans. 


In collecting the fragments of the religious 
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Romans. Do we not here diſcern the god- 
deſs of victory, the warlike Venus of Cythera 
and of Lacedæmon? Theſe are not imaginary, 
reſemblances: for beſides that they have been 
all remarked by the old Britiſn — Cæſar 
tells us in expreſs terms, that Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Minerva, and Mercuty, were wor- 
ſhipped in Great Britain: that the Druids» 
and the Greek prieſts aſcribed to each of thoſe; 
dite the ſame attributes; and that the ſame 
ideas of them were entertained by the com- 
mon people of Greece and of the Britannic 
iſlands. Strabo farther informs us, that the 
worſhip of Ceres and of Proſerpine was eſta- 
bliſhed in an iſland near to Great Britain, 
where the religious ceremonies were the ſame 
with thoſe in the iſland of Samothracia. 
To prove, however, or to make it appear 
highly probable that the religion of the Greeks 
was eſtabliſhed in Britain, it is not enough to 
find, and-to aſſert, that Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus, 
and ſome other deities, were worſhipped by 
both the nations. None are ignorant that 
thoſe deities, the progeny of Egyptian ſuper- 
ſtition, ſoon got footing in Phœnicia, in 
Greece, and in the reſt of Europe. But we! 
ſhould either eſtabliſn the identity of a reli- 
gious ſyſtem common to the Greeks and Bri- 
tons; or we ſhould at leaſt diſcover ſome: 
dogmas, ſome religious practices peculiar to 
the two nations, beſides the general ſyſtem of 
poly theiſm, which they had each adop:e1.. 
The Britons, «implicitly determined by the 


nne of their prieſts, never preſumed to 
01 examine 
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examine religious matters, The Druids al- 
ways taught the unity of a Supreme Being, 
and the people made it the foundation of their 
faith. This we learn from Origen, in his 
commentary on Ezekiel, where, - inquiring 
into the cauſe of the rapid progreſs of Chrii- 
tianity in Britain, he aſſerts, that hat iſland 
was well diſpoſed and. prepared for the recep- . 
tion of the goſpel, by the doctrine of the 
Druids, who had always inculcated the unity 
of the Creator. We muſt own it is difficult, 
or rather impoſſible, to reconcile their belief 
of the unity of God, to their polytheiſm, re- 
marked by Cæſar. Yew" ls 
However that be, their religion was pol- 
luted with blood, and not merely with the 
blood of animals. On important occaſions, 
at leaſt, ho favour was to be expected from 
the gods, they were not to be appeaſed 
without the effuſion of human blood. A 
perſon in a dangerous malady, or in the perils 
of war, ſacrificed, or made a vow to ſacrifice 
a human victim. The human victims, as the 
moſt agreeable to the gods, were likewiſe the 
moſt ſolemn, and reſerved for the public 
ſacrifices on the great feſtivals. The reader 
will here call to mind what he has read of the 
willow-1dol, that horrible Coloſſus, which 
contained many living men who were to pe- 
riſh in the flames. Criminals were com- 
monly choſen for theſe victims; but ſome - 
times, for want of criminals, the innocent 
were burned. An unhappy wretch, oppreſſed 
with miſery. and, allured by a ſum of money, 


fre- 
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frequently fubmitted to be à victim in this 
cruel ſacrifice. He was fed, duting a year, 
at the expence of the public, with the pureſt 
viands. And when the feſtival was arrived, 
he was conducted in pomp through the whole 
town, and then to the place of ſacrifice, which 
was without the gates. But it is probable, 
that when theſe voluntary victims were warnt- 
ing, the choice of the innocent who were 
to be immolated, was left entirely to the 

prieſts. This, at leaſt, is not an unreaſonable 
are, which we offer, to acconnt, in 
ſome degree, for their having ſo long pre- 
ſerved, without trouble, without 
that abſolute power, which they had acquired 


ly by their merit, and 
partly by Nine d dee 


ity. 
In Britain the prieſthood was uniform, per- 

petual, and made a diſtinct, and the fuſt 
order of the ſtate. The prieſts, united under 
a chief, formed but one college, from which 
women were excluded. A probation of 
twenty years - under the diſcipline of the 
Druids, admitted to this college the true 
adepts, provided they were of a certain age. 
An excellent policy, which 1 
the minds of the difciples, . and which gave 
the Druids ſuch Mars ty, that they were 
intruſted with the cognizance of all affairs 
public and private. In private cauſes, there 
was no appeal from their judgment. They 
alone determined the puniſhments; which 
were, in civi / cafes, an intetdiction from at- 
tending religious myſteries; in 4 
cath, 
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death, by the ſword, or by fire. All public 
affairs were diſcuſſed in the afſemblies; and 
in thoſe afſemblies they could not execute, 
nor deliberate, nor even propoſe, without the 
Druids. In a word, they reigned ; and ac- 
cording to an obſervation Dion Chry- 
ſoſtom, a Briiiſn king, ſeated on his throne, 
in his purple and ſplendour, was only an-ap- 
paritor to. thoſe prieſts, a miniſter of their 
will. 7 


The language of the Britons. „ 

Some critics have boldly advanced that the 
old Britiſb was formed from the Greek; that 
this lan was in uſe in Britain in the 
earlieſt ages; and that though it was-cor- 
rupted by the vulgar, the Druids always 
bf it in its greateſt purity. But beſides 
t this opinion is only ſapported by a ſingle 
word in the commentaries of Cæſar—a word, 
which the ſenſe of the paſſage ſeems to reject, 
which the ableſt critics have thought an im- 
pertinent interpolation, and concerning which 
the manuſcripts. differ, —Beſides all this, the 
fame Cæſar gives us to underſtand, that the 
Celtic and Britiſh tongues were the ſame. 
According to the authority of Strabo, the Cel- 
tic and Britiſh languages differed only in dia- 
let, Tacitus ſays, they differed very little 
from one another, May we not even now 
remark, that the ſmall number of Celtic terms 
which remain, are to be found in the lan- 
guago which we ſuppoſe was that of the an- 
cient Briton? Now the Celte 6 | 
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both of the Greek language and characters, 
When Cæſar exhorted the ſon of Cicero man- 
fully to defend his camp, in which he was 
beſieged by the Gauls, he wrote to him in 
"Brands, that his letter might not be underſtood 
by the Barbarians, if it was intercepted. This 
letter ſtill remains; we owe its preſervation to 
Polyænus. n N 

Of the Britiſh commerce. 


The commerce of Britain was very conſi- 
derable. Some modern authors have inſiſted, 
that the Greeks firſt traded with this iſland. 
But it is very doubtful whether the Greeks 
ever traded with Britain: beſides, Strabo po- 
ſitively aſſerts, that the Phœnicians began a 
commerce with the Britons, and that they 
alone carried on a commerce with them; 
plain and incontrovertible terms, which de- 
ſtroy the conjectures of the moderns, in fa- 
vour of the Greeks, or of any other nation. 
Strabo, afterwards, enters into a detail of this 
commerce. The Phenicians, ſays he, im- 
ported into Britain, earthen ware, ſalt, all ſorts 
of inſtruments of iron and braſs; and they 
received in exchange, ſkins, leather, and tin. 
But this commerce was probably more ex- 
tenſive; for the ſame Strabo informs us in 
another paſſage, that this iſland was fertile in 
corn, and abounded in cattle; that it had 
mines of gold, of ſilver, and of iron; and that 
all thoſe articles made parts of its commerce, 
as well as its ſkins, its ſlaves, and even its 
dogs, which were excellent for the — 
[4 | an 
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nd; which the Gauls, and e eren the 
eaſtetn people, uſed in war. 

Whatever the extent of the commerce with 
Britain was, it is certain that the ſingle article 
of tin was an inexhauſtible ſource of wealth 

to the Phenicians. In theſe days tin · mines 

were found almoſt every where in the iſland 
of Britain; and they did not lie deep. It is 
true, the ſoil was — but it abounded 
with ſandy veins, which yielded the metal 
copiouſly and almoſt on the ſurface of the 
earth. Thus thoſe mines were numerous, 
they were rich, and they required little la- 
bour and expence. The natives of the coun- 
try, who knew not their riches; who eſti- 
mated this metal by the little trouble it coſt 
them, and by the Jietle uſe they had for it; 
and who could not ſee that the, Phenicians 
were too ſelfiſh ta give them any information 
that might tend to make them ſet à higher 
value on their metal; theſe ſimple people 
gave their tin almoſt for nothing, taking vile 
wares in return, which they dearly paid for, 
becauſe they were neceſſary to a ſavage and 
idle Hence we may conclude with 

Strabo, that the Phenicians muſt have been 
very great we by wr tin-commercs N el 
Britain. on 

And we ſee in hiſtoryy: that the Phenictati 
were very jealous of the commerce of this 
iſland, and that they uſed all their dexterity 
and art, to keep the reſt of the world unac- 
<quainted with Britain. A Fhenician pilot, it 


vl Annes, who was ſailing towards Britain, per- 
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ceived that he was followed by a Roman veſ- 
ſel, which marked His courſe. The pilot, to 
conceal from the Romans the ſecret of his re- 
blic, boldly, but a , wrecked his ſhip, 
2 drew = Roman on the — 
| which he ſplit, The action was praiſed by 
the Phenicians; and the pilot, having ſor- 
vived his ſhipwreck, and returned to his 
country, received from the public a 
recompence adequate to the loſs he had ſuſ- 
tained, and to the danger he had encountered, 
This fidelity of thoſe with whom the ſecret 
was depoſited, always preſerved to the Phe- 
nicians, the poſſeſſion of all the branches of 
the commerce of Britain, without moleſtation 
and diminution..-TAciT. in JUL. AGRIC, 
c. 5. et ſeg. Crev. HisT. pes Er. tom. ii. 
p-. 139. ef ſeg, MEM. pe L'AcAD. pes Insc, 
ET Ber, LET. tom. xvi. p. 153. er g. 
tom. xviii. p. 159. & ſeq. 165 ch 


THE CALEDONIANS. 
Nothing was ever more fierce than the 
manners of the Caledonians, a people of Great 
Britain. They had neither caſtles nor tovyns. 
They were totally unacquainted with agri- 
culture. Tents ſerved them for houſes; and 

their cattle, the chace, and ſome fruits, fur - 
-  NAithed them with ſubſiſtence. The fiſh with 
which their coaſts abounded, they neglected, 
or abſtained from, out of ſuperſtition. What 
Dion Caſſius relates of a peculiar kind of ſood 
which they prepared for themſelves, 1 50 

3 w 
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whith the bulk of a bean full iced to. pre! 2 
thetn from hunger and this for! A le 
we thoſt rank with fables. B. browt 
The fith plicity of their drets, Saales, or.r 
ther exceeded thatof heir food: Neko roy 
In theri Ying ane 1mate, they went 4 5 
LG n iron c col 400 ure of the Om 
metal roun 1a Mate waiſt, were, their prin 
ornatnents, fron N 180 embelliſhment, . 
dreſs with them, as gold ink among the civi- 
lized nations] Fhey likewiſe imprinted on 
different; parts-of theit bodies, the figure of 
many anigmals; and one feaſon why they did 
not cover themſelves with cloaths, was, tin 
theſe.:orpaments might be fully diſplayed, 
Befides,by their not heing))eoblicradicb with 
dreſo, they hould with more eaſe and} | 
plunge into their large poold and Jakes;/ un 
ſwim. over them. Dion Caſſius dfſerts; that 
they uſed. to paſs many days ĩn thoſe lakes, no 
part of hem but their head ever Appearing 
above Mate io tbis: is: nbt a very orediblo an 
dote. But we e can / cally nceive thut the 
hardineſs, of their liſe, which they paſſed in 4 
rigorous: elimate;: ; fortified: theit bodies and 
minds againſt: cold, hunger, and all human 
evils; and that if at obliged them to 
lie hid in their foteſts, they contented tbem- 
ſelves with eating the FOO and * which 
they found ther. 1 
The fame author obſerves, that the Cale- 
donian horſes were yery Inken but very {wift, 
They neither uſed breaſt⸗ plates nor heligets 
armour they deetnec ar ambrahce, not a 
Vol. I. N defence. 
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deſgace. A narrow buckler, a lance moun 
with a knob of iron, with which they ſtru . 
their bucklers when they went to battle, a 
ſword fung on their ſide; ;—thele ors "ei 
armg. 1 
Af to the oily 'df heir government, we 
may be cettain that democratical liberty is the 
5 one that Tm 'be borne by. A layage 
. Crey. 1 Hier, DES El TB Oe , 
p. 120, 121, _ . | 
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The Callati, who inhabited x part of Th: 
gia, had a very ſingular cuſtom, and one which 
proves the force of prejudice. Darius" havin; 
aſſembled the Greeks who were under Hi 
dominion; aſked them, what ſum of money 
would prevail with them to eat their parents? 
They, replied, that they would not do it for 
all the gold in the world. He chan retro 
gated tlie Callatii, whoſe cuſtom it was to eat 
their parents. He aſked f hem, for what ſum 
they would conſent to burn the bodies of their 
parents? The propoſal excited their cries of 
hortor. So true it is that education gives us 
very different ideas of certain objects "from 
thoſe entertained of them by men who have 
Ka 1 12 in e oppoſite.to ours. 

71 Henop/1, in, c. 3 
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THE CAR THAGINYANS. - 


The * Carthaginians,, Who inhabited the 
country properly called Africa, were one of 
the Wort e and. heroic, nations of 

antiquity. 
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antiquity. To make the reader acquainted 
— 2 this famous people, e muſt arrange, 
under; ſeparate articles, Wen i dee of 
e v0 15110 0 
doit. 20 0 42100. 27771 25 0 
ARTICEs) en Low 
egy Of 4 tbe Carthagi intan ' government.” ner 
be government of the Carthaginidns as 
on principles of profound wiſdom; 
and it is not without reaſon that Ariſtotle | 
ranks this republic: with the tmoſt admired 
ones of antiquity; with thoſe, which might ba 
E as, models for others. He ſupports 
is high-opinion af their commonyealth with _ 
an Obſęrvation which-does-great honour to the 
Carthaginians. ; He temarks, thatito bis timel 
. e. for more than five hundred years, there 


had been no conſiderable ſedition in their ſtate, 
to diſturb its internal peace; nor had any ty- 
rant ariſen to deftroy their liberty. Mixt 
governments, in fact, and ſuch was the Car- 
thaginian where th power of the; tate is 
divided betwixt the nobles! and the people; 
are. ſubject to two inconveniedces;z; to. deges 
pt Tn. an abute | of liberty, by popular 
ſeditions, which was often the caſe at Athens, 
and in the other Greek republics; or to loſs 
their liberty, to fall a prey to the ambition 
and tyranny of the great; this calamity way 
experienced by Athens, by Syracuſe,'. by Cat 
cindy by Thebes, and by Rome, in the time 
of Sylla and of Cæſar. It was: b ee the 
N encomium _ could be . 
- : | 
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ed on the Carthaginians, to record of them; 
that by the wiſdom of their laws, and by the 
happy agreement of the different orders which 
compoſed their government, they avoided for 
ſeveral centuries two rocks, ſo dangerous and 
ſo fatal to other ſtats. 

The Carthaginian government, like that of 
Sparta and Rome, united 'three different 
authorities, which balanced each other; and 
at the ſame time co- operated to the good of 
the ſtate; that of the ſenate, that of the 
people, and that of the two ſupreme magi· 
ſtrates, wo were called Suffetes. The tri- 
bunal of the hundred was afterwards-added; 
who had great weight in the republic, 
Ax T8 T. I. ii. DE RUB c IT. For vn pggz 
RoLL, OY re. tom. l. W 108, lone 1 
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Ty; | Te. ſenate... 4 1 (4 . 4 
The Nadu which was compoſed. of per- 
bons whom their age, their experiepce, their 
riches; their birth, but above all their morit, 
made reſpectable, formed the council af ſtate, 
and was the ſoul of all public deliberations; 
The number of the ſenators is not exactly 
known. It muſt have been very great, be- 
cauſe a hundred were taken from it to form a 
wenge aſſembly, of which we-ſhall ſoon 
fully In the ſenate the great affairs of 
commonwealth were: examined, the letters 
from their generals were read, the complaints 
| ws the Provinces were - op audicnce was 


given 
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given to ambaſſadors, and peace or war were 
determined, as we ſec on many occaſions. 
When the ſentiments were unanimous, and 
the votes united, then the deciſion of the ſe» 
nate was abſolute and irreverſible. Bat when 
the votes were divided, the affair was laid be- 
fore the people, and the ultimate determina- 
tion devolved to them. It is eaſy to per- 
ceive the great wiſdom of this regulation, and 
what excellent policy it was, to check ſenato- 
rial party, to promote harmony among tho 
heads of a commonwealth, and conſequently, 
cool, and ſalutary conſultations. For certainly 
ſo auguſt an aſſembly as the ſenate of Car- 
thage, muſt have been extremely jealous of 
their authority, and muſt, with great relue· 
tance, have appealed to the people, We have 
a memorable + e of this in Polybius. 
After the Carihaginians had loſt a battle in 
Africa, towards the end of the ſecond Punic 
war, the conditions of peace offered by the 
conqueror were read in their ſenate. Annibal 
obſerving that one of the ſenators was againſt 
them, warmly remonſttated againſt his diſſen · 
ſion. The commonwealih, he urged, was at 
ſtake; and it was now particularly incums 
bent on them to be unanimous, and not to 
ſuffer a deliberation of the laſt conſequence to 
be abruptly concluded by the caprice of the 
people. Annibal gained his point. This 
unanimity, undoubtedly, in the early times of 
the republic, rendered the ſenate ſo powerful, 
and gave it ſo vigorous an authority ; and the 
| fame author remarks in another place, that 
N 3 - while 
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while public affairs were under the controul 
f the ſenate, the ſtate was governed with 
reat wiſdom, and all its enterpriſes had great 

faeces, ARIST. bid. ' POLYB. p. 706, 70%. 
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Rol . ibid, P. 116, 1. 
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It appears by all that-we have ſaid, that t 
the time of Ariſtotle, who draws ſo fine a 
picture of the Carthaginian government, and 
gives it ſo high an eulogium, the * had 
full confidence in the ſenate, and entruſted 
them with the principal adminiſtration of 
public affaits. Hence the increaſing ſtrength 
of the ſtate; and hence its plenitude of power. 
But theſe golden days had their period. The 
people grew inſolent by their wealth, by their 
conqueſts, and never reflecting that they were 
indebted for both to the ſage conduct of the 
ſenate, intruded into the higheſt departments 
of goyernment, and arrogated to themſelves 
almoſt all the political power. Every point 
was then carried by cabal and faction; and 
this, ſays Polybius, was one of the principal 
cauſes of the ruin of the ſtate. Rol r. ibid. 
ARITICLE' IV. 
„„er e 
The power of the Suffetes laſted but a yeat. 
They were at Carthage what the conſuls were 


2 Rome. Ancient, authors often give * * 
„ 8 : the 


\ 
\ 
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me title of kings, dictators, conſuls; becauſe 
they filled thoſe reſpective offices. Hiſtory 


does not inform us by r the N were cho- 


ſen. The ſenate Wis ſummoned to affemble 
"them; and they were its preſidents. 
ropoſed the matters to be debated, and col- 
ected Kees votes. They preſided likewiſe at 
trials, when the cauſes were important. 
Their dag was not confined to the city, 
* to civil affairs. They were ſometimes 
entruſted with the command of armies. We 


find that when they quitted the dignity of Suf- 


fettes, the title of prætor was conferred on each 
of them; under which title they held a very 
conſiderable office; for they preſided then at 
certain cauſes; and had likewiſe the right of 
propofing and paſſing new laws, and of mak. 
ing public defaulters give an account of their 
diſburſements to thoſe whoſe office it was to 
guard the finances of the ſtate; as we find by 
what Livy ſays on the ſubject with reference 
to Annibal.—Coxx. Nx. IN ANNIE, c. 7. 

Tir. Liv. Xxx. c. 7. 1. 34. e. 922 Rol L. 


| 41116 v. 
The tribunal of the Hundred. 


This was an aſſembly compoſed of 4 hun- 
dred and four perſons though, for brevity of 


expreſſion, they are often ſpecified by the 
word hundred. Theit political capacity, ac- 


cording to Ariftotle; was much the ſame with. 


that of the Eptior?” at Sparta; by which it 
94 
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appears, that they were cliabliſhed to mo, 
derate the power of the. ſepate. of 
great. Buf the Ephoti were 1 25 ig 
number, and continued % onger than a year | 
in office; whereas, iheſe Carthaginjan ma- 
iſtrates were perpetual, | and. made the nun, 
15 af a hundred and four. Same gtities — 
of opinion, that the en arg the 
with the hundred judges wbom Ju ſtin 
tions, who were choſen from the eue, an 
eſtab'iſhed to receive an account of the cans 
duct of the generals, The exorbitant power 
of the famil 501 Mago, who, dalle the firſt 
aces, +: raiſed to the 8 17 of the 
Eutbagir haginian armies, had made el elves 
abſolute maſters of the government, was the 
cauſe of this inſtitution. By the aſſembly of 
the Hundred the Carthaginzan Rate meant.ta 
repreſs the enormous authority of their gene» 
rals, which, while they commanded the troops 
of their country, was almoſt unlimited. and 
de ſpotic. It Was at length, however, ſuh⸗ 
jected to the laws, by t the. neceſſity which 
was impoſed on them of giving a — —— ac- 
count of their conduct to theſe judges, on 
thcir return from their c aigns. 
| Of theſe hundred 40d 0 ur Judg es, there 
were five who bad à particular ual ſuperior 
juriſdiction to that of the reft. We know pot 
how Jong it laſted. This council of five was 
Dj, the, ſame. with the une of ten in the 
ſenate of Venice. When a place was vacant, 
15 Was always filled fram the ſame body. 
i M hs the right, lte of chuling the 


new 
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new members of the council of the hundted. 
Their authority was very great; and fot that 
reafon the council Was always compoſede of 
men of eminent merit. They had no ſaleryi 
no retribution annexed to their office; on this 
principle, that the public good is of itfelf a 
ſufficient motiwe tg. ſtimulates 3 lover of his 
country to ſerve it to the utmaſt of his power. 
Polybius, when he relates the taking of Car- 
thagena by "Scipio; plainly. diſtiaguiſhes two 
councils of magiſtrates eſtahliſhed at Carthage, 
Among the priſoners, be tells us, that were 
taken at Carthagena, there were two ma- 
giſtrates of the aſſembly of the Old Men 
$6. r Tego (o he terms the council 
the Hundred) and fifteen, of the Senate, en 
rue Luan Livy only mentions the latter 
fifteen, ſenatofs: but in another paſſage he 
mentions the C Men, and remarks, that 
they formed; the moſt reſpectable council, of 
the ſtate, and that they had great authority in 
the ſenate. S>og boot bug boog 

The ſageſt and beſt concerted eſtabliſhments 
degenerate by degrees, and are at. laſt overs 
whelmed by univerſal diſorder and licentiouſ+ 
nels, Thoſe judges, - whoſe, duty it was to 
be the terror of crimes and the patrons of juſ- 
tice, at lengih abuſed their power, which Was 
almoſt unlimited, and became ſo many petty 
tyrants; as we ſee in the hiſtory of the great 
Annibal, who during hit pretorſhip. on hie 
return to Afriges qxetted- all his intereſt, to 
reform that moſt pernicious abuſa, and made 
woſe judges annual who weee: . 

nn 4 Ll ore, 
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fore, about two hundred years after the in- 
Kirution of the council of the Hundred, 
2 I. 19. c. 2. Pol YB. p. 59 2. Trr. 
r lib. 26. o. 15 1 30. c. 16. Rox. 
| ad. P. f oy” 5 ere 15 1001WG1 
1 0 © Arien vi. 205 . 
| . Defedtr in in the Carthaginian government. 9 


Mr. Rollin, Who has chiefly furniſhed me 
with the matter of my laſt article, makes 
ſome very judicious reflections on the defects 
of the Carthaginian government. The reader, 
perhaps, will not be diſpleaſed, if I here quote 
the following reflections, which Mr. Rollin 
1 collected from Ariſtotle. | 

'* Ariſtotle, among other obſervations which 
he makes on the Carthaginian government, 
e remarks two of its great defects, very in- 
« conſiſtent, in his judgment, with the views 

1 of a ſage legiſlator, and with the tales: of 
good and ſound policy. 

The firſt defect was, the appointing or 
« the ſame perſon. to many offices; a reward 
6; vſually beſtowed at Carthage 'on illuſtrious 
« merit. Ariſtotle deems this cuſtom very 
* prejudicial to the public good. In effect, 
% ſays he, when a man has but one employ, 
« it is much more in his power to do his duty 
4 well. The affairs which fall within his 
juriſdiction are then more carefully exa- 
«: mined, and more quickly expedited. This 
6-jmprodent cuſtom, adds he, is not in uſe, 
1 bad in armies or in navies. The ſamo 
5 « officer 
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officer does not command two regiments. 
s The ſame pilot does not conduct two ſhips. 
e Beſides, the good of the ſtate requires, that 
4 to excite à generous emulation among men 
« of merit,” the publio offices and favours be 
4 diſtributed with ſome equality; whereas, 
** when they are laviſhed vf one perſon; he 
« 1s often intoxicated by the ſingular diſtinc- 
« tion; which never fails to excite in his 
* countrymen jealouſy,” diſcontent, com- 
te plaints. yd D221 zr ad gie notego ** 
The ſecond defect which Ariſtotle" finds 
tin the government of the Carthaginians, is, 
« that to enjoy the firſt poſts of the republic, 
A certain revenue was neceſſary, as well as 
„% birth and merit. Thus poverty might 
often exclude men of the greateſt capaeit 
*-and virtue; and this he thinks a great evil 
in a ſtate. For then, fays he, virtue being 
* counted for nothing, and money for every 
« thing, becauſe it leads to all promotion 
„and greatneſs, an admiration of, and thirſt 
1 for riches, ſeize and corrupt a whole com- 
* munity; while the magiſtrates and the 
«Judges, who riſe to their reſpective offices 
** by great expence, think they have a right 
« afterwards to indemnify themſelves with 
% their own h andes. 
I believe we are not informed by any 
4 paſſage of antiquity, that either the offices 
of ſtate, or of the courts of judicature, 
% were ever publickly venal at Carthage: 
© therefore what Ariſtotle ſays of the ex- 
pences which were neceſſury to reach thoſe 

hes Y offices, 
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« offices, muſt refer to the preſents which 
* were privately. made to ſecure the ſuffrages 
of thoſe . whoſe election dotermined the 
4 diſpoſal. of the poſts... Nie wonder then 
«that Ariſtotle condemns this; bribery, the 
conſequenoes of which always prove de- 
« ſtructive to a ſta te 
Bot if he meant that the firſt; dignities 
«« ſhould: be equally beſtowed on the rich and 
& on the poor, as he ſeetns to inſinuate, his 
« opinion might be refuted by the wiſeſt 
„% republics, which, without deſpiſio 
e verty, have in this caſe thought it s # na 
“ to. give the preference to riches ; conclud- 
ing, that they who enjoy conſiderable pa- 
ce trimonies, have received a more liberal edu- 
e, cation than the poor, think more nobly, 
* are leſs expoſed to meanneſs and corrup- 
*«« tion; and that even the ſituation of their 
© affairs renders them more attached to the 
** ſtate, more attentive to maintain public 
peace and order, and makes it more their 
«« 1ntereſt to prevent all ſedition and rebellion. 
„ Ariſtotle, in concluding: bis reflections 
on the republie of Carthage, highly ap- 
e proves a cuſtom which prevailed there, of 
1 ſending colonies from time to time to dif- 
*« ferent places, and of thus -procuring for 
* the citizens convenient and agreeable ſet- 
e tlements, This reſource. provided for the 
« .neccflities of the poor, who are members 
4 of a ſtate, as well as the rich. The capital 
ewas cleared of a great many idle people, 
ho diſhonoured it, and were its dangerotm 
29tHo *? inhabitants. 
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| the — 
« and ſoment them: far — — 
«« diſcontented with their proſent fontu e, are 
0 ren eps for inſurrection and innova: 
4 tion tend e 10 Die del bal, qi 
0 Korn kr, Anc. wi "x ac 
UQLITION. 3 i bo. e 3 
'AxTic 2 VII. zac mint 
or ebtimerct of A Cues. 7 ? 
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The Tiens the ſoumders of — 
ſtrengthened and adorned; their riew eſtablidh+ 
ment with that genius and knowledge of 
commerce, mich -bad>:then- rendered ire. 
one-of-1be richeſt aud moſt flovriſhiog cities | 
of the univarſe. The-fitnation of the colony 
was as ad v as that of tlie mtopoliaʒ 
and the Carthaginians availed themſelies of 
it with an induſtry to which they Nene Rimu- 
lated by and ke wee gy — 
try uhiah they inhabited. was one af cht beſt 
io ; 400 one of the moſt: fertile n the 
world. In their: foils; which was naturally 
fruitful, and cultivated byiactive hand o they 
found an inexhauſtible fource of wealth. 2 189 


| ſupported an innumerable 


nufafturers and — and furniſhed 
abundance ef commodities for: advantageous 
exportation. Strangers, at their: firſt artival 
were, ſtruck with the: proſpect of Carthage. 


Its . the glotious and 
6 reſpectable 
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teſpoctable ſight of its naral ſtrength and preu 
parations ; the i of its ports, and of 
its aiteiunference ij the beauty of its temples 
and ꝓuhlic ediſies 3 a thouſand: great objects 
ſcen, at once, and qach tif them ſeeming emu- 
lous nf firſt. attracting the eye, immediately 
impreſſed on the mind of the beholder the 
ideas of power randeur. The view of 
the neighbourhood of Carthage correſponded 
with that of the city: To whatever quarter 


the eye was turned, it ſaw agrecable vallies, 
fields | peopled with open, ey of A. 
a res, fruitatrees, in ſnort, of ede 
kind; ſuperb country · houſes, adorned wit 
fine avenues and gardens. Every: ſpot an- 
nounced” induſtry, and breathed / plenty; and 
that plenty was the effect of a commerce 
which, favoured by happy conjunctures, had 
increaſed; and been extended with undommon 
rapidity, e enslaig adm ach das 
What then muſt have been that commerce 
which enabled Carthago to cop with the mot 
formidable enemies, unt levy with fo much 
eaſe ſuch numerous armies ? The Wpport of 
her coſt her immenſe Tams, becauſe 
molt of them were mercenaries. The cuſtom, 
indeed, of hiring ſo many foreign troops was 
bad j but it ſhews how great her reſourcet 
were j and as her commerce afſorded . her all 
thoſe reſources, we may caſily infet what 
trading Carthage was; long beſore warlile 
Carthage made herſelf the dread of: Greece, 
by an ambition, which, while it procured 
her fame, was the cauſe of her ruinn 


To 
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To know the courſe: and extent of her 
commerce, we. muſt, firſt obſerve, that all ithe 
countries Which were open toy tian vefichd 
Were like wiſe aceeſſible to thoſe. df Carthage 
We, muſt, next diſtinguiſh from the objects 
common to all the Phcenicians, the branches 
of commerce which were only paſſeſſed by 
the. Carthaginians ; two articles, the latter f 

which demands a minute examination. A 
to. the Hrſt, the; field: which it offers is largt 
but ſo well an Wet will -fuffice:to 

it out. back 211111 [le gion 

195 enumeration «< the countries frequented 

y the Phœnicians would comprehend almoſt 

al the n of the ancient — from the 
reign of. 1 that gf Cyrus, during 
which time the and the Seuẽͤ were as 
well known as the Weſt was in later ages 
The founders of thoſe powerful monatchica; 
which were ſucceeded by the Perſian empire; 
had opened a Way, by their arte, through 
the immenſe regions of Aſia and af India, 10 
0 rors of another kind, ta the e 
who following, as it were, the footſteps 
thoſe happy uſurpers, eſtabliſhed. —— 
merce in, every quarter u hich 8 
had ſubjected. "mn. $f bunu AGO noi 

Even Egypt, Egypt, which was formerly 
ſhut up from ſtrangers, as China is now., was 

acceſſible to the Phœnicians. The ſhips which 
cartied their flag had the privilege — failing 
up one of the — of the Nile; and their 
merchants had at Memphis a quarter aſſigned 
de ar the e of Vulcan, which was 


called 
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called the Tyrian' quarter, 4 - febin the nam of 
their principal oity. The Carthegintatts' were 
_ Neowile . — there, wir more fte 
from the —— Amaſis, and the eohqueſt 
of Egypt by the kings of Pera, who wert 
their allies In this — . they were fore 


niſhed on flax, pa and cables for 
their 2 of the Red Sea, and 
of the Gulf, yielded them Aromatics 


of every kind, iguins; geld, pearls, and pres 
e They aid to dadia, arid to the 
neighbouring iſlands, for odocifersus woods, 
birds, and other animals; for ivory, and all 
d rich würeg which Natore- ptofuſeby be. 
flows on thoſe fertile chmates. That they 
froquented India, and Penotrated intos the 
ſouthmoſt part of Africa, is | indifputable, 
We ſhall not give all tfie proofs of this fact, 
thwogh it would he enſy to collect them; 5 06 
ſhall not inſiſt on the inferences we might 
draw from the knowledge which the aneients 
bad of thoſe 'countries, nog on the corrobora- 
tion of our fact by the long voyag es under - 
_— by the fleets of Solomon, Let It ſufflce 
| tk} that Homer, who Nee move thun 
. hundred! years before; C. often nen- 
tions ivory, under the name of "Rfephas ; 
which proves that 4 commerce was 7447 eſta- 
bliſhed, and perhaps long beſdre in the eoun- 
ties where 2dlephanti”: are found; animals 
which are Aer 0 7 of India and of Aftiea. 
Carthage furniſhed itſelf at Tyre; and on 
ihne — with- pape, ſerler; 
| fied Kill tapeſtries; ſplendid 2 in 
. / ort, 
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Mort, with all the elegancies which art had: 
then invented to gratify the caprice of taſte” 
and luxury. The Carthaginiahs were famous 
for wainſcoting, as the Tyrians were for car- 
penter's work, They were likewiſe famous 
for the preparation of ſkins,” and particularly 
of thoſe fine Morocco ſkins, which we now 
import from that country which was once 
theirs. Their ſhips, as well as thoſe of the 
Phcenicians, frequented the weſtern coaſts of 
the ocean; failed to the ports of Gaul, and of, 
the Britannic iſlands, in queſt of iron, lead, 
copper, and tin. From the Baltic Sea they 

t their amber. * 


All theſe ſources of wealth, alike acceſſiblfe 


to the different Phœnician nations, were not 
the only ones to which the Carthaginians ap- 
plied. They ſeem to have appropriated the 
commerce of Spain, and that of a part of 
Africa. Theſe we may term two of their 
fine domains, which the ſituation of their 
city put it in their power to improve, and of 
which the immenſe produce ſoon ſunk the 
balance of commerce and power in their fa- 
your, | 

By that part of Africa with which the Car- 
thaginians traded, I mean the coaſts, and in- 
land country of Lybia. as far as the Cyrenaica; 
on the- frontiers of which, and on this fide of 
the altars of Philenes, they had an Empo- 
rium, named Charax by Strabo. It was the 
ſtaple of a clandeſtine traffick carried on be- 
twixt them and the merchants of Cyrene, 
wh6 brought them -ſecretly,, amongſt other 
SN. 1. - 0. merchandizes, 


| 
1 
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merchandizes, fears of Lazer, and took wine 
in exchange, All this coaſt, peopled with 
their colonies, and ſubjected to their domi- 
nions, furniſhed them with ſailors, with ſol- 


diers, and with ſlaves. We may add to Lybia 
the tract which they knew of interior Africa 
as far as Senegal. They penetrated into the 
country by failing up the rivers which fall 
into the ſea in thoſe latitudes. The obje of 


the diſcoveries of Hanno, and of his eſtabliſh- 


ments, eſpecially that of the fort which he 
built at Cerne, was to protect and to extend 
the advantageous commerce which they car- 
ried on in that part of the world, They 
availed themſelves of the ignorance of the 
inhabitants, as the Europeans profited by the 
ſimplicity of the Americans, . and changed 
their clay for gold, of which thoſe barbarians 
knew not the value. To the particulars which 
we have already mentioned, we muſt add an- 
other article; I mean the rubies which they 
found in the mountains of -Nazomenes, of 
which they ſold an infinite number, and which 
were therefore called the rubies of Carthage. 
Theſe rubies, though not ſo highly eſteemed 
as thoſe of India, were yet in ſufficient repute 
to make a conſiderable branch of commerce. 
But the Carthaginians owed their principal 
wealth to Spain. Spain was to them, for a 
long time, an inexhauſtible ſource of power 
and of treaſures. That famous country, the 
Heſperia of the Greeks, the Iberia of the 
Romans, was diſcovered by the firſt Phœni- 


cian. ſailors, at a time when its inhabitants, 


imple, 
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fimple, ruſtic, almoſt ſavage, were ignorant 
of the value of the riches of which Nature 
was prodigal to them. Carthage, after hav- 
ing divided their wealth a long time with 
Tyre, with Cadiz, and the other Phoenician - 
cities, at length became ſole miſtreſs of the 
commerce of Spain, by the territories which 
ſhe acquired in that country, where ſhe made 
great conqueſts. Spain, fruitful in commo- 
dities of every kind, and perhaps, upon the 
whole, the moſt fertile country of Europe, 
offered too many objects to the avarice of the 
Carthaginians, with the ambition of ſubduing, 
as ſoon as it was in their power, 'a country 
which would yield them enormous revenues. 
The defence of Cadiz, attacked by the natives 
of the country, ſupplied them with a ſpecious 
pretext of tranſporting their arms thither ; 
and from that moment they continually ex- 
tended their empire; lowly indeed at- firſt, 
becauſe they had warlike nations to oppoſe ; 
but at length with ſucceſs; becauſe Diſcord 
fought for them among their enemies, who 
would have been invincible, if they had been 
united. Sn 

They found in this country, highly fa- 
voured by nature, all the productions which 
are diſperſed over the happieſt climates, Be- 
fides wines, oils, dates, honey, roſin, flax, 
hemp, rice, grain of every kind, which Spain 
yields in great abundance, it has horſes of 
unequalled beauty; it has likewiſe horſes of 
uncommon ſtrength and ſwiftneſs; and mules, 
which are extremely ſerviceable; they are re- 

"1. markably 
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markably ſtrong, and ſure-footed. Its wool 
is famous over the world, and its foreſts 
abound with excellent wood for the conſtrue- 
tion of ſhips. It abounds in mines of lead, 
of iron, of copper, of quickſilver, of vermi- 
lion, of azure, of allum, of antimony, and 
of vitriol. They fiſh for coral on its eaſtern 
coaſts, where there are quarries of marble 
and of alabaſter. Among its rocks they gather 
jaſper, chryſtal, the loadſtone, amethyſts, 
rubies, jacinths, emeralds, and turquoiſes. 
What numerous branches of trafhck ! what 
ſources of wealth, if they were poſſeſſed by 
an induſtrious people 

But what rendered the poſſeſſion of a part 
of Spain of infinite advantage to the Carthagi- 
nians, was, that it contained in its boſom 
mines of gold and ſilver; unfortunate trea- 
ſures to the inhabitants of the country! Thoſe 
mines are now neglected, perhaps exhauſted; 

but formerly they were very rich, and yielded 
a prodigious revenue. The Pyrences, and the 
mountains of the Aſturias, of Galicia, and of 
Portugal, contained many of them. Diodo- 
rus Siculus informs us how the diſcovery was 
made of the ſilver mines in the Pyrencan 
mountains. According to that author, theſe 
mountains were formerly covered with thick 
foreſts. Some ſhepherds ſet fire to theſe fo- 

reſts, and they burned with ſuch violence, 
that the heat of the flames penetrated the ſoil, 
from the boſom of which were ſeen to flow 
ſtreams of pure filver, The Phoenicians, adds 


our author, taking advantage of the i Mn 
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of the natives, gave them ſome wares of little 
value in exchange for that metal; and that 
they might carry of as much of it as they 
could, they wrought it into their anchors - 
inſtead of lead. They ſoon diſcovered all the 
ſtrata of this metal. The veins were nume 
rous ; they were viſible at the ſurface of the 
ground ; and they ran near, and Eng each 
other for many ſtadia. | 

The - Carthaginians, by the abſolute con- 
queſt of the country, being now the ſole poſ- 
ſeſſors not only of thoſe mines, but likewiſe . 
of the gold mines, which equally abounded in 
their precious metal, wrought them with all 
that art which avarice, always prompting to 
ingenuity, teaches mankind. They ſunk 
immenſe wells, the depth of which was equal 
to that of the mine. Thouſands of flaves 
were ſacrificed to this hard, oppreflive labour. 
But Carthage was enriched, and her aim was 
carried. She drew copioufly from her rich 
ſources, without exhauſting them, 'The Ro- 
mans in the time of Polybius, cited by Strabo, 
drew more than twenty-five thouſand drach- 
mas a day from the mine which was in the 
neighbourhood of Carthagena, Forty thou- 
ſand ſlaves laboured continually in thoſe mines. 
Working in the mines'was no longer attended 
with the fame difficulty, nor with the ſame 
danger as before, after Archimedes had in- 
vented machines to pump out their water. 
Thus Spain, now miſtreſs of Peru and of Po- 
toſi in the new continent, was herſelf the 
Peru and the Potoſi of the old world. Her 
O 3 deſtiny 


2 
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deſtiny has been ſingular. She was not for- 

| tunate when her mines were poſſeſſed by fo- 
| reigners; and ſhe is not now fortunate, though 
| ſhe poſſeſſes very rich foreign mines! 

| I bis was the ſource of the immenſe wealth 
| which rendered Carthage ſo powerful, and 
which enabled her, for a long time, to ſuſtain 
prodigious loſſes, This was the fund which 

paid her fleets and her numerous armies. — 

MEM. DE L'ACAD.. DEs InsC, ET BEL. LET. 

tom. xxvi. p. 12.; tom. xxviii. p. 290. et 


Seq. 
ARTICLE VIII. 
Of the power of the Carthaginians. + 


Strabo aſſigns a very old date to the power 
of the Carthaginians. He ſpeaks of their 
numerous ſettlements along the coafts of 
| Africa. Scylax and Diodorus agree with him 
on that ſubjet; and all the teſtimonies of 
_ antiquity concur in giving us a high idea of 
the rank which this republic held among the 

moſt flouriſhing ſtates in the beginning of the 

reign of Cyrus, We cannot accurately de- 
termine when ſhe conquered Spain; when 
ſhe added to her other dominions Sardinia, 
and the Balearian iſlands ; nor when ſhe laid 
the foundations of her Sicilian conquelts : 
but it is certain that all theſe events are very 
ancient, and that the lateſt of them happened 
above ſix hundred years before the time of 

Chriſt, And it is likewiſe certain, that ſhe 

2 _ than fix hundred years miſtreſs of 
e fea, 


. 
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The firſt treaty between the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, concluded in the year 50g, 
the very year in which regal power was ex- 
pelled from Rome, mentions Africa and Sar- 
dinia, as then belonging to the former. 
Their poſſeſſions in Sicily are, in the fame 
treaty, clearly diſtinguiſhed; and the tone 
which they there afſume, announces their 
ſuperiority on the Mediterranean, They had 
equal reputation in the Eaſt, Cambyſes, the 
ſucceſſor of Cyrus, took umbrage at their 
ee and intended to attack them after he 
ad conquetred Egypt. Bnt he could not exe- 
cute his defigns; for the Phonnicians, who 
furniſhed him with ſhips of war and ſailors, 
peremptorily refuſed to aftack a nation which 
was deſcended from tbeir anceſtors. Darius 
the Firſt, when he was going to make war 
upon Greece, anticipated the great aſſiſtance 
he ſhould receive from the alliance of the 
Carthaginians; but they then underſtood their 
intereſt with regard to warlike connections 
with other countries, and refuſed that prince 
| what they ſoon after granted to hib ſon. 
Juſtin adds, that the king of Perſia. com- 
manded them at the ſame time, by his am- 
baſſadors, to deſiſt from ſacrificing human 
victims; and that they obeyed his injunction. 
But pethaps the abridger of Trogus Pompeius 
loſes attention, in this ſtory, to credibility, 
A prince does not fpeak like a lawgiver to 
erful republicans, who are neither his 
ſubje&s nor vaſſals ; and who he thinks will 
be needful to him; for he was then deſirous 
" O4 e 
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af entering into an alliance with the Cartha- 
jans, and ſent his ambaſſadors to treat with 

m on the ſubject. The paſſage of Juſtin, 
_— to-its juſt weight, does not prove, 
that the Carthaginians were then dependent 


on Darius, It only proves, that the extent of 


their commerce obliged them to act cautiouſly 
and delicately towards a ſovereign, in whole 
dominions, and by whoſe favour and grant, 
they poſſeſſed commercial eſtabliſhments like 
hol which the Europeans hold now in India, 
His order to abſtain from barbarous ſacrifices 


authoriſed by the Phœnician religion, he could 
only mean ſhould have force in thoſe parts of 
the Perſian empire which were inhabited by 
Carthaginian merchants; but he never. in- 


tended that it ſhould extend, and it never did 
extend to Carthage; where thoſe preſump- 
tuous, moſt profane, and moſt inhuman ſacri- 
fices were practiſed, without interruption, as 


long as the republic ſubſiſted. 


The power of the Carthaginians, which 
was always in proportion to their wealth, 
began ſenſibly to dwindle, ſoon after they had 
deviated from their original plan of conduct, 
by purſuing ſchemes of conqueſt, which could 
not at all tend to aggrandize their commerce, 
This diviſion of their attention betwixt two 


objects, which are ſo diſſimilar that it was 


impoſſible to keep them in equilibrio, divid- 
ed, weakened, and broke their ſtrength, and 
inſenfibly exhauſted its ſources; and thus hav- 
ing moved for a long time with more glory than 
true ſygcels, 1 in a ſphere. which was not * 
of 


* 
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for them, they fell all at once, and were not 
able to riſe again. War not only diminiſhed, 
but tended neceſſarily to exhauſt their finances; 
for their national commerce continually de- 
cayed, in proportion as their warlike power 
was diffuſed. The noble edifice tumbled; 
for its foundations were undermined. Ay 
Nothing proves this more ſtrongly than 
the apparent force, and real weakneſs of Car- 
thage at the very moment of its fall, Not- 
withſtanding the immenſe loſſes which the 
had ſuſtained in the courſe of ſo many wars, 
in which millions of men had periſhed under, 
her ſtandards, when her walls were inveſted 
by the young Scipio, they ſtill contained ſeven 
hundred thouſand inhabitants.” She could 
not however reſiſt the impreſſions of the Ro- 
man army; and the fiege terminated with 
the ruin of that proud, but imprudent rival of 
Rome. The reaſon why the laſt reſiſtance of 
the Carthaginians was ſo poor, was, that they 
had few ſoldiers. The greateſt part of the 
inhabitants were Arabians, ſailors, merchants, 
ſlaves, all connected with commerce, and 
many of them employed in the manufactures, 
or mechanical work-houſes with which the 
city abounded ; fitter to make arms than to 
uſe them. They had put their arms into'the 
hands of the mercenary militia of the'repub- 
lic; a confuſed and jarring mixture of Spa- 
niards, Greeks, Ligurians, Corſicans, Sardi- 
nians, and Africans. When the different 
channels, through which plenty flowed” to 
Carthage, had grown dry by the war, ſhe 29 
2 - er 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tereſt, which always determines the opinion 
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her reputable and uſeful allies; and at length 
periſhed, through the incapacity of her citi- 
zens to defend her; her citizens, who knew 
nothing of the ſoldier's trade; who, indeed, 
had been very imprudently fond of declaring 
war, and of laviſhly paying others for fighting 
their battles.— MEM. DE L'AcAD. Des Ixsc. 
ET BEL. LET, tom. xxvili. p. 271. 284, 285. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Of the Carthaginian agriculture. 


The genius of the inhabitants of Carthage 
was formed for commerce; and therefore 
they preferred the lucrative arts to thoſe of 


mere pleaſure and amuſement, The art of 


agriculture 1s particularly advantageous; andit 
was the more in requeſt among them that they 
inhabited a country, the natural - fertility of 
which encouraged their induſtry, and circu- 
lated abundance through all the orders of the 
ſtate, by harveſts which paid the labourer 
with luxury, and yielded the trader an inex- 
hauſtible fund of exchanges with the fo- 
reigner. The principal citizens of Carthage 
cultivated the ground like the principal eiti- 
zens of Rome, and thought that employment 
an honour as well as the latter, but for dif- 
ferent reaſons and from different views. The 
poverty of Rome, in which ſhe gloried in 
her primitive times, rendered a rural life and 
rural employment neceſſary in that republic ; 
and they were conformable to the ſeverity of 
her principles and virtues. At Carthage, in- 


of 
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of a commercial people, preſerved the pro- 
feſſion of agriculture from unjuſt contempt; 
for intereſt diſcerns and knows its real and 
ſolid advantages, Agriculture was to the 
Romans a means of ſubſiſtence; to their rivals 
it was a means of augmenting their com- 
merce, and of enriching their ſtate, Agri- 
culture was the delight of Regulus, and of 
the other early heroes of Rome; for they 
wanted only ſimple and very moderate plea- 
ſures; it was their ſupport; for they were 
poor, And if in the courſe of their watlike 
exploits they regretted. that they were not 
employed in rural labours, their regret: was as 
much occaſioned by the wants of a numerous 
family, as by the virtuous auſterity of an- 
cient manners, which Cicero and Pliny have 
honoured with fo many ſuperfluous, but elo- 
quent eulogiums, Nai 
It is probable that the hands of Hanno 
were not accuſtomed to hold the plough as 
thoſe of Curius were. What was for a long 
time an indiſpenſable occupation to the great 
men of Rome, was to thoſe of Carthage a volun- 
tary exerciſe, a uſeful amuſement, and ſome- 
times an object of ſtudy. Rich, but ceconomiſts 
and induſtrious, they cultivated their lands, 
becauſe they were ſtateſmen and traders, By 
their examples they animated their inferiors 
to the practice of the art; they reduced it to 
a complete theory by their obſervations ;. and 
we may be aſſured that theic progreſs in it 
was rapid and great; for their ultimate aim 
was to augment their private wealth, and the 
1 J ſtrength 
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ſtrength of their republic, which was founded 


on its opulence. This is not an aſſertion 
hazarded from ſimple probabilities; Pliny 
ſhall be my warcant for what I ſay. We 
know by him, that Mago, one of the moſt 
illuſtrious of their citizens, had compoſed a- 
complete treatiſe on the cultivation of lands; 
the reputation of which treatiſe had reached 
as far as Rome, In ſuch high eſteem was 
this author there, that when the Romans 
diſtributed to the petty kings of Africa all 
the libraries of Carthage, they reſerved to 
themſelves the book of Mago. They like- 
wiſe,” in a ſenatils- conſultum commanded 
that it ſhould be tranſlated; though the fa- 
mous Cato had before written on agriculture, 
Men who were acquainted with the Punic 
language were ordered to make the verſion ; 
and Decius Silanus, a patrician of one of the 
beſt families of Rome, ſucceeded better than 
any of the other tranſlators. | 

| 16id. tom. xxvi. p. 28. et ſeq. 


ARTICLE X. 
Of the language and literature of the Cartha- 


ginians. 


The Carthaginians ſpoke the ſame language 
with the Tyrians; and they, the ſame with 
the Cananeans and Iſraelites; i. e. the He- 
brew, or, at leaſt, a language which was evi- 


dently derived from it. Hanno ſignifies, gra- 


cious, benevolent ; Dido, : amiable, or beloved ; 
Sophoniſba, /be oil carefully keep the ſecret of 
2221 | | *.* Bw 


ler huſband. It was their cuſtom too, from 
a ſpirit of religion, to compound, in their 
proper names, the name of God, according 
to the genius of the Hebrews. Annibal, 
which anſwers to Ananias, ſignifies, Baal, or 
the Lord bath been gracious to me. Aſdrubal, 
which, interpreted, is the ſame with Azarias, 
ſignifies, he Lord will be our help. And fo of 
other names, Adherbal, Maharbal, Maſtanabal, 
&c. The word Pæni, whence comes Punic, is 
the ſame with Phcoeni, or Phcenicians; for they 
took their origin from Phœnicia. In the 
Pœnulus of Plautus there is a ſceng in the Pu- 
nic language, which hath much excited the 
curioſity and exerted the ſtudy of the learned. 
From the little knowledge which the ancients 
had of the Punic language and characters; 
from the indifference of the Greeks, and the 
hatred of the Romans, the works of the Car- 
thaginians are loſt to poſterity; not one of 
them hath eſcaped the general proſcription. 
This is a real loſs to modern ſcholars; to 
whom the monuments of Carthaginian litera- 
ture and hiſtory might have given much cu- 
rious and uſeful information, concerning the 
ſtate of interior Africa, and that of ancient 
Spain. In ſhort, many intereſting facts might 
have been brought to light, unknown to the 
Greeks, who were concentered in themſelves; 
who were too ſuperficial to ſearch and exa- 
mine a ſubject thoroughly; too proud of their 
ſuperiority in the fine arts, and of their ima- 
gined ſuperiority in the ſciences, not to de- 
ſpiſe and reject as falſe, all knowledge of 
which they were ignorant. 


Dodwell 
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Dodwell maintains, that the Greeks and 


RKRomans would have been leſs divided in their 


ſentiments on the epoch of Carthage, and leſs 
contradictory of each other, in what they re- 
late of its hiſtory, if the Carthaginians had 


been more attentive to collect and arra 


their annals. According to him, theſe re- 


3 had no authentic archives, no 
iſtorians worthy of credit. Theſe are con- 
ſequences haſtily drawn; and they will not 
be adopted by any thinking and impartial 
critic, He will only infer from this diverſity 
of opinions either that the Greek and Roman 
writers were unacquainted with the few mo- 
numents of Carthaginian hiſtory which had 
eſcaped the ruin of Carthage, and which 
might remain in their time; or that the mo- 


numents of that city were annihilated with 


her; but that literary monuments of her did 
exiſt as long as ſhe exiſted, 

The truth of this reaſoning, which is in- 
deed - ſo ſimple that it needs no proof, is, 
however, inconteſtibly proved by a particular 
paſſage of Joſephus, whoſe authority on this 
ſubject is far ſuperior to that of Strabo, and 
the other writers, whether Greek or Latin. 
In his treatiſe againſt Apion, he aſſerts, that 
the city of Tyre had then its ancient regiſters, 
which were connected from a very remote 
antiquity, Joſephus had conſulted thoſe Ty- 
rian antiquities. He often quotes them in 
the courſe of his hiſtory ; and it is to his ac- 
quaintance with thoſe valuable and indiſputable 


records, that we owe the certain epocha 
8 J which 
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which he hath given us of the foundation of 
Carthage. We cannot doubt that the fugi- 
tive Tyrians, the founders of that colony, 


and the Carthaginians their deſcendants, were 


faithful to the uſages tranſmitted to them 
their anceſtors, and religiouſly obſerved the 
cuſtom of recording all events of any import- 


ance, in regiſters ſafely depoſited for the uſe. 


of the public, "Ft 
Carthage then had her hiftorians ; ſhe had 


her writers on every ſubject, particularly on 


the uſeful ones: witneſs Mago's treatiſe on 
agriculture, of which we have already ſpoken, 
from the teſtimony of Pliny, Dodwell, 
without doubt, neither recollected that paſ- 
ſage of Pliny, nor the paſſages of Joſephus 
which do honour to the learning of the Car- 
thaginians : for he repreſents them as igno- 
rant barbarians; and on the frivolous autho- 
rity of ſome comic. verſes, treats as' fables all 
the Lybian hittorians, and the Periplous of 
Hanno in particular. Yet the veſſels of Car- 
thage and of Phcenicia traverſed all ſeas ; and 
at a time when the navigation of the Greeks 
went no farther than the Pillars of Hercules 
and the Euxine ſea, the Carthaginians and 
the Phenicians, introduced by commerce to 
Egypt, to all the countries of Aſia, and 
even into India, muſt have had it in their 
power to gain much curious and certain 
knowledge of thoſe vaſt regions, and of 
their inhabitants — knowledge undoubtedly 
preferable to the vague and confuſed ideas 
which the diſdainful Greeks had WO "4 

ole 
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thoſe countries, on crude reports, disfigured 
and exaggerated by the fictions of their poets, 
and the romances of their philoſophers. But 


of all the writers of antiquity, the Greek and 


Roman authors, at leaſt in part, have only 
been ſpared by time; them we only peruſe; 
hence our prejudice in their favour, which is, 
however, allowable, if it is not carried too 
far. Accuſtomed to ſee with their eyes, we 
reject, on their word, whatever they have not 
admitted to be true. ,We retrench from the 
number of hiſtorical facts, all thoſe of which 


they were ignorant; without reflecting, that 


it was not in their power to know them; or, 
if they had been within their reach, that an 
unmanly partiality would have prevented 
them from taking the trouble to inquire into 
them. 14 | | 
No one can aſſert, that Carthage. was in- 


ſenſible to the glory of ſtudy and knowledge. 


Maſiniſſa, the fon of a powerful king, was 
ſent thither to be inſtructed and educated ; 
a circumſtance which induces us to believe, 
that there was a great, flouriſhing, and libe- 
ral ſchool in that city, The great Annibal, 
whoſe character and fame did Carthage uni- 
verſal honour, was acquainted with polite lite- 
rature, | 
Clitomachus, called in the Punic language, 


Aſdrubal, holds a conſiderable rank among 


the philoſophers, He. ſucceeded the famous 
Carneades, who had been his maſter ; and 
ſupported, at Athens, the honour of the aca- 


demical ſect. Cicero ſays he had quickneſs 


enough 
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enough for a Carthaginian, and a great ardour 
for ſtudy, He wrote many books, in one 
of which he endeavours to conſole. the un- 
happy citizens of Carthage, who, after the 
ruin of their city, were reduced to the deplo- 
rable ſtate of captiv itt. 
We might place in the number, ot rather 
at the head of the writers who did honout to 
Africa, the famous Terence, who, himſelf 
might for ever make his country illuſtrious; 
were it not evident, that with regard to his 
compoſitions, not Carthage, but Rome thoutd 
be deemed his country. For there he was 
educated, and imbibed that purity of ſtyle, 
that elegance, that delicacy, which have rem. 
dered him the admiration of all ages, It 48 
fuppoſed that he was taken while an infant 
or at leaſt, when he was very young, by the 
Numidians, in one of the 'incurfions which 
they often» made into the Carthaginian tort 
ritories, during the war between the two figs 
tions, from the end of the ſecond, to the bes 
ginning of the third Punic war, OL 
We do not find that the Carthaginians 
were ſkilled in the leſs noble and the lf 
uſeful arts, ſuch as painting and ſeulptare. 
We read that they took many pictures and 
many ſtatues from the nations they conquered} 
but no author informs us that they cultivated 
the art of the painter or of the ſtatuary them 
felves, — MEM. DE L ACAD, Ds IR sc. E 
Ber. LzT. tom. xxvi. p. 46. ef . Rout; 
Hs. Axc. tom, i. p. 103. 122, of fog. © 
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ARTICLE XI. 
Of the religion of the Carthaginians. 


It appears, by many paſſages of the hiſtory 
of the Carthaginians, that their generals 
deemed it an eſſential duty to worſhip the 
gods ere they began their enterpriſes and 
when they were concluded. Amilcar, the 
father of Annibal, before he entered Spain, to 
make war there, offered ſacrifices to the gods. 
His ſon, following the example of his father, 
when he was leaving Spain, put in at Cadiz, 
to diſcharge a vow which he had made to 
Hercules; and there, by , making freſh vows 
to the god, he endeavours to propitiate him 
to his arms, After the battle of Canne, 
when he ſent the happy news of his victory 
to Carthage, he particularly recommended to 
the republic to give ſolemn thanks to the gods 
for all his ſucceſs, We need not recur to 
private perſons, who thus, on every occaſion 
ſhowed a zeal for the honour of the Deity ; 
a-ſpirit of religion was the genius and turn of 
the whole nation. . | 

Polybius hath: preſerved a treaty of peace 
betwixt Philip, the ſon of Demetrius, and 
the Carthaginians, in which is plainly ſeen 
the reverence which the latter had for the 
Creator ; and their firm perſuaſion that the 
gods aſſiſted, and preſided over human actions; 
and eſpecially over treaties, which were rati- 
' fied in their names, and in their eſpecial pre- 


ſence. He there mentions five or ſix —_ 
0 
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of divinities ; and that enumeration! appears 
very extraordinary in ſuch. a public act as a 
treaty of peace between two empires. We 
ſhall cĩte the very terms; which may ſerve to 
give us ſome idea of the theology of the Car · 
thaginians.— ! This treaty was concluded in 
the preſence of Jupiter, of Juno, and of 
« Apollo; in the preſence. of the Dæmon 
*, of Genius of the Carthaginians | Aauore;}, 
% of Hercules, and of loläus; in the pre- 
“ ſence of Mars, of Triton, and of Neptune; 
e in the preſence of the gods ho aceom - 
% pany the army of the Carthaginians, and 
« of the ſun; the moon, and the earth; in 
the preſence of the rivers, the meadows, 
© and the waters; in the preſence of all the 
« gods who are the protectors of Carthage. 
What ſhould we ſay in modern days of ſuch 
an act? — Of an act into which we ſhould 
introduce the tutelary angels and ſaints of a 
kingdom ? De) 51 Us ei 1 
There were at Carthage two divinities, 
who were worſhipped there with particular 
devotion; and of whom it will be neceſſaty 
to ſay ſoinething here. 06d nie 
The firſt was the celeſtial goddeſs called 
Urania, who is alſo the moon, whoſe ſuc- 
cour they implored in preſſing calamities; 
eſpecially when they were in great want of 
rain. ia ipſa virgo cœleſtis (ſays Tertullian) 
pluviarum pollicitatrix. It is in ſpeaking of 
this goddeſs, and of Eſculapius, that Tertul- 
lian engages to the Heathens of his time, 
boldly, but gloriouſly for Chriſtianity, * 
2005 | P 2 the 
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the Chriſtian who firſt appears, will oblige 
thoſe falſe gods to own aloud that they are 
only dzmons. He agrees that the Chriſtian 
ſhall be immediately put to death, if he ex- 
torts not that confeſhon from their falſe dei · 
ties. St. Auguſtine likewiſe often mentions 
their principal deity. ** Czleſtis (fays he) 
* formerly reigned ſoveteignly at Carthage. 
«& .— What is become of her reign ſince fm 
« Chriſt | appeared?” She was, without 
doubt, the fame deity with her whom jere- 
miah calls the Queen of Heaven, to whom 
the Jewiſh women paid great devotion, ad- 
dreſſed vows to her, offered her libations and 
facrifices, and prepared for her ſacred cakes, 
with their own hands, They even boaſted ” 
that they had received all kinds of favours 
from her, while they had been punctaual in 
worlſhi ping her; but that fince they had 
relaxed from that worſhip, they had been op- 
preſſed with all forts of evils. ole ul 
The ſecond deity to whom particular ho- 
nonrs were paid by the Carthaginians, and 
to whom human victims were offered, was 
Saturn, known in ſcripture by the name of 
Moloch. The Carthaginians had adopted the 
worſhip of this deity from the Tyrians. 
Philo cites a paſſage from Sanchoniathon, 
which informs us, that it was cuſtomary at 
Tyre, for the kings, in great public calami- 
ties, to immolate their ſons, to appeaſe the 
anger of the gods; and that one of thoſe 
kings, who had offered ſuch a ſacrifice, was 


afterwards himſelf honoured as a deity, wy” 
= the 
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the name of the conſtellation termed Saturn: 
hence, doubtleſs, the fable of Saturn's de- 
vouring his children took its riſe, Private 
perſons, in order to avert any calamity which 
they forefaw coming upon them, had recourſe 
to the ſame horrid cuſtom, and were as ſuper- 
ſtitious as their rulers, | They who bad no 
children themſelves, bought them of poor 
people, that they might not be deprived of 
the honour of ſuch a ſacrifice. 15 
This practice was long continued among 
the Phœnicians and the Cananæans, from 


whom the Iſraelites took it, though it had 


been expreſsly prohibited them by God. 
Theſe unhappy children were at firſt inhu- 
manly burned, either by throwing them into 
the midſt of a great fire, ſuch as wete thoſe 
fires of the valley of Hinnon, which are fre- 
quently mentioned in ſeripture; or by ſhut- 
ting them up in a red-hot ſtatue of Saturn. 
To deaden the cries of theſe unhappy victims, 
drums and trumpets played during the bar- 
barous ceremony. The mothers deemed it 
an honour to themſelves, and made it a point 
of religion, to be preſent at the cruel fight, 
with dry eyes and without a groan. And if 
a tear or a figh eſcaped them, the ſacrifice 
was thought leſs agreeable to the deity on that 
account, and they received no money for the 
victims. They carried their firmneſs, or ra- 
ther their obduracy of ſoul, ſo far, as to careſs 
and to kiſs their children, to appeaſe their 
cries, leſt a victim offered with a bad grace, 


and with tears, ſhould diſpleaſe Saturn. In 


F 3 after- 
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after - times, they were content with making 
the children paſs through the flames, as ap- 
pears by many paſſages of ſcripture ; but even 

One way they often periſhed. | 
The Carthaginians retained, even till the 
ruin of their city, the cuſtom of offering hu- 
man victims to their gods; an action which 
better deſeryed the name of ſacrilege than of 
ſacrifice, They only ſuſpended the practice 
for ſome years, to avoid the reſentment and 
the arms of Darius the Firſt, king of Perſia, 
who, as we have obſerved above, ſtrictly and 
ſeverely enjoined them, not to immolate hu- 
man victims, nor to eat the fleſh of dogs; 
but they ſoon returned to the barbarous genius 
of their religion; for in the time of Xerxes, 
who ſucceeded Darius, Gelo, the tyrant of 
Syracuſe, having gained in Sicily a conſider- 
able victory over the Carthaginians, amongſt 
the conditions of peace which he preſcribed 
them, inſerted the following one, viz. that 
they ſhould no more ſacrifice human victims 
to Saturn, And, without doubt, what ſti- 
mulated him to take that precaution was what 
had paſſed in the decifive battle which he had 
juſt fought againſt the Carthaginians. For, 
during all that battle, which laſted from 
morning till evening, Amilcar, the ſon of 
Hanno, their general, ordered continual ſa- 
crifices to the gods, of men, who were thrown 
alive upon a flaming pile; and when Amilcar 
ſaw that his troops fled, and were routed, he 
threw himſelf upon the pile, that he might 
not ſurvive his ſhame z ; and that he might 
| erung wa 
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extinguiſh with his own blood (as St. Ambroſe 
expreſſes himſelf, who relates this action) the 
ſacrilegious flame, which, he ſaw, had availed 
him nothing. olg s bio. 
In times of peſtilence, they ſacrificed to 
their gods a great number of children, with- 
out any pity for an age which excites the 
compaſſion of the cruelleſt enemies, pro- 
fanely imagining to remove their evils. by 
committing a moſt ſhocking crime, and to 
move the compaſſion of Heaven by their bar- 
barities, Diodorus gives us an inſtance of 
this cruelty which makes us ſhudder, When 
Agathocles was going to lay ſiege to Carthage, 
the inhabitants of that city, finding them- 
ſelves reduced to the laſt extremity, imputed 
their misfortunes to the juſt reſentment of 
Saturn; for inſtead of children of the firſt 
quality, which it was the cuſtom to ſacrifice 
to him, the children of foreigners and ſlaves 
had been fraudulently ſubſtituted, To repair 
this fatal error, they ſacrificed to Saturn two 
hundred children of the beſt families of Car- 
thage; and beſides them, more than three 
hundred citizens, who were conſcious - that 
they had been guilty of this fraud againſt the 
god, offered themſelves as expiatory victims. 
Diodorus adds, that they had a ſtatue of Sa- 
turn, whoſe hands inclined towards the earth, 
but in ſuch a manner that the child, which 
was laid on one of his hands, fell immediately 

through an opening into a fiery furnace. 
Is this, ſays Plutarch, worſhipping the 
gods? Do we entertain an idea of them which 
P4 does 


| 
| 
| 


does them much honour, when we ſuppoſe 


abominab 
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that they delight in carnage ; that they thirſt 
for human blood; and that they can' aceept 
and take pleaſure in ſuch victims? On each 
fide of true religion, adds that ſenſible author, 
lie two rocks equally dangerous to man, viz, 
impiety and (uperſtition. The one, from an 
affectation of free and manly thinking, be- 
lieves nothing; the other, from a weakneſs, 
from a blindneſs, believes every thing. Im- 
piety, to ſnake off a yoke and a fear which 
torment it, denies that there are gods. Su- 
perſtition, to calm its ſears, feigns to itſelf 
ds, according to its caprice; gods, whom 
it not only makes the friends, but the pro- 
tectors and models of immorality. Would it 
not have been better (continues the ſame au- 
thor) for the Carthaginians to have taken at 
firſt for their legiflator a Critias, or a Diago- 
ras, avowed Nev open Atheiſts, than to have 
adopted their ſtrange and perverſe religion ? 
Had the Typhons, the giants, thoſe declared 
enemies of the gods, triumphed over Heaven, 
could wy have inſtituted upon earth more 
e ſacrifices? We have faithfully 

cited this ſenfible and virtuous Heathen au- 


thor; and we ſee what his opinion was of the 


. 


Carthaginian worſhip ——T1T. Liv. J. 21. 
c. 4, 21. J. 23. c. 11. Pol vB. p. $02, 
Diop. Sicul. p. 956, Q. Curr. I. 4. c. 3. 
HERoD, I. 7. c. 167. PLUT. tom. i. p. 132.3 
tom. ii. p. 17, 552, JEREM. e. 7. v. 18. ; 
c. 44. v. 17. er ſeq, Ro r. HisT, ANC, 
fom, i. p. 103. ei. ſef. ? 
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as AxTICLE' XII. | 

O the Carthaginian ſoldiery,. 
The military force of the Carthagi 
conſiſted in their alliance with certain kings, 
in nations who were tributa 
who ſupplied: them with men and money; in 


ſome troops which they had formed from their 
own citizens; and in mercenary forces which 


they hired from the neighbouring ſtates, with 


out being obliged either to levy or to * 


them; for when they engaged them, rv i 


were already well A au and form 
From Numidia they had a ſwift, hardy, in- 
defatigable cavalry, which made the principal 
ſtrength of their armies. The Balearian iflandsg 
ſupplied them with the beſt flingers in the 
univerſe, From Spain they had a firm and 
invincible infantry ; from the coaſts of Genoa, 
and from Gaul, troops of approved valour; 
and Greece itſelf ſent ſent "them Hldiets equally 
expert in all the operations of war ; . 
diſciplined to ſerve in camp or in garriſon ;' to 
beſiege, or to endure a ſiege. 

Thus was Carthage able to raiſe; in a very 
ſhort time, a numerous army, compoſed of 
the choiceſt troops in the world, without de- 
populating her fields or her towns by her le- 
vies, without diſturbing the peaceful labours 
of her artiſans, and ſuſpending her manufac- 
tures; without interrupting her commerce, 
and weakening her maritime power, By the 
yenality of mankind, the acquired provinces 


and 
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and kingdoms; and made other nations the 
inſtruments of her greatneſs and glory, while 
ſhe contributed to her military elevation only 
by money; and even that the drew fr 
others by her commerce. T 
If in the courſe of a war ſhe received ſome 
checks, thoſe loſſes were almoſt like foreign 
accidents; they only ruffled the ſkin; they 
did not wound the republic to the internals, 
and to the heart. Thoſe loſſes were ſoon re- 
paired by the ſums which a flouriſhing com- 
merce yielded; and by the immenſe extent 
of coaſts, of which the Carthaginians. were 
maſters, it was eaſy for them to levy rowers 
and ſailors in a little time, when they wanted 
them to man a fleet; and they could as eaſily 
procure ſkilful pilots, and experienced cap- 
tains, to conduct it. | 
Blut all theſe parts, fortuitouſly collected, 
were not compacted by any natural, cloſe, 
neceſſary tie: no ſolid and reciprocal intereſt 
united them, to make them a firm and un- 
changeable body, None were fincerely and 
warmly interefted in the ſucceſs of public af- 
fairs, in the proſperity of the ſtate. The 
ſoldiers did not act with that zeal, they did 
not expoſe themſelves. to dangers with that 
courage, for a republic which was foreign, 
and conſequently indifferent to them, which 
one exerts for one's own country, the proſpe- 
rity of which contributes to the happineſs of 
each of its citizens. | _ 
In a great reverſe of fortune, the kings who 
were in alliance with the Carthaginians might 
| e 
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be eaſily detached from their intereſt, either 
by the jealouſy which the exorbitant greatneſs 
of a neighbour naturally cauſes, or by the 


hope of gaining more conſiderable advantage 
from-a new than from an old friend; or, 
finally, by the fear of being involved in the 
misfortunes of an ancient ally, _ 

Tributary nations, diſguſted with the weight 
and ignominy of a yoke which they bore with 
impatience, commonly. flattered themſelves 
that a new maſter would impoſe on them a 
lighter one; or, if hard ſervitude was inevi- 
table, the choice of a tyrant was indifferent 
to them, as we find by many hiſtorical ex- 
ample s. | 
Mercenary troops, accuſtomed to meaſure 
their fidelity by the greatneſs and duration of 
their pay, were always ready, on having taken 
the leaſt offence, or on the lighteſt promiſe of 
more money, to deſert to the enemy, againſt 
whom, perhaps, they had juſt been fighting; 
and to turn their arms againſt thoſe who had 
called them to their aſſiſtance. | 
Thus the grandeur of Carthage, which was 
only ſupported by theſe external aids, tottered 
to its very foundations, when they were re- 
moved. And if likewiſe its commerce, which 
was its great reſource, happened to be inter- 
rupted by the loſs of a naval battle, it then 
began to fear that it was on the brink of ruin, 
and gave itſelf up to dejection and to deſpair, 
This was its ſituation at the end of the- firſt 
Nie was c 72 15630- G5 MF e ES... 
Et It 
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It was not / with the commonwealth of 
Rome, As her commerce' and her wealth 
were inſignificant, ſhe could not hire auxili- 
aries enow to puſh her conqueſts with a Car- 
thaginian rapidity, But as ſhe depended 
wholly on herſelf, and as all the parts which 
made her a complete ſtate were cloſely united, 
ſhe had reſources far more to be relied on than 
thoſe of Carthage, in prefling exigencies. 
Hence ſhe never thought of propofing peace 
after the battle of Canne, though Carthage 
had ſued for it at a criſis much leſs alarming, 

Carthage had likewiſe a body of troops 
compoſed wholly of her on citizens; but it 
was not numerous, This military body was 
# ſchool, where the principal nobility, and 
thoſe who felt in themſelves an elevation of 
talents, and an ambition for the firſt dignities, 
ſerved their apprenticeſhip of war. Prom 
this corps were choſen the general officers, 
who commanded the different regiments, and 
who had the chief authority in their armies, 
The Carthaginians were too ſuſpicious and 
too jealous a people to truſt the command of 
their forces to forcign captains. But Car- 
thage was not ſo diffident as Athens and 
Rome of her citizens, to whom ſhe delegated 
very great power; nor did ſhe uſe the rigid 
precautions of thoſe republics, to prevent 
them from oppreſſing their country by an 
abuſe of their power. . The command of ar- 
mies was not annual, nor fixed to a limited 
time, as in the two other commonwealths, 
Many 
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Many generals kept their command for a long 
coutle of years; to the end of the war, or of 
their life; though they were always account- 
able to the republic for their actions, and 
ſabje& to be recalled for a real miſdemeanonr, 
for a misfortune, or by the too powerful in- | 
welt of an adverſe party. 

Rox r. 16d. p. 119. fog 


Avid kn XIII. 2 
O the character of the Carthaginians. 


To form to ourſelves a Juſt idea of the dif- 
tinguiſhing charaQer of the Carthaginians, of 
the conſtitution of their republic, and conſe- 
— of the principles and nature of their 

rength, we muſt confider them as a nation 
at once commercial and warlike ; but with 
this difference, that they were a commercial 

| Nate by nature, and by fituation ; and that 
they became warlike from neceſſity at firth 
but afterwards extended their conqueſts to 
extend their trade. Carthage, a colony from 
Tyre, preſerved the manners, the language, 
the religion of its metropolis; and, above all, 
its genius for commerce, and its indefatigable 
induſtry in that occupation. Commerce was, 
in fact, the buſinoſs of Carthage, as war wat 
the ruling object of Rome. 

But lot us come to particulars, In the 
enumeration of the different qualities which 
Cicero aſcribes to different nations, he attrĩ- 
butes to the Carthaginians, for their ruling 
character, refined artfulneſs, TTY ad- 


dreſs, 
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dreſs, induſtry, cunning ( cal/iditas), which 
was undoubtedly allowable in war, but which 
_ manifeſtly influenced all their conduct, and 
was joined to another kindred, quality, yet 
more diſhonourable. Cunning and art natu- 
rally lead to falſehood, to duplicity, to bad 
faith; and by inſenſibly eradicating all de- 
licacy of mind, in the choice of means to 
obtain ends, it makes us, at length, perfidi- 
ous and villanous. To this laſt ſtage of 
moral depravity the Carthaginians had ar- 
rived; and they were ſo notorious and infa- 
mous, that they gave riſe. to a proverb: to 
expreſs the greateſt pitch of diſhoneſty, it was 
termed a Carthaginian Faith / Punica Fides). 
And to mark a treacherous diſpoſition, anti- 
quity had not a more energic phraſe than to 
call it a Carthaginian diſpoſition ( Punicum 
mgenium}. - {1 
An inordinate love of gain, an inſatiable 
deſire of amaſſing wealth, was among them 
a common ſource of injuſtice, and bad pro- 
ceedings. We ſhall prove this aſſertion by 
one example. During a truce which Scipio 
had granted to their earneſt entreaties, ſome 
Roman veſſels, beaten by a ſtorm, and driven 
within ſight of Carthage, were ſeized by the 
order of the ſenate and people, whoſe rapacity 
could not let ſo fine a prey eſcape. They 
were determined to gain on any terms. The 
inhabitants of Carthage acknowledged (as we 
are informed by St. Auguſtin) on a very par- 
ticular occaſion, that in his time they retained 
- ſomething of their old character. a 

e 
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+ Theſe were not the only defects and faults 
of the Carthaginians. They had in their hu- 
mour and diſpoſition ſomething auſtere and 
ſavage, a haughty and imperious air; a; kind 
of ferocity, which, in the firſt - tranſport. of 
rage, inattentive to reaſon and remonſtrance, 
was hurried on to the laſt exceſs and violence. 
This people, timid and rampant in ſubjection, 
fierce and cruel in their anger, while they 
trembled under the authority of their ma- 
giſtrates, in cheir turn made all their depend - 
ents tremble. We here ſee what difference 
education makes betwixt one nation and an- 
other. The people of Athens, a city which 
was always looked upon as the centre of eru- 
dition, were naturally jealous of their autho- 
rity, and difficult to manage; yet they had a 
fund of good- nature and humanity, Which 
rendered them compaſſionate to the diſtreſſes 
of others, and made them bear, with patience 
and mildneſs, the faults of their leaders. Cleon 
one day deſired the aſſembly at which he pre- 
ſided to break up; for he had to offer a ſacri- 
fice, and to give an entertainment to ſome 
friends. The people laughed, and the aſ- 
ſembly was diſſolved. Such a freedom, ſays 
Plutarch, would have coſt a Carthaginian 
ſtateſman his life. oe T 
Livy makes a like reflection with regard to 
Terentius Varro, when returning to Rome 
after the battle of Cannæ, which had been 
loſt by his fault, he was received by all the 
orders of the ſtate, who went out to meet 
him, and thanked him for not having de- 
ſpaired 
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ſpaired of the republic: e, ſays the hiſto- 
rian, ho muſt have expected the moſt ex- 
cruciating puniſhiments, if he had been 2 
Carthaginian general. In fact, there was at 
e a tribunal eſtabliſhed on purpoſe to 
inquire into the conduct of their generals, 
whom they rigorouſly made ' reſponſible for 
the, precatious events of war. The Cartha- 
ginians puniſhed bad ſucces as a crime againſt 
the ſtate; and a general, who had loft a 
battle,” was almoſt ſure,” on his return home, 
to loſe his life on a gallows; ſo much were 
his countrymen of à violent and barba- 
rous character, always as ready to ſhed the 
blood of their feNow=citizens, as that of 
ſtrangers. The unheard-of tortures to which 
they put Regulus, is a proof that they deſerve 
this character; and their hiſtory gives us ex- 
amples of their inhumanity which torture 
human nature afreſh.— CI cERO, DE ARusr. 
Rxs POS. c. 61, ORAT. 2. In RULL. c. 94. 
TT. Liv. lib, xxii. c. 61. lib. xxx. c. 24. 
Pur. tom. ii. p. 799. Mz. ps L Acav. 
Drs IuscRtr. ET BT. LET, tom. xxvlii. 
p. 270. Rol L, HIS. Axc. tom. i. p. 125. 
et ſeq. Don | 
is THE CASPIANS., 
Herodotus gives us a deſcription of the ar- 
mour of the Caſpians. Their bodies were 
defended with a great ſack of goats hair, 
made cloſe round them. They carried bows 
of reed and ſcimitars. Their cavalry were 


armed 
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armed as theic infantry. Thus the Calpians 


went forth ta wa 
Inhumanity, T8, dar barity 3 the 


ipal conſtituents of their * if we 
may rely on 4he r n them by | 
ang, 145112. t On DOB 
In pads Bl with an-4nclent! tradition, 
th; Caſpians ſhut up their 22 and let 
them die of hunger, when they had co 
pleted their ſeventieth year. And uhen they 
were dead, they cattied them to a | adeſert 
and watched them at a diſtance) If 
the birds of prey came; and doe them out of 
their coffin, they concluded they were happy. 
They thought differently” of theit immortal 
Rate, if their bodies were dragged out by 
wild beaſts, or by dogs. But * ſuppoſed 
that they were extremely unh if ch 
were drawn out of the coffim by! n wi 
The Caſpian dogs were r as cruel 
and cndbythe pe their rr". 80 they are 
en Valerius Flaccus. 203 . 
_ . Rares, hu! vil e. 67. 86, 
3053481 Of; SARW 
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dies of their huſbands were. mane, Thy 
autem, indeed, was an Old lay, enadte 
conſequence. af the ctime of a ehe 
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enniq la St evil Þ unstal 11563 en bacms 
| £1 0410! 109% 
ts DE GALT. nada) 
Ihe Catti, a Germanic nation, had more 
nervous and robuſt bodies, a more haughty 


air, and more acute minds, than the other 
inhabitadts of the country; in ſhort,» much 
godd ſenſe; and a Hery agreœeuble addreſs for 
CGeomans: They ehoſe good chiefs, and they 
obeyedi them: they kept their ranks, ſeiged 
critical opportunities, waited, and watched 
for them with: calmneſs and attention; accu- 
employments to its. different parts; entrench- 
tel themſelves at night, diſtruſted the favorirs 
oll Fortune; and (What is very:tare, and im- 
plies; previous reflection and dliſcipline) they 
relied mare on: their igeneral-than on their art 
my. All. their military foroe conſiſted in 
their infantry, Who carried with their arms, 
touls and proviſions. The; other, Germans 
knew how. to:fightz, the Catti, howto make 
Wat. They ſeldom made incurſions; they 
went not in queſt of war; different, in that 
reſpect, from troops of cavalry q ho gene- 
rally make rapid inroads and attacks, conquer, 
of tetreat with expedition. The agility of, 
the cavalry inclines them 10 fly; the want of 
boffes, abe the, Heavy arme of the ibfantry, fl. 
dice them to ſt & "| hp 7; N ; "PI 
A cuſtom practiſed by other: Germans, but 
only by a mall number, bad, with the Catti, 
the force of a law. As ſbotr ab they were 
fit to carry arms, they let their beards grow, 
161 55 41 
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and the hair of their head, which hung over 
their faces. This was a vow which they 
made to martial. victue, and from which they 
could not diſengage themſelves till they had 
killed an enemy. Over his bloody-ſpoils they 
cut off that hair which ſhaded their fore- 
head; and they then boaſted that they had 
made ſufficient retribution to thoſe who had 
given them life; that they had, at length, 
rendered themſelves worthy of them, and of 


their country. The cowards retained that 
ſavage appearance which they had not cou- 


rage to remove. Thoſe who piqued them 
ſelves on extraordinary valour, tenewed the 
ſame'vow; but with this difference, that they 
wore an iron ring, as a mark of their volun-! 
tary ſlavery, from which they were deter- 
mined not to be redeemed but by the blood 


of an enemy. Many of them kept all their 


lives this rough and horrid appearance. They 
grew hoary in this glorious image of 'capti-* 
vity, which equally drew the attention of 
their fellow · citizens, and of their enemies. 
In a battle they charged the firſt. Theit 
troop was in the van, and its appearanèee was 
terrible. For even in peace their air Was? 
fierce and alarming,” Without fixed Habita- 

tion, without cultivating the ground, ſtrungers 


to the cares of life, neglecting their on für- 


tune, if they had any, and laviſh” of that of 
others, thoſe brave men were maintained 
wherever they went, and continued to prac- 
tiſe their auſtere and rough vittue; till. the 
dat d / Q 2 feeble» 
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feeblenefs of age obliged them to moderate 
its rigour. - | | 

- TACIT. DE MORIB, GERM, c. 30, 31. 


THE CAUCT 

The Cauci, according to Tacitus, were the 
nobleſt of the Germans, and the only Ger- 
man nation who were ambitious to make 
Jaſtice rather than power the baſis of their 
greatneſs. Without avarice, without a de- 
fire of conqueſt, tranquil, and concentered in 
themſelves, they hghted not the torch of war, 
nor did injury to any one. The beſt proof 
of their power and of their virtue is, that they 

eſerved their ſuperiority without oppreſſion, 
Fer they were always in a fituation to defend 
themſelves, and to raiſe an army whenever it 
was neceflary, They had a great many men 
and horſes. Thus their pacific ſyſtem did 
not hurt their reputation. 

Such is the picture which Tacitus hath 
left us of — Cauci. We have another de- 
ſeription of the ſame le in Pliny; it is 
f different from that ne — now 
eite. - 

I have feen,” fays Pliny, “ the: nations of 
* the Cauci, who are diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
_ « pellations of Great, aud Little. The ocean 
« entering at a large opening, ſpreads far in- 
4% to the country, covers it, and retires twice 
« in twenty-four Hours; ſo that this alter- 
« nateipfluxand reflux make a ſpectator doubt 

; | © -— © whether 
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« whether this country is land or ſea. There 
« the people, living in extreme poverty, in- 

« habit ſome more elevated ſpots of — 
« which the ſea does not cover; or moun- 
« tains, to the height of which they are well 
« afſured that the ocean can never aſcend. 
Their huts, in ſome places, are ſo ſituated, 
« that when the tide is high, you would 
«© take them for ſhips on the ſea ; and when 
« it is low, you would ſuppoſe they were 
t ſtranded veſſels. They take — fiſh which 
« the tide brings, and which returning with 
« the reflux, paſs their cottages, They can- 
not feed cattle, nor confequently live upon 
„ milk, like their neighbours; they are like 
« wiſe debarred from hunting; for their 
country yields neither trees nor bruſh» 
« wood. They make their fiſhing-nets with 
certain herbs and buſhes, They gather 
« clay, which they dry rather in the wind, 
« than in the (un. This clay they burn to 
£ cook their victuals, and to warm themſelves 
« when the north-eaſt wind chills them with 
c cold, They have oo drink but rain-wa- 
fy ter, which they collect in ciſterns, built 


« by the door of their huts. All that the | 


© Romans would gain by conquering them, 
4 would be a vaintitle of dominion, Thus 
Fortune ſpares ſome nations by having made 
them wretched.” 

Two portraits ſo different cannot reſemble 
the fame original. And we can only recon» 
cile Pliny and Tacitus by ſuppoſing that the 
former only knew the matitime Cauci z who 


Q_3 were 
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were the leſs numerous part of the nation; 
"which taken collectirely, poſſeſſed, as Ta- 
citus remarks, -a great extent of country.— 
"TACIT. DE MORIB. GERM, c. 36. PII. 
tom. ii. P- 1. 


THE CELTIBERIAN S. 


The Celtiberians were a Spaniſh nation. 
It is agreed, not only that their cavalry was 
excellent, but likewiſe that their infantry 
was very ſtrong, and well inured to war, All 
the Celtiberians wore a black and rough 
cloak, the ſhag of which was very like goat's 
hair. Some of them had light bucklers, like 
thoſe of the Gauls; others, hollow and round 
ones, like thoſe of other nations. They all 
wore boots made of hair; and iron helmets, 
"adorned with creſts of a purple colour: Their 
ſwords cut on both fides, and were of an ad- 
mirable temper. They likewiſe uſed po- 
niards in battle, which were N a foot 
Jong. 

The manner in which they prepared their 
arms is very remarkable. They buried plates 
of iron under ground, where they let them 
remain till the ruſt had eaten the weakeſt part 
of the metal ; the reſt was, conſequently, hard 
and firm. It was of this proved iron that 
they made their excellent ſwords, and all their 
other inſtruments of war. Theſe arms were 
ſo ſtrong and fo well tempered, that they cut 
whatever came in their wav; and there was 
neither buckler nor helmet, meth leſs a hu- 

man 
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man bone that could reſiſt their edge. When 
the | cavalryof the: Celtibetians had broken 
the enemy's-army, they alighted, and 
ing as infantry? wy EIT prodignata 
vajour. M19 29G ved. 1122 d a8vr194 

They practiſed a tran zeouftonii Though 
they were in general very cleamand neat, they 
were, in one article, very naſty. They ;waſhs 
ed all their body with urine ; they rubbed 
their teeth with it; they thought it was of a 
very cleanſing and purifying nature. adv 
The Celtiberians were very cruel towards 
malefactors, and their enemies. But they 
ſhowed the greateſt humanity to their gurſts. 
They not (only cheerfully granted their hö- 
ſpitality io ſtrangers WOftravelled in their 
country; but they were deſirous that they 
ſhould ſeek protection under their: roof. They 
often fought, in their emulation to , receive 
ſtrangers; and he Who was conqueror, and 
gained a gueſt, was looked upon as 4. fa- 
vourite of the gods. They lived on different 
ſorts of nutritive viands; and their drink was 
wine diluted with honey: for theit country 
ſupplied them with 2 in. abundance; but 
their wine was imported by foreign mer- 
chants. | Den SICUL. "P4224s 2 > 
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+ The Chelonopbagi were 90 called, becauſe 
they. ate tortoiſes. Diodorus Siculus thus 
deſcribes theſe people. ., In the, ocean, got far 
car . continent, there was diſcovered a 

Q 4 great 
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great pumber of ſmall and low iſlands, which 
wete not improvable; for they did not even 
eee any wild fruits. As they were very 
each other, and as the force of the wa- 
ter was broken by promontories, the ſea that 
_ (ſeparated them was not ſubject to tempeſts. 
Hence vety many ſea - tortoiſes were found 
there; they reſorted to that praceful quarter, 
10 enjoy the calm water. In the night, they 
went to ſrek their food in the open ſea; but 
when it was day, they returned to the chan- 
noels of tlie iſlands, where they went to ſleep, 
railing themſelves a little above the water, to 
ructive the warmth of the fun, Thus, at a 
liſtance, they reſembled boats lying on one 
fide; and in fact, they were not much leſs than 
fulking-boats. 17 
The Chelonophagi, x inhabited thoſs 
iſlands, approached one of theſe tortbiſes, as 
Nuietly as poſſible. They then ſurrounded it 
with their barks; and fome. held it, while 
others turned it upon its back. They kept it 
in this ſituation, leſt it ſhould recover its for- 
mer poſture and eſcape from them, by plu 1 1 
ing into the fea, | One of the compan 
lowed by all thoſe who had aſſiſted Ein te 
tale ri prey, drew it to land with a long 
ſmall rope. They ate the fleſh of the tor- 
foile, after having expoſed it for ſome time 
in the ſun, Into the ſhell, the ape of 
which reſembled that'of a boat, they put the 
ſreſh water which they went in ſearch of on 
Yhe continent, The ſame fhells likewiſe 
dene den For'rofy to heit 46ttages. Thus 


they 
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had many gifts from natufe in one anis 
z; ſubſiſtence, covering, boats, and domeſ- 
tic utenſils. * 

Not far from theſe iſlands, on the neigh» 
bouring coaſts, there was a barbarous people, 
whoſe manner of living a good deal reſembled 
that of the Celonophagi. They ate the whales 
which the fea threw upon their ſtrand, The 
great ſize of thoſe fiſhes ſometimes yielded 
them abundance of provifion, But ſome- 
times, when they were more rarely thrown 
up, they were obliged by hunger to eat the 
griſtle, and the extremities of the ribs of thoſe 
animals, Drop. SrebL. p. 110. 


THE CHERUS CI. 


They were a people of Germany. We 
ſhall —. give the reader the picture which 
Tacitus draws of them. | 

« The Cheruſei have degenerated by a 
* long, uninterrupted indolence, the ſweets 
t* of which they have dearly bought, by not 
© reflefting, that the repoſe which ambitious 
*{. and perfidivus neighbours ſuffer you to en- 
* joy, is a perfidious calm; and that in war, 
* moderation and probity are virtues which 
te are only attributed to the conquerors, Thus 
* the Cheruſci, who were formerly cele- 
* brated for their juſtice and equity, are now 
„% deemed cowardly and weak; while the 
0 Catti have obtained a high reputation fot 
* wiſdom, —_ they have been — 
„ tunste. During the proſpetity of 
i , F * 2 Cheruſcl, 
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Cheruſci, the Foſi, a neighbouring people, 
were their allies, and to a certain degree, 
« their dependents, At preſent they are 

funk to a level by their common tuin.“ 
TACIT. DE MORIB. GERM. c. 36. 


HE CORSICANS. 


The ordinary tribute which the Corſicans 
paid to their maſters, conſiſted of roſin, wax, 
and honey, which they had in. abundance, 
The flaves which were brought from their 
country, were eſteemed the beſt in the world. 
The food of the Corſicans was honey, milk, 
and fleſh-meat, with which their country 
largely ſupplied them. They practiſed to one 
another the rules of juſtice and of humanity, 
with more exactneſs than the other barba- 
rians. He who firſt found honey on the 
mountains, and in the hollow of trees, was 
certain that none would diſpute with him the 

ſſeſſion of it. They were always ſure of 
finding their ſheep again, on which each man 
ſet his mark, and then let them feed in the 
country, without a keeper. A ſpirit of 
equity ſtrongly influenced them in every inter- 


- 
o 


courſe of hte, 7 210 
The birth of their children was attended 
with a very whimſical ceremony. They took 
no care of their wives while they were in la- 
bour: but the huſband kept bed for a certain 
number of days, like a woman after her 
delivery. The language of the Corſicans 
eds Was 


1 
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was a 'very fingular one, and very difficult to 
jearn; Diop. SIC. P. 205. 


THE C0881. 


The Cofli inhabited a diſtrict of Alla. 
They were a people who had never known 
a maſter, and who lived in caves. Their 
ſaltenance was acorns, muſhrooms, and the 
ſalted fleſh of wild beaſts, 

Diop. Sicul. p. 681. 


* *-- 

THE CRETANS. 
Minos, the fon of Aſterius, following the 
example of his father, and having ſurmounted 
all the obſtacles which had Nood betwixt him 
and the throne of Crete, made the happineſs 
of his people his firſt object and care. He 
thought the beſt means to obtain that great 
end, was to propoſe to them laws, the obſer- 
vation of which might, render virtue as eaſy 
in practice as it is amiable in ſpeculation, and 
to lead them, by ſound and good policy, to a 
mild and humane ſyſtem of life. By the 
authority of religion, and by the power 
which he derived from his crown, he was fo 
happy as to give credit and force to his laws. 
A cave near the city of Gnoſſus, conſecrated 
to Jupiter, to which he retired for nine years, 
farnithed him with a happy pretext, by which 
he made the people believe that he had pri- 
vate conferences with the Deity; and that it 


way ns GREAT JuP1TER Who = 
m 
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him his laws. The Cretans, blinded by pre- 
judices and by ſuperſtition, the two grand 
ſapports of Heathen religion, received his 


* Inſtitutions with reſpet. They revered them 


as much as their old religious precepts ;—an 
ordinance of their prince was as binding with 
them as the -moſt ſacred commands. Let us 
take a view of his laws. . 


ARTICLE I. 4 
Of the government of. the Cretans. 


Minos changed the form of the Cretan go- 
vernment; at leaſt he occaſioned a change of 
it: and this people, from the ſubjects of mo- 
narchy, became republicans. As jealous, at 
length, of the preſervation of their new laws, 
as of the ſupport of their liberty, they main- 
tained both to the time of Lucius Cecilius 
Metellus, who was conſul in the year of Rome 
585, and ſubjected their country to the do- 
minion of the Romans. | | 
According to the ſpirit of the legiſlator, the 
government of Crete was a democracy, tem- 
pered with ariſtocracy z the ſupreme authority 

devolved to ten choſen magiſtrates, who com- 
poſed their ſenate. | Ten others were after- 
wards aſſociated with them, who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Cos ui. The former, 
called Senators, were eſtabliſhed as guardians 
of the laws and of the government, They 
did not riſe to that dignity till after they had 
exerciſed, for a certain time, the office of 
ui: and thels latter magiſtrates, who were 


 mited, that they could not enrich themſelves 
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examined before they were choſen, and who 
were not taken indifferently from any rank. 
were appointed to maintain a juſt medium bo- 
tween the power of the great, and the weak+ 
neſs of the people, of whom they were con- 
ſtituted the protectors. But the power both. 
of the Senators and of the Coſmi was fo li- 


during their adminiſtration. 
The laws of the Cretans were committed 
to writing. A magiſtrate, whoſe duty it was 
to ſee that they were put in execution, was 
obliged to vifit thrice every year the towns 
depending on the government; and he carried 
with him tablets, or plates of braſs, on which 
were engraved. Hence we may — 

that there was but a ſmal} number of 
laws; and indeed the hiſtorians who treat of 
them cite but a few, Yet, from what they 
have faid, we may infer the ſubſtance of the 
greater part of them, we may know their 
general ſpirit and tendency, and the good 
which Were right effect. 


An rie II. 


Of the laws of mr; Of the arms of thi chu 


A military ſpirit ſeems to have dictated the 
laws of the Cretans, In fact, perſons, things, 
and actions, the 1 a legiſla - 
tor's attention, were all directed to war: a+ if 
the people who were thus modelled, were to 
have no other occupation than ta attack and 


to defend themſelves, to ſeck for enemies, 
Hatt! 2 / 9 and 


„ 
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and to fight them. Their only neceſſary 
ſcience was expertneſs in the uſe; of arms. 
Poſſeſſions and actions only deſerved attention, 
in proportion as they could be ſerviceable; 
againſt the enemies of the ſtate, The public 
ſchools, which were' eſtabliſhed by the laws, 
ſeemed only intended to make true. warriours , 

of all the young citizens who were admitted 
to them. Their arms were light, that they 
might not impede ſwiftneſs of foot, when it 
was neceſſary to have recourſe to it. The 
bow and arrow were the principal arms of a 
Cretan, who, to be a good ſoldier, was to 
acquire great agility of body, lightneſs in run- 
ning, and dexterity of hand. His , buſineſs. 
was, to guard his country; and that he might 
never be ſurpriſed by an enemy, he was always 
to be under arms. 


ARTICLE III. 
Of the exerciſes of the mind. 


The Cretan laws had provided: maſters for 
the children. The legiſlator juſtly thought 
that their age was the moſt precious time of 
life, when the heart, as yet exempt from im- 
moral paſſions which agitate the grown man, 
is moſt capable of receiving with advantage 
the ſeeds of virtue. They were taught to 
repeat, and to ſing regularly, -hymns in ho- 
nour of the gods, of their laws, and of their 
heroes. Thus, after having learned in early 
life the great eſteem in which virtue is held, 


by the rewards and honours which attend her, 
e men 
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men may the more eaſily excite in themſelves 
a generous ambition to deſerve! thoſe rewards 
and thoſe honours ; and by accurately ſtudy- 
ing the laws of the ſtate, they may make 
themſelves the more uſeful to their W 
and more pleaſing to the Deity, 

We ſee then that intellectual culture was 
not entirely neglected among the Cretans. 
They even gave to young minds a tincture of 
polite learning. The poems of Homer, who 
lived long after Minos, were not unknown in 
Crete; though they did not much eſteem 
nor much read foreign poets. They were 
attentive to that knowledge which. forms the 
manners; and they piqued themſelves more 
on thinking much, than on talking much; 
which is no ſmall eulogium on their good 
ſenſe. The poet Epimenides, who made a 
voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, and 
was highly eſteemed there, was a Cretan. 

| Some authors make him one of the ſeven 

_— 1 | | | 
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offs wil aki @ rib; W. 
Wan the exerciſes of the body: 


3 the! inſtitutions. for improving; 
the minds of the young Cretans. The exer- 
ciſes preſcribed to form their bodies were 
much more painful. From their infancy, as 
ſoon as they had ſufficient ſtrength, they were 
accuſtomed to bear hunger and thirſt, and to 
bear them with patience. As they advanced 
in years, more difficult exerciſes were 1 7 
them; 


4 
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them ; they then ran, hunted, ſurmounted 
the rigours of ſeaſons, took long and rough 
, drew the bow, cantended with each 
other at the ſword,” and at wreſtling, - 
The legiſlator likewiſe inſtituted, for their 
martial — the Pyrrhic dance, in 
which the young men, completely armed, 
imitated the motions and actions of combat. 
ants ; that they might be early accuſtomed to 
fee arms, their ſplendour, and their uſe, with» 
out emotion; and that, in their maturer years, 
to fight againſt the enemies of their country 
might be to them little more than an ordin 

and familiar employment. 'The end of theſe 
laws was, to accuſtom the youth to a love of 
labour, to ſuffer with ſerenity of mind, to 
receive wounds with a magnanimous inter. 
ence, to deſpiſe pain. The views of the le- 
gillator ſueceeded; and may we not hence 
infer, that virtue in man may be as much the 
work of education as of a natural diſpoſition ; 
that we are not always wiſe, becauſe nature 
hath formed us to wiſdom, but becauſe we 
have happily ſucceeded in conquering the 
force of a bad moral conſtitution, by ſtudy- 
ing ourſelves, and by the practice of virtue, 
which we have rendered as familiar to us, as 
if we had immediately received the feeds of it 
from heaven, at our firſt exiſtence, in gene- 
rous inſtincts and * 


ATT 
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Bis; "> KT £04.69 
V the laws of marriage. 

The eftabliſhment of the young men by 
ſuitable alliances, was likewiſe regulated in 
Crete by the laws. The young Cretans' of 
mature age were not permitted to marry as 
they thoyght fit themſelves : they were nat 
left to the impulſe of paſſion, by which we 
are fo often miſled in that engagement. In 
forming the contract of wedlock, riches and 
pleaſure were not their objects; thoſe delu- 
ſive phantoms, which often bring after them 
indifference, regret, and diſcord, In ſhore, a 
Cretan rief not for himſelf, but for the 
ſtate. The magiſtrates had the right of 
chooſing the ſtrongeſt and the beſt made of 
the young men, and of marrying them to 
young women who reſembled them in con- 
ſtitution and figure, that a well - proportioned 
matrimonial union might produce a robuft, 
tall, well-made poſterity, whoſe excellent 
conſtitution would do honour to the nation, 
would defend it; who would ftrike a terror 
into ſtrangers by their mere preſence; and 
who would conquer and reduce their enemies 
to ſubjection, by their trength and by their 
„ 
„% AA TIER V. 
¶ the Jaws relative to meals. 
Minos thought it good policy to eftablith 
at Crete a community of tables and of meals. 

Vor. I. R Beſides 
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Beſides many great advantages which he found 
in this inſtitution, ſuch as the introducing 
into his ſtate a kind of equality, the rich and 
the poor eating the ſame food; the inuring 
of his ſubjects to a ſober and frugal life; the 
cementing of friendſhip and union among the 
citizens, by the familiarity and. gaiety of the 
table: beſides theſe advantages, he had in 
view the cuſtom of war, in which the ſoldiers 
are obliged to eat together. The public fur- 
niſhed the expences of the table, Of the 
revenues of the ſtate, one part was appro- 
priated to defray the expences of religion, and 
to pay the honorary ſalary of the magiſtrates; 
the other part was diſburſed for the common 
meals, Thus women, children, perſons of 
every age, were maintained in the name and 
at the expence of the republic. For this 
reaſon Ariſtotle prefers the regulation of the 
Cretan to that of the Spartan meals: for at 
Sparta each individual was obliged to furniſh 
his quota; and they who could not furniſh it 
were not admitted to the public tables.— 
Thus the poor were neceſſarily excluded. 
When they had finiſhed their meal, the 
old men diſcuſſed affairs of ſtate. The con- 
verſation moſt commonly turned to the hiſtory 
of the country, to the actions and virtues of 
their great men, who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their courage in war, or by their 
wiſdom in government. And the young men, 
who were always preſent on theſe occaſions, | 
took thoſe patriots and heroes for * by 
| | | - "which 
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which they formed their manners, and regu- 
lated their conduct. 


AR TITLE VII. 
Of the Cretan agriculture. 


The Cretans cultivated their lands by ſlaves, 
or hirelings, who were obliged to pay them a 
certain tribute every year. They were called 
Periæci; probably becauſe they were taken 
from the neighbouring people, whom Minos 
had ſubdued. As they inhabited an iſland, 
i. e. a ſeparate country, the Cretans had not 
ſo much to fear from them, as the Lacedæ- 
monians had from the Helots, who often 
joined with the neighbouring countries to at- 
tack them, An ancient cuſtom. of Crete, 
which was adopted by the Romans, gives us 
reaſon to believe, that thoſe who ſerved the 
Cretans, and cultivated their. lands, were 
treated with mildneſs and humanity. . At the 
feaſt of Mercury, the maſters ſerved their 
ſlaves at table, and rendered them all the of- 
fices which 'they themſelves received from 
them during the reſt of the year. Amiable 
lineaments of the primitive times, when all 
men were equal! This cuſtom ſeems to have 
been inſtituted, and preſerved, . to remind 
maſters that they are upon a level with their 
ſervants in the genealogy of nature; and that 
to treat them with haughtineſs and cruelty, 


is to renounce humaaity. 


R 2 ARTICLE. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
Reflections on the laws of Minos. 


What Plato greatly admired in the legiſla- 
tion of Minos was, that it early inſpired the 
youth with reſpect and veneration for the 
maxims of the ſtate, for the cuſtoms, for the 
laws; and that it never permitted them to 
diſpute whether they were ſagely eſtabliſhed ; 
for they were not to deem them the inſtitu- 
tions of a man, but the ſuggeſtions of the 
Deity. He had paid a like attention to ma- 
piſtrates and to aged perſons, whom he en- 
Joined his citizens to honour and revere : and 
that the reſpect which is due to them might 
not by any means be diminiſhed, he enacted, 
that if any failing was perceived in them, it 
ſhould never be mentioned before the youth : 
—a ſage precaution, which we ought ſtrictly 
to obſerve in private life. 

Minos hath left to all ages a perfect model 
of monarchical government. According to 
him, as a great man remarks, the king is ab- 
ſolute over his people; but the laws are abſo- 
lute over him. He has an abſolute power to 
do good; but he will find his hands tied, if 
he attempts to do evil. The laws entruſt to 
him the people, as the molt precious of all 
depoſits, on condition that he will be the 
father of all his ſubjects. It is theit intention 
that one man ſhould procure, by his wiſdom 
and moderation, the happineſs of an infinite 
number of ſubjects ; not that hey, gs 

Bs | wit 
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with miſery and ſervitude, ſhould flatter. the 
pride and ſoothe the luxury of one man. Ac- 
cording to him, the king ought to be abroad, 
the defender of his country, by commanding 
their armies; and at home, the judge of his 
people, to render them good, wiſe, and hap- 
py. He owes them all his time, all his cares, 
all his affection; and he is only worthy of the 
throne as he deſpiſes his life, when it ſhould 
be hazarded for the public good. Such is the 
idea which Minos gives us of royalty, of 
which he hath leſt us a lively image in his 
own perſon, Heſiod perfectly characteriſes 
him in a few words; he ſays, he was *© zbe 
0 moſt of a king of all mortal kings; i. e. he 
poſſeſſed, in a ſovereign degree, all the royal 
virtues ; that he was in every reſpect a king. 

As a king cannot do every thing himſelf, 
but is obliged to delegate a ſhare of the go- 
vernment to others, Minos confided to his 
brother Rhadamanthus a great part of the 
adminiſtration. of juſtice in his capital, the 
| moſt eſſential and the moſt indiſpenſable 
function of royalty. He knew his probity, 
his difintereſtedneſs, his good underſtanding, 
and his firmneſs ; and he had taken great pains 
completely to qualify him, by his inſtru 
tions, for that important place. 

Crete, under ſo ſage a government, i | 
changed its appearance, and became the reſi- 
dence of juſtice, of probity, and of virtue. 
We may judge of the excellence of the ns 
policy, by what the fable tells us of the bo 
Bour that Jupiter did thoſe two brothers, in 


R 3 appointing 
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appointing them judges of the infernal re- 
Fun for it is well known that the fable is 


ſounded upon true hiſtory, couched under 


agreeable emblems and allegories, to make 


truth more entertaining. 


It was, according to the fabulous tradition, 
a law eſtabliſhed from the remoteſt antiquity, 
that, on quitting life, men ſhould be judged, 
that they might receive the recompence or 
the puniſhment due to their good or bad ac- 
tions, In the reign of Saturn, and in the 


firſt years of that of Jupiter, this judgment 


was pronounced at the moment before death ; 
and this prepoſterous time of judging, occa- 
ſioned much flagrant injuſtice. Princes who 
had been unjuſt and cruel, appearing before 
their judges with all the ſplendour and pomp 
of power, and producing witneſſes who de- 
poſed in their favour, becauſe they feared 
their reſentment while they yet lived ;=thoſe 


_ judges, dazzled with the luſtre of royalty, 


and ſeduced by the falſe and ſpecious evi- 
dence, declared thoſe princes innocent, and 
ſecured them admittance to the manſions of 
the juſt, 

Thoſe tribunals were as unjuſt to honeſt 
and good men, if they were poor, and with- 
out friends and intereſt. Calumny purſued 


them to the laſt, and got them condemned as 


criminals, and conſigned to eternal torments. 
The fable adds, that, on the reiterated 
complaints and ſtrong remonſtrances which 
were made to Jupiter, he changed the form 
of theſe judgments, The time of judging 
hs was 


* 
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was fixed to the. moment after death. Rha 
damanthus, and acus, both ſons of Jupiter 
are appointed judges; the former for the 
Aſiatics, the latter for the Europeans, Minos 
preſides over them, and determines dubious 
and obſcure cauſes. Their tribunal is fixed 
in a place termed the field of Truth ; becauſe 
falſehood and calumny cannot approach it. 
There a prince appears, immediately after he 
hath expired, ſtripped of all his grandeur, re- 
duced to a poor individual, without protec- 
tion and without defence; mute, and trem- 
bling for his fate;—he,. who uſed to make 
the world tremble. If he is found guilty of 
crimes of an explable nature, he is ſentenced 
to Tartarus, but only for a time; his judges 
aſſure him that he ſhall be releaſed from that 
place of puniſhment, as ſoon as he ſhall be 
ſufficiently purified, But if his crimes are 
unpardonable, ſuch as injuſtice, perjury, and 
oppreſſion of his ſubjects, he is precipitated 
to the ſame Tartarus, there to ſuffer eternal 
torture. The juſt, on the contrary, what- 
ever has been their ſtation in life, are con- 
ducted to the happy abode of peace and joy, 
there to enjoy endleſs felicit yy. 1 55 
Who does not ſee that the poets, under the 
veil of theſe fictions, ingenious, we muſt own, 
but not much to the honour of the gods, 
have intended to give us the model of an ac- 
compliſhed prince, whoſe firſt care is to diſtti- 
bute juſtice to his people; and to paint the 
rate happineſs which Crete enſoyed under the 
ſage government of Minos? That happineſs 
Cages „ 
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did not expire with him. The laws which 
he had eſtabliſhed were yet. in all their vi- 
gour in the time of Plato, s. e. more than 
nine hundred years after his death. For this 
reaſon they were deemed the fruit of the long 
converſations which he had had with Jupiter 
for many years, who had deighed to be his 
maſter, and to enter into familiarity with him, 
and treat him with the kind freedotn of a 
friend, that he might teach him the great att 
of government, as a choſen diſciple, and a fon 
whom he tenderly loved. It is thus that 
Plato explains theſe words of Homer, Aug 
pyancu oapien an eulogium, in his opinion, 
.the moſt magnificent that can be beſtowed on 
a mortal, and which Homer has youchfafed 
to Minos alone. F 
But the Cretans, in later times, loſt their 
ancient reputation, and diſgraced themſelves 
by a total change of manners. They grew 
ſo. ſelfiſh and covetous, that they were re, 
ſtrained by no principles when gain allured 
them, They took an averſion to labour and 
a a I they became , ſuch notorious 
cheats and liars, that to cretize was a proverb 
among the Greeks, and ſignified Zo deceivt, 
and to lie. St. Paul quotes againſt them the 
- teſtimony of one of their ancient poets [moſt 
robably E e who characteriſes them 
— very diſhonourable moral features. But 
this change, Whenever it happened, throws 
no diſcredit on the ancient probity of the 
Ctetans, nor on the glory of Minos their king. 
»+ATHEN. p. 143, 639, STRAB®, p. 480, 
3 ; PLuT, 
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Anc. tom. iii. p. 12, ef eg. DIiS$ERTATION 
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THE DEB. 


The Debæ, an Arabian nation, bred ca- 
mels, which were many ways uſeful to them: 
For they not only carried their merchandiſe 
and themſelves, either to war or on a journey; 
but likewiſe ſupported them with their milk. 
Through the middle of their country flowed 
a river, which rolled golden ſand in ſuch 
abundance, that it glittered along the ſhore. 
Bat they had not the art of working the'me+ 
tal. They refuſed hoſpitality to all ſtrangers, 
except the Greeks of Bceotia and Peloponne- 
ſus, whom they received with pleaſure, on 
account of ſome affinity which they — 
betwixt Hercules and their anceſtors, | 

Drop. Stovr. p- 125. ä 


THE EGYPTIANS. 


Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of the laws and 
manners of the Egyptians, fays, that they will 
certainly appear wonderful, and afford great 
inſtruction to the reader. They have not 
bern reveted by the Egyptians alone, adds 
this hiſtorian; the Greeks themſelves have fo 
hrghly admired them, that the wiſeſt and 
moſt learned men of their nation have been 

ambi- 
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ambitious to travel into Egypt, that they might 
learn the maxims and cuſtoms of that famous 
country. To give an exact idea of thoſe 
maxims and cuſtoms, we ſhall treat the im- 
portant ſubject in ſeparate articles. 

| Diop. S1cuL. p. 44. 


AxT ILE I. 
Of the food and babitations of the firſt Egyp- 


Fans,. 


We are informed, that in the early times 
the Egyptians lived only on vegetables. They 
ate the cabbages or the roots, which they 
found in the marſhes, truſting to their taſte 
for their innoxious effects. They were par- 
ticularly fond of the herb called agroſtis. Fiſh 
was another food of the Egyptians, with 
which the Nile ſupplied them with prodi- 
gious quantities. They likewiſe ate the fleſh 
of their cattle, and clothed themſelves with 
their ſkins. Their houſes were of reeds in- 
terwoven. This cuſtom continued, in later 
times, among the ſhepherds of Egypt, who, 
in the age of Diodorus Siculus, had only the 
ſimple dwellings we have juſt mentioned, 
with which they were content. The Egyp- 
tians (but not for a long time) ate fruit. 

Their principal fruit was the Lotos, of which 
they made bread. Some of them ſay, that 
they owed this invention to Iſis; others 
aſcribe it to one of their ancient kings called 
Menes, | Bid. p. 28. 


ARTICLE 
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An TICLE II. 
Of the manners of the Egyptian kings. 


In early times, kings did not govern in 
Egypt as in other countries, where their 
power was altogether or almoſt unlimited; 

where they were not obliged to follow any 
rule, nor to take any counſel. Here they 
acted entirely as they were directed by the 
laws; they were accountable to the laws, not 
only for the adminiſtration of their kingdom, 
but likewiſe for their private conduct. They 
were not allowed the ſervice of bought ſlaves, 
nor even of ſlaves born in their houſes; but 
the ſons of the chief prieſts, always twenty 
years of age, and the beſt educated youth in 
the nation, were placed about their perſon; 
that the king, attended and obſerved night 
and day by the firſt young men of Egypt, 
might do nothing mean and unworthy of his 
rank. And, in truth, ſays Diodorus Siculus, 
one of the ſtrongeſt reaſons why princes are 
ſo addicted to licentiouſneſs, is the profligacy 
of their miniſters, and their readineſs to gra- 
tiſy their paſſions, 1 

There were fixed hours of the day and 
of the night, which the king had not at his 
diſpoſal, and in which he was obliged to dif- 
charge the duties preſcribed him by the laws. 
At the break of day he was obliged to read all 
the letters addreſſed to him; that he might be 
authentically informed of the ſtate and wants 
of his kingdom; that he might reform all its 
| | political 


a 
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litical errors, and provide for all its neceſ- 
ſities. After having bathed, he was clothed 
with a ſplendid robe, and took the other in- 
ſignia of royalty, to go to ſacrifice to the gods. 
When the victims were brought to the altar, 
the high-pricſt-ſtood up, and prayed aloud to 
the gods that they would preſerve the king, 
and ſned upon him all kinds of proſperity, 
becauſe he Eee his ſubjects with juſtice. 
He afterwards inſerted in the prayer all the 
virtues that ſhould adorn a king; thus conti- 
nuing his addreſs to Heaven — becauſe he is 
maſter of himſelf, magnanimous, benevolent, 
humane, a deteſter of falſchood ; his puniſh» 
ments are tempered with lenity; he ſhows 
more mercy to criminals than in rigid juſtice 
they deſerve; and his rewards exceed the 
merit he encourages. After having mention- 
ed many ſuch particulars, he condemned the 
errors into which the king had been miſled 
by ignorance, It is true, he exculpated the 
king of them; but he loaded the flatterers 
with execrations, and all thoſe who gave their 
ſovereign bad counſel, Such was the manner 
of the high-prieft ; becauſe advice mixed with 
praiſe, is more efficacious than keen remon- 
ſtrances, to lead kings to the fear of the gods, 
and to the love of virtue. After this, the 
king having ſacrificed, and conſulted the en- 
trails of the victim, the reader of the ſacred 
book read to him ſome memorable actions or 
ſayings of their great men; that the ſovereign 
of the republic, having his mind fraught 
with 3 precepts, Mom practiſe what 
| they 
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they enjoined, on every "momentous occa- 
ſion. asg dg 1 g 

He was not only obliged to give audience, 
and to adminiſter juſtice at ſtated times; he 
could not take a walk, bathe, nor ſleep with 
his wife, but according to certain hours. He 
was only permitted to eat the moſt ſimple 
food. No fleſh but that of veal and duck was 
allowed him; and a meaſure of wine was 
given him, which could not intoxicate him, 
nor in the leaſt degree weaken his judgment, 
In ſhort, all that concerned his maintenance 
was ſo well regulated, that one would rather 
have taken it for a regimen preſcribed by a 
moſt ſkilful phyfician, than for a ſtatute of a 
legiſlator, But if i is ſurpriſing that the ap- 
petite of a king was limited in his eating; we 
muſt, at leaſt, highly approve the excellent 

olicy of that conſtitutivn which reſtrained 
bim from aCting as his fancy or his paſſions 
dictated, in matters of ftate;—which limited 
him, in the adminiſtration of civil and crimi- 
nal juſtice, to what the laws had ordained for 
all the circumſtances which they had foreſeen. 
The kings, far from being uneaſy under theſt 
ſalutary reſtrictions, were ſenfible that they 
made their lives agreeable and happy. For 
they were ſatisfied, that ſuch ĩs the precipitate 
caprice of human nature, that men, when 
left to themſelves, do an infinite number of 
actions, which injure, which ruin them. 
Love and hatred ſtimulate them to impradert 
and rath conduct, of which they ſoon feel the 
bad confequences ; whereas they — 

verne 
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verned by the counſel of ſages, are far leſs ex- 
ſed to regret and repentance. 

This conduct of the prince towards his 
ſubjects was repaid by them with an affection 
ſo ardent, that we never ſee it the reſult of 
the neareſt proximity of blood. For not 
merely the prieſts, but all the Egyptians, 
were more intereſted for the life and ſafety of 
their king than for their wives, their children, 
and their effects. While this form of govern- 
ment ſubſiſted, the kings preſerved all their 
territories, and led a tranquil and happy life. 
They ſubdued many nations, and amaſſed 

t wealth. All forts of mechanical arts, 
and manufactures flouriſhed in Egypt; and 
her towns were equally admirable Tor conve- 
nience and ornament. Lid. p. 44, 45. 


AT nn III. 


The grief and mourning of the Egyptians at the 
death of their kings, 


The monuments which their ſubjects 
erected to their memory, are proofs of the 
love which they bore them, For nothing is 
leſs equivocal than a tribute of gratitude paid 
to him by whom we can be no more obliged. 
On the death of a king, all Egypt was over- 
whelmed with grief; they ſhut up the 
temples, they ſuſpended the ſacrifices ; they 
celebrated no feſtival for ſeventy-two days, 
Men and women, to the number of two or 
three hundred, their heads covered with earth, 
and linen cloth girt round their breaſts, la- 
mented 
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mented the dead twice a-day in vocal muſic. 
Their dirges celebrated the virtues of the de- 
ceaſed king. During that time, they neither 
ate fleſh-meat, nor wheaten- bread; they ab- 
ſtained from wine, and from every thing 
that was agreeable to the palate. None 
durſt bathe, nor uſe perfumes, nor lie upon 
a ſoft bed. All communication with wo- 
men was prohibited; and every one paſſed 
the number of days appointed in deep afflic- 
tion, like that which is occaſioned by the 
death of a ſon, whom his parents moſt tenderly 
loved. | 7 

During all this time a magnificent funeral 
was prepared; and the day before the inter- 
ment, the coffin was carried to the entranceof 
the tomb, where, in conformity with the 
laws, a public audience was held, to receive any 
accuſation or complaint againſt the late king. 
The prieſts firſt praiſed him, by recounting 
the good actions which he had done; and the 
innumerable multitude who had followed the 
proceſſion, confirmed the encomiums of the 
prieſts with loud acclamations, if he had led 
a good life; but if he had governed ill, they 
oppoſed a univerſal murmur of diſapproba- 
tion to the undeſerved eulogium. Some of 
the Egyptian kings were deprived of an ho- 
nourable ſepulture, by the decifion- of the 
people: but moſt of them conducted them- 
ſelves wiſely; not only with regard to the 
laws, which were calculated to keep them in 
the right way; but likewiſe from the 'con- 
ſideration of ſhame and eternal infamy, which 


they 
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they had to fear, in conſequence of the judge 
ment pronounced over their dead bodies. 
Did. p, 46, 


Ax TICII IV. 


Of the adminiſtration of juſtice among the 
OE Egyptians. 


The Egyptians were extremely vigilant in 
the diſtribution of juſtice, They were per- 
ſuaded that the ſupport, or the ruin of. 
ciety greatly depended on the manner in 
which it was adminiſtered. The impartial 
puniſhment of crimes, and protection of inno- 
cence, are the moſt powerful checks to re · 
{ſtrain the abandoned: but when the menaces . 
of juſtice can be eluded by preſents and by 
intereſt, there is no longer any ſafety in a 
ſtate. The Egyptians, ſenſible of theſe truths, 
choſe men of the beſt characters from their 
Principal cities, as from Heliopolis, from 
Thebes, and from Memphis, to compoſe a 
court of juſtice, which did not yield in under- 
ſtanding and probity, and therefore in true 
dignity, to the Areopagus of Athens, or to the 
ſenate of Lacedæmon. Tbeit number was 
thirty; and after having ſelected the moſt 
virtuous man among them to preſide at their 
judgment, they took another from one of 
the cities we have mentioned, to complete 
the number of thirty, which was always 
kept up, excluſwe of their chief. The 
king ſupplied theſe judges with all that 
was neoeſſary to ſupport their dignity ; 55 
os tac 
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the falary aſſigned to the chief judge was much 


greater than that of the others. A chain of 
gold hung from his neck; from which de- 
pended a figure compoſed of many precious 
ſtones, which repreſented Truth. The judges 
did not begin the trial of a cauſe, till their 
chief held forth that figure. The eight vo- 
lumes which contained the laws were opened 
before them; the accuſer then preſented a 
writing, in which was repreſented the nature 
of the crime of which he informed the judges, 
or of the injury which he complained that he 
had received. The accuſed, having read the 
writing, replied, that he had not committed 
the action, or, if he had done it, that he had 
not been guilty of an injuſtice; or if he had 
been guilty of one, that it did not deſerve ſo 
great a puniſhment as the accuſer demanded. 
The accuſer ſupported what he had advanced, 
by a reply againſt which the accuſed perſon 
again defended himſelf. The thirty judges, 
having maturely confidered the cauſe, com- 
municated their opinions to each other ; in 
conſequence of which, the chief of the judges 
touched one of the parties with the figure of 
Truth, to ſignify that he had gained his cauſe. 
Thus was judgment diſtributed among the 
Fgyptians; for they thought the harangues 
of lawyers only ſerved to obſcure and con- 
found truth. The figures of rhetoric, adds 
Diodorus Siculus, and the hypocritical gri- 
mace and tears of unfeeling advocates, have 
often diverted attention to the laws; and 
crimes indiſputably atteſted haye * 
Vor. I, 8 juſtice 
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juſtice by the charms of an affecting decla- 
mation. This perverſion of right the Egyp- 
tian laws avoided, by enacting, that every 
proceſs ſhould be committed to writing; 
by which a ſimple perſon unendowed with 
the powers of eloquence, had no need of a 
complete and bold orator. That there might 
be no room for complaint, a ſufficient time 
was given to the accuſer and to the accuſed, to 
digeſt and arrange their writings, as well as to 
the judges, to examine them. But as we are 
now treating of the Egyptian Jaws, it will 


- not be foreign to our purpoſe, to take particu- 


lar notice of thoſe which are remarkable for 
their antiquity, or their ſingularity, or for any 
other circumftance which may be uſeful or 
entertaining to the reader. id. p. 48. 


ARTICI x V. 
Of the criminal laws of the Egyptians. 


1. Perjury was always puniſhed with 

death; becauſe it comprehended two of the 
greateſt crimes in the world ; an inſult to the 
ods and an undermining of one of the ſtrongeſt 

oundations of human faith. 725 

2. He was puniſhed with death, who met 
in his way in the country, a perſon whoſe 
life was attempted, without aſſiſting him, if 
it was in his power. If it appeared that he 
could not aſſiſt him, he was to diſcover the 
robbers by the marks which he had taken of 
them, and proſecute them in his own name. 
If he did not, he was ſentenced to receive a 
mT Certain 
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certain number of ſcourges fixed by the law, 
and to paſs three days without eating. 

3. An accuſer, convicted of calumny, ſuf 
fered the puniſhment annexed: to the crime 
with which he had falſely accuſed; another. 

4. All the Egyptians were enjoined. by law, 
to 0 give in their name, their profeſſion, and 
their revenue to the magiſtrates; and thoſe 
who made a falſe declaration, or followed an 
illicit trade, were condemned to death. It is 
ſaid that Solon, when he was in Egypt, co- 
pied this law, which he afterwards: nn 
at Athens. 

5. He was puniſhed with death who killed 
either 4 freeman or a ſlave. It was the ſpirit 
of the law, that the lives of men ſhould de- 

d on their conduct, not on their condition; 
and that the citizens, by being accuſtomed to 
treat ſlares with mildneſs and humanity, 
might be more delicate in their behaviour to 
freemen. Parents who murdered their chil- 
dren were not put to death; but they were 
condemned to hold their dead bodies cloſely 
embtaced for three days and three nights. 
It was the opinion of the Egyptians, that pa- 
rents, as they had given life to their childten, 
ſhould be exempted from the common puniſh» 
ment of homicides; yet they endeavouted to 
ſuppreſs thoſe actions, by a puniſhment equally 
loathſome and ignominious. They had in- 
vented an extraordinary — for chil- 
drew ho murdered their parents. After they 
had inſinuated pieces of ſtraw of a finger's 


eg into all the = of their body, they 
190103 2 burned 
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burned them alive on thorns. They juſtly 
deemed it the greateſt of crimes, to deptive 
thoſe of life from whom they had received 
it. 

6. If à pregnant woman was convicted of 
a crime, the was not puniſhed till after her 
delivery. Moſt of the Greeks adopted this 
law. They thought, with the Egyptians, 
that it was iniquitous to puniſh two perſons 
for a crime committed by one; to involve an 
innocent and ignorant infant in the fate of 2 
mother deliberately culpable; and to deprive 
a father of a child which belonged to him as 
much as to its.other parent. In a word, ſays 
Diodorus Siculus, to put the innocent to death 
and to abſolve the guilty, are equal petver- 
ſions of juſtice. Theſe are the principal 
Egyptian laws relative to criminal matters. 

With regard to military diſcipline, - the 
cowardice or the diſobedience of thoſe 'who 
quitted their ranks, or did not 'execute the 
orders of their general, was puniſhed with 
extreme infamy. But if they repaired their 
fault by. vigorous actions, their diſgrace was 
immediately removed. The legiſlator, by 
this inſtitution, had given the foldiers to un- 
derſtand, that infamy is worſe than death; 
and he had thought, at the ſame time, that it 
was better to animate them to retrieve their 
Honour, than to render them totally uſeleſs to 
the commonwealth, by the loſs of life. | 

They cut out the tongue of thoſe who diſ- 
covered to the enemy any of the ſecrets of 


wah and the two hands from thoſe who had 
coined 
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coined falſe money, or uſed falſe weights and 
meaſores, or counterfeited the. Kal of - the 
prince, or of private perſons. Scriveners were 
treated in the ſame manner, who had fd 
wiitings, or fraudulently inſerted or ſuppreſſed 
any articles in the drawing of deeds. Thus 
offenders were | puniſhed in that part which 
had been the inſtrument of their-crime'; and 
the citizens having before their eyes puniſh- 
ments which were viſible for life, were des 
terred from committing the mifdeineanours 
for which they were inflicted. The laws 
which related to women were extremely fe« 
vere. He who debauched a free woman wat 
made an eunuch. That act they thought 
prejudicial to ſociety in three reſpects. 1. It 
2 4 groſs pms oe b. . promotes corrup · 
tion of manners. 3. And it creates uncers 
tainty and confuſion with regard to the deſcent 
of children. But if adultery was'committed 
with the conſent of each party, a thouſand 
ſcoutges with rods were given to the man, 
and the noſe of the woman was cut off. For 
they thought it was but juſt to deftroy. her 
n as ſhe had ht EU abuſed it. 


| _ 4 49s ID 
ARTICLE VL. 00 as. 
oY tbe Iatos of the Egyptians in civi matters. 


It is generally believed that the laws which 
related to commerce, were inſtituted by Bock ' 
choris. They enacted, that he who. denied 
1 he had borrowed a ſum of money, which 


9 3 it 
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it was averred that he had borrowed without 
giving his note, ſhould be acquitted of the 
debt, on his oath. This practice had ren- 
dered an oath reſpectable. It is to be pre- 
ſumed, that a perſon who is certain that he 
will Toſe all credit if he ſwears falſely, will 
not do himſelf. ſo great an injury. Befides, it 
was the intention of the legiſlator, to invite 
men to acquire à reputation for probity; by 
their good principles and good conduct, that 
their oath might have more force. For we 
cannot but give credit to the ſolemn proteſ- 
tation of that perſon whom we have never 
known to RO in the ordinary commerce. of 
life. 003 N Jr 
z! Wich regard to thoſe who lent on \ notes, 
they were not permitted to let the intereſt 
2 to a higher ſum than the capital. They 
t ſeize the effects of their debtors to in- 
— themſelves; but not their perſons. 
The Egyptians were of opinion, that, accord- 
ing to the immutable rules of equity, effects 
belonged to thoſe who had inherited or juſtly 
gained them; but that men could only be the 
property of their country, for the ſervices of 
peace and war. For inſtance It did not ap- 
ear to them reaſonable, that a ſoldier, who 
expoſes his life in the field; ſhould likewiſe 
be expoſed to the purſuit, of a creditor; and 
that the avarice of à ſingle citizen ſhould en- 
croach on the public utility. Solon ſeems to 
-have had this law in view, when he eſta- 
[/bliſhed: the Seiſacha at Athens, which pro- 
1 the e * diſtraining — 
on 
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fon of his debtor; And moſt of the Grecian 
legiſlators are juſtly blamed, who permitted 
not the arms or the plough of a citizen to be 
taken in pledge, and yet /AUCDOFISEE the w_ 
 2zure of the man for debt. 

The king Aſychis had made a very ſenfible 
ordinance to prevent his ſubjects from bor- 
rowing too frequently and imprudently. The 
ſageſt republics, and thoſe which were beſt 
provided with laws, were always much em- 
barraſſed to find a happy legal temperament, 
to repreſs the inhumanity of the creditor'in 
exacting his loan, and the diſhoneſty of the 
debtor, who refuſed or neglected to pay what 
he owed. Egypt took a ſage medium, 
which, without affecting the perſonal liberty 
of the citizens, continually preſſed the debtor 
with the fear of infamy, if he failed in his 
engagement. An Egyptian was not permit- 
ted to borrow, without giving to his creditor 
in pledge, the body of his father, which 
every one in that country embalmed with 
care, and kept in his houſe with great vene- 
ration; and which, therefore, could be eaſily 
conveyed to any other place. Now, it was 
both an impiety and an infamy, not to re- 
cover, in a little time, ſo precious a pledge; 
and he who died without diſcharging that 
duty, was deprived of the cuſtome cy honours 
which. were paid to the dead. 

Ihe Egyptians had a very Gogular law 
with regard to robbers. It: enjoined, that 
they who were determined to make robbing 
their trade, ſhould have their names * 


8 4 by 
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by the captain of a gang, under whom they 
were to ſerve, and that they thould imme- 
diately carry to him all their booty. By theſe 
means, whatever was loſt was infallibly re- 
covered; and the fourth of its value was given 
to redeem it. The legiſlator, foreſeeing that 
it was impoſſible. to prevent robbery, provided 
for the citizens an eaſy expedient to recover 
their propetty. 

Polygamy was rmitted in E t, except 

to the prieſts, — could Egypt, ox one 
_ wife, Of what condition foever ths woman 
was, her children were counted legitimate and 
free. 
We muſt lament the profound darkneſs 
that enveloped the nations which. paſſed for 
the moſt e ned, when we recollect that 
in Egypt, the martiage of brothers and ſiſters 
was not only authorized by the laws, but even 
founded on their religion; and on the ex- 
ample of their moſt ancient, or moſt honoured 
deitics, viz. Ofiris and Iſis. 

Old men were greatly reſpected in Egypt. 
The youth were obliged to ſalute them by 
rifing when they came into their company, 
to give them, on all occaſions, the: place of 
bonour. This humane and ſage law way 
adopted by the Lacedæmonians. 

Gratitude was a Minden virtue among 
the Egyptians, ebratcs them for 

— . . 1 therefore they muſt 
have ranch, tu moſt 3 of men. A rect- 
giprocation of benev THER ſtrong tis of 
+ aſh and private concord. He who warmly 
acknowledges 
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acknowledges fevours, lovesto conferthent;and 
where the monſter Ingratitude is bantſhed from 
ſociety, ſelfloye'is ſtrongly impelled to the 
pure and godlike pleaſure of doing g 
The Egyptians were particularly ambitious 
to ſhow their gratitude to their kings. They 
honouted them while they lived as the 
ſentatives of the Divinity; and they lamented 
them after their death as the fathers of their 
people. Thoſe ſentiments of reſpect and ten 
derneſs proeeeded from the ſtrong pe 
by which they were influenced, that the 
bimſelf muſt ory placed kings upon tlie 
throne, as he Had di inguiſhed them ſo emi / 

nently from other mortals; and as he had 
communicated to them in à large proportion, 
two of his nobleſt attributes; the power, and 
the will, to do good to Mankind. * 

| „N p. 50. Hund, K u, ce. 736. 


ARTICLE. VII. 


of; the Egyptian ſepulture.. | 


As ſoon as a perſon expired, his alan 
their heads covered with earth, went through 
the ſtreets lamenting him; and this lamenta- 
tion continued till he was - interred, ' They 
abſtained all this time from wine and delicate 
meats; likewiſe from the bath, and from 
of dreſs, They had three ſorts of — 
ompous, the midgling, and the mp. The 
firſt coſt a talent of ſilver; the ſecond, twenty 


mine; the expences of the'laſt were _— 
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. Burying was a particular profeſſion; learned, 
like others, from their tender years. They 


who followed ĩt, brought to che friends of the 


deceaſed, an eſtimate of the different charges 
on ſuch occaſions; and aſked them which of 
the bills they would chuſe. When all was 
agreed on, they took the body, and gave it 
to the officers who were; to prepare it. The 
fitſt was the writer ; he drew, with his pencil 
the figure of the piece of fleſh-which was to 
be cut out of the left fide of the dead. Next 
came he who was to cut it; he performed 
that office with an Ethiopian ſtone, but im- 
mediately ran off as faſt as he could; for the 
— purſued him, as a perſon who had 
incurred the public malediction. For they 
looked upon the man as a common enemy, 


who had wounded, or done any outrage to a 


of the ſame nature with his own, Then 


came the embalmers; theſe were officers 


much reſpected in Egypt. For they were 
connected with the prieſts; and, like them, had 
acceſs to the ſacred places. They ſtood round 
the deceaſed to open him; and one of them 
introduced his hand into the: body, through 
an incifion, and took out all the viſcera; ex- 
cept the heart and the reins. Another waſhed 
them with palm- wine and odotiſerous liquors. 
They: then anointed the body for above thirty 
days with gum of cedar, . and cinna- 
mog, and. with other perfumes; which not 
only preſerved; i it a very long time, but like- 
wiſe incorporated with it a moſt agreeable 
e : They then- took back to the * 
Bait the 
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the body of the deceaſed, reſtored to its true 
form ſo careful had they been to give it 
its ſormer appearance, that the hairs: of its 
ey<laſbes and ęye- lids were diſtinct and in 
good order, and it ſeemed animated with ite 
living mien and air. Many Egyptians, 
this method of embalming, preſeryed their 
anceſtors to a very remote degree, in cabinets 
made on purpoſe. And it gave them great 
pleaſure to behold them, with ſtriking atti 
tudes, and expreſſive countenances, reſembling 


lifeb o aid di bog acitgaubs ie de gens: 
Notice was given of the day of the funeral. 
firſt to the judges, and then to all the family 
and friends of the deceaſed. This notice was 
given by“ expreſſing bis name, and by ſaying 
that · He was going to paſs the lale. Im- 
mediately forty judges aſſembled, and ad- 
journed to a ſemicircular tribunal, on the other 
ſide of the lake. Carpenters, to whom the 
work was aſſigned, built a bark, which con- 
veyed the judges over the lake, and which the 
Egyptians termed Charon, in their language. 
We are told that Orpheus, when he was in 
Egypt, where he ſaw this ceremony, founded 
upon it the fable of the infernal regions. His 
luxuriant imagination extended and entiched 
K@ with many poetical images. 
_ | Before the coffin was placed in the bark, 
the Jaw permitted any perſon, to arraign the 
dead. If it was proved that he had led a bad 
life, the judges pronounced ſentence againſt 
bim, and he was deprived of the ſepulture 
-Whigh had been prepared for him. But if "> 
* 8 eur 
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accuſer could not make his aceuſation good, 
he was very ſeverely puniſhed. If no accuſer 
preſented himfelf; or if they who had ſtep- 
forth and accuſed him, were convicted of 
ealumny, all his relations immediately ceaſed 
to mourn for him. Their grief was changed 
into praiſes of the — in which they 
did not mention his anceſtors,” as was the 
euſtom of the Greeks; for all the Egy 
thought themſelves equally noble. "They be- 
gan their eulegiums with "abs care that was 
taken of his education, and with his endea- 
yours to make that care effectual. They then 
went through the” different ſtages of his life; 
they beſtowed high eneomiums on his piety, 
his juſtice, and his valour ; and eee 
the immortal gods to admit him to the abode 
of the happy. All the audience applanded 
the foneral oration; they - erowned it with 
aifes of their own; and congratulated the 
deeeaſed on the peaceſul and 2 1 
which he would certainly enje | 

They who had Hanilyitoinds, depoſited 
| their dead in places prepared for them. They 
who had none, kept them in their houſes" in 
Cabinots, where they were placed ere, The 
ſort placed them againſt the walls of 
their houſes. They likewiſe! kept thoſe th 
heir houſes who had been excluded from ſe- 
pulture, on aceount. of their crigtics, or of 
debt: and it ſometimes happened, that their 
deſtendanits; grown: _ — powerful, ſatisfied 
theit exeditots, or diſproved the juſtneſs 
their claims, and — inter ted their N 


p #. #3? 
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or anceſtors honourably. For the-Egyptians, 
from the remoteſt antiquity, paid «regu 
reſpe& to the memory of their departed re- 
lations, | So 

They frequently gave the bodies of their 
arents as ſecurities for their debts; as we 
— informed the reader in the preceding ar- 
ticle. And they who did not redeem thoſe 
bodies, were declared infamous during their 
life, and deprived of ſepulture after their 
death. It was a ſage and excellent precaution, 
as Diodorus Siculus remarks, in the lawgiver 
who inſtituted theſe ceremonies, to- eſtabliſh 
probity and liberal manners, not only on re- 
ſpect for the living, but likewiſe on the ho- 
nours which were to be paid to the dead. 
The Greeks, adds Diodorus Siculus, corru 
by their fables, what men ought to. bei 
concerning the rewards of the good, and the 
puniſhments of the wicked; and hence they 
expoſed to the raillery of libertines, the moſt 
powerful motives that can influence mankind 
to live well, But among the Egyptians, the 
diſcrimination of virtue from vice was not to- 
tally referted to an inviſible ttibunal; the diſ- 
tinction was ſtrongly marked, at the death of 
a citizen, before all the world. The 
were daily witneſſes of the inſtructive: cere - 
mony; and the expectation of an impartial 
judgment kept almoſt every individual in the 
careful practice of his duty. The beſt laws 
are not thoſe which tend moſt to make men 
rich, but thoſe which contribute to make 
them wiſe; and which equally conſult the 
| happineſs 
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happineſs of every individual in the ſociet 
lt ont e 57, 58, 39. 


" ARTICLE VIII. 


. Of the ſtate of phyfic among the Egyptians, 
They attacked maladies in their beginning, 
with refreſhing remedies, with purgatives, 
with regimens, with emetics. They pre- 
ſcribed the continuance of theſe remedies for 
many days, to ſome conſtitutions; by others 
they were to be taken after intervals. They 
believed that all our food contained a ſuper- 
fluity, which produced diſorders ; and there- 
fore that whatever'evacuated the body, era- 
dicated the evil, and was the beſt means to 
preſerve or to reſtore health. Medical at- 
tendance coſt an Egyptian nothing; not even 
when he was in camp, or on a journey, in his 
own country; for the phyſicians were paid by 
the public; and they practiſed medicine accord- 
Ing to the rules which had been tranſmitted 
to them by the greater number of the moſt 
illuſtrious of their ancient phyſicians. If they 
could not fave a patient by following this 
method, which they found written in their 
facred books, they were not blamed, ' But it 
it was proved that they had departed from it, 
they were puniſhed with death. The legiſla- 
tor had concluded that few would be able to 
ſtrike out a better practice than that which 
had been followed from time immemorial by 
the moſt celebrated phyſicians, hid. p. 59. 
l ARTICLE 
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'A RT 10 L E IX. . 
The provinces, or Nom of Egyp 7 —The Ale. 


bution of its revenues among — the king, the 
prieſts, and the ſoldiers. 


Egypt was divided into many provinces, 
which the Greeks have termed Nomi, in their 
language, and each of which was governed by 
a Nomarchus, or a particular goyernor. There 
was likewiſe another divifion of the country 
into three parts. 

The firſt belonged to the college of the 
prieſts, who were greatly reſpected, both on 
account of the veneration which the Egyp- 
tians paid the gods, whoſe miniſters they 
were; and of that ſuperior knowledge and 
wiſdom which they had acquired by a diſtin 
guiſhed education. | 

The ſecond part of Egypt belonged to the 
kings. It yielded them all that was neceffary 
for them in war, and for the ſupport of their 
dignity. It enabled them likewiſe to reward 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelyes' by 
their merit and their ſervices, Thus they 
never were brought to the difagreeable ne- 
celiity of oppreſſing their ſubjects with taxes. 

The third part was deſtined to the army, 
and to all thoſe who were ſubject to be ſum - 
moned in time of war. This was a wiſe ap- 
pointment. The Egyptian ſoldiers were at- 
tached to their country by the ties of intereſt; 
Conſequently they would the more willingly 


tubmit to all the labours, and expoſe them- 
ſelves | 
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ſelves to all the dangers of their profeſſion, 

In fact, there is but little prudence in con- 

fiding the ſafety of a country to men who 

enjoy not in it ſome ſubſtantial pofſeſhon, 

BAY. een NOW 5 Bal. p. 46, 47. 
AR TITLE X. 


Tbs perlt doit inte three Cafes, laber 
| ſhepherds, and ane. 


The labourers, the ſhepherds, and the ar- 
tiſans, who formed the three inferior claſſes 
in Egypt, were, notwithſtanding, highly 
eſteemed in that country; eſpecially the la- 
bourers and the ſhepherds. There muſt be 
in every ſtate. offices and perſons of ſupe- 
rior degrees; as there muſt be eyes to the 
body. But the ſituation and luſtre of thoſe 
noble organs do not render contemptible the 
arms, the hands, nor the legs. Thus among 
the Egyptians, the prieſts, the ſoldiers, and the 
learned, were diſtinguiſhed by particular marks 
of honour: but all profeſſions, even to the 
lowelt, were in eſteem; for they thought it a 
crime to deſpiſe their fellow-citizens, whoſe 
labours, whatever they were, contributed to 
the public good, far A worker 
Another reaſon, perhaps, at firſt inſpired 
them with theſe ſentiments of equity and mo- 
deration, to which they adbered for a long 
time. As they all deſcended from one father, 
who was Ham, the remembrance of their 
common origin, yet \freſh in their memory, 
and ſtrongly impreſſing them all, eſtabliſhed 


an 
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an equality among them, which gave riſe to 


their common ſeping— Bar all | Egypt. was 
noble, In truth, the difference of conditions, 
and the contempt we are apt to entertain of 
the loweſt, are only cauſed by the diſtance and 
diffuſion of mankind from their primitive 
ſource; which he who recollects muſt own, 
that the loweſt vaſſal is as nobly en ” 
the greateſt lore. 

In Egypt, no profeſſion was chene mean 
and deſpicable: therefore in that country all 
the arts arrived at perfection. They all ſhared 
that credit and honour which promotes them. 
The law appointed to every ſubject of the 
ſtate bis employment, which was perpetuated 
from father to ſon. No perſon could follow 
two employments, or change his profeſſion. 
A man did the better that which he had al- 
ways ſeen done, and to which he had been 
habituated from his infancy : and every ſuc- 
ceſſor, adding his own experience to that of 
his father, came the nearer to perfection in his 
art. Beſides, this ſalutary cuſtom, ancientl 
eſtabliſhed in the — extinguiſhed.. all 
imprudent ambition, and made every. one 
content with his ſtation. Intereſt, vanity, 
or a volatile temper, never prompted an Egyp- 
tian to aſpire to a more elevated 2 — | 
that in w ich he was fixe. I - 

This law gave riſe to many curious inven- 
tions in the different arts, which it brought 
to perfection, and thus procured the convee 
niences of life, and . facilitated commerce. 
Mr. Rollin looked 00, as fabulous an article 
Vol. I. of 
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of Egyptian induſtry, which is related by Dio. 
dorus Siculus. We are told by that author, 
that by an artificial fecundity, they could batch 
chickens, without the. affiſtance of the hen. 
But all modern travellers atteſt the truth of 
the fact, which certainly deſerves attention, 
and which, it is ſaid, is practiſed in ſome 

rts of Europe, According to the accounts 
of travellers, the Fgyptians put the eggs into 
ovens, to which they give a degree of heat fo 


23 temperate, and fo exactly correſpond» 


the | warmth of the hen, that the 
chickens which came forth by this art, are as 
healthy as thoſe which are hatched in the na- 
tural way, The time proper for this opera · 
tion is from the end of December to the end 
of April; the heat being exceſſive in Egypt all 
the reſt of the year. During thoſe four 
months, they put above three hundred thou- 
eggs into their ovens, which do not all 
ſacceed, but which furniſh a prodigious num» 
ber of fowls at a ſmall expence. The art 
conſiſts in giving to the oven a proper degree 
of heat, It is entertaining, ſay the relations 
of trayellers; to ſee the chickens coming forth; 
ſome ſhowing: their heads; others half of 
their bodies; and others quite frred from the 
' ſhell. The reader may fee, in the travels of 
Cornelius Bruyn, what the different travellers 
have written on this ſubject. Pliny takes 
notice of the art; but according to his rela- 
tion, the Egyptians hatched. their 58. in 
dunghills, not r bas lil 20 a0 
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We have already remarked, chat the la · 
bourers and thoſe who had the care of theit 
flocks and herds, | were held in conſiderablo 
eſteem ; except in ſome diſtricts, here the 
latter were not ſuffered. In fact. Egypt owed 
its opulence to theſe two profeſſions. It is 
ſurpriſing to reflect what abundance and 
wealth the Egyptians drew from a country 
which was of no conſiderable extent; but the 
ſoil of which was prodigiouſly fertile by the 
overflowings of the Nile, and by the errand 
tigable induſtry of its inhabitants. + 
Such will be the proſperity of every 3 
where thoſe who govern ate attentive to the 
public good. Agriculture and the feeding of 
— will be :nexhauſtible ſources of plenty, 
wherever, as in Egypt, they are warmly | 
encouraged from principles of policy. And it 
is agreat misfortuneto modern times that they 
are fallen into general contempt; for it is 
they which furniſh, even to people of ele- 
vated ſtations, the real conveniences and de- 
licacies of life. For,” (ſays Mr. Abbe 
Fleuri, in his excellent heck on the. manners 
of the Iſraelites, in which he accurately exa- 
mines the ſubje&t of which we are treating) 
« it is the peaſant who ſupports the tradeſ- 
« than, the officers of juſtice, and of the re- 
venue, the gentleman, and the eccleſiaſtics; 
and by whatever various ways we may con- 
vert commodities into money, and money 
into commodities, the fruits of the earthy 
and the animals fit for our food muſt be 


* JO purchaſed * 6 
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« and conditions. Vet in our abſurd com- 
a be une of the different ranks of ſociety, we 

« place the huſbandman in the loweſt degree, 
and heavy uſeleſs burgeſſes, without ſtrength, 
« without induſtry, without any merit, are 
* more eſteemed by many than zhey ; becauſe 
“ they have more money, and enjoy a more 
& convenient and luxurious life. 9 
But if we could imagine a country, where 
ic the difference of conditions was not fo great; 
4 where to live nobly was not to live idly ;— 
« but carefully to preſerve: one's liberty; 1. e. 
1 to be ſubject only to the laws, and to the 
„ government enforcing them; to ſubſiſt on 
«, ſuch an aliment as one had, or could pro- 
© cure, without being dependent on any per- 
« fon; and rather to be content with little 
„ than do any meanneſs to acquire more; 
% a country where indolence, luxury, and an 
„ ipnorance of the neceſſary and uſeful: arts 
were held in contempt; and where plea- 
« ſure was leſs an object than health and 
« vigour.of body—in ſuch a country as this it 
1 be much more honourable to till the 

ground, or to tend a flock, than to paſs 
© one's life in pgs idleneſs, or clegant 
A trifles. 

Now we heed not have recourſe to the Re- 
public of Plato, to find men in this ſituation, 
The greater part of che world lived in this 
manner, for near four thouſand years; not 
only the Iſraelites, but likewiſe the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, the Romans; i. e. the nations the 
beſt. governed, the 1 = the moſt _ 

is e 


* 
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like, and the moſt enlightened. Their ex- 
amples teach us what attention we ſhould pay 
to agriculture, and to the care of flocks and 
| berds. The one, not to ſpeak of hemp and 
lint, of which we make cloth, ſup} lies us, 
by the grain, fruit, and pulſe which it pro- 
duces, with abundant and moſt agreeable nou- 
riſhment ; the other, beſides the exquiſite food 
with which it ſup hes our tables, is the great 
ſupport of Indo ctures and commerce, 
the hides and wool which it affordes. 

The general intention, and the certain — 
tereſt of princes, is to ſhow ' humanity and 
favour to the country-people, Who 3 | 
bear the burden and heat of the day, and 
whoſe labour tends to defray a great part of 
the expences of a kingdom, But the good in- 
tentions of princes are often fruſtrated by 
the unfeeling and infatiable avarice of t 
whoſe office it is to collect their revenues. 
Hiſtory hath preſerved to us a fine ſaying of 
Tiberius on this ſubject. A governor of the 
country of which we are treating, i, e, of 
Egypt, having augmented the annual tribute 
which the province paid, doubtleſs, to make 
his court to the emperor, and having ſent him 
more than the uſual ſum, Tiberius, who, in 
the firſt years of his -reign, thought, or at 
leaſt pole well, returned him for anfwer— 
© That his intention was, to have his ſheep 
4 ſhorn, not ſkinned.” bid. p. 47, 25 
Rox x. Hur, NG: tom. i. . p. 54. et eq. 
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ARTICLE XI. 

© Off the ſtate of the Egyptian armies. _ 
The military profeſſion was in great ho- 
nour in Egypt. Next to the ſacerdotal fami- 
lies, thoſe deemed the moſt illuſtrious, were, 
as with us, the families deſtined to arms. 
They were not only highly honoured, but li- 
berally recompenſed. Ihe ſoldiers had twelve 
aruræ, free from all tribute and from all im- 
poſitjpn. The srura was à portion of im- 
proveable land; it made about half of one of 
our acres. Beſides this privilege, each of 
them was allowed five pounds of . bread, two 
unds of meat, and a pint of wine a- day. 
This was ſufficient to maintain a part of theip 
family. By this liberality they were rendered 
more. courageous, and more zealous, for; the 
ſervice. . The legiſlators. of Egypt ſaw that 
they would not only offend againſt the rules 
of good policy, but of common ſenſe, if they 
truſted the defence of the ſtate to men WhO 
would have no intereſt in its preſer vation. 
Egypt kept continually on foot an army o 
four hundred thouſand men; they were citi- 
zens, whom ſhe trained with greater care and 
diligence than the reſt. They prepared them 
for the fatigues of war by a manly and athle- 
tie diſcipline, There is an art in forming the 
body as well as the mind. That art the 
Egyptians found, and the other ancients knew. 
Races on foot, on horſeback, and in chariots, 


We rfoxgmed in Egypt, with admirable 
| ai: "yy ſwiftneſz 
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ſwiftneſs and dexterity, There was not bet: 
ter cavalry in the world than that of Egypt. 
It is often mentioned in ſeripture with high 
terms of praiſe. 

They eaſily obeyed the military laws; be- 
cauſe the parents taught them, and inculcate 
the obſervance of them to their children. F 
the profeſſion of arms deſcended from father 
to ſon, like other callings. They who fled in 
battle, or ſhowed any other ſigns of cowardice, 
were only diſtinguiſhed by a mark of infamy, 
For it was the aim of the Egyptian legiſlation 
to keep the citizens to their duty, rather by 
motives of en n by 11 fear of 1 
ah N i 513 

Let — onounge Egypt to herr 
been a warlike nat on, It is not keeping A 
militia, and maintaining it well; it is not ex- 
erciſing i it in the quiet ſhade, and ſhowing it 
the image of war; it is not this duly 
which produces military effects; war 
and repeated actions form the ſoldier. | 
loved peace, becauſe ſhe loved juſtice; ſhe had 
ſoldiers only for her defenoe. Content with 
her own country, where every thing abounded, 
ſhe never thought of making conquetts: She 
diffuſed her name in a different Ks by 
ſending her colonies to every quarter of the 
world, and with them, her politeneis and her 
laws; ſhe reigned by the wiſdom of her couu- 
ſels, and by the ſuperiority of her knowledge; 
and this intellectual empire ſhe deemed more 
glorious than that which-is eſtabliſhed by the 
— of arme, She ren however, il- 
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luſtrious conquerors, as we may find in the 
hiſtory of her kings. Drop. Sic. p. 4 7.— 
Ror L. HIS r. ANC. tom. i. p. 50. * 


ARTICLE XII. 


Of the Pate of the 255 and ſrienges * the 
Egyptians. 


The Egyptians had active, i inventive wir a 
but: they applied them to uſeful objects. 
Their Mercuries communicated to them aſto- 
niſhing inventions, and taught. them almoſt 
| 2 thing which makes life commodious and 
ble. The authors of uſeful invene 
— were liberally rewarded in theit life: 
time, and the honours they had merited, were 
paid them after their — The books of 
their Mercurjes they eſteemed ſacred and di- 
vine. The firſt country that had libraries was 
Egypt. The title which they gave them 
excited a deſire to enter them, — penetrate 
their ſecrets. They were called, The 
* treaſure of the remedies of the ſoul.” . It 
was there they were cured of ignorance, the 
moſt dangerous of maladies, and the ſource of 
all others, 
A s their country was level, and their ky 
always pure and without a cloud, they were 
the firſt who obſerved the courſe of the ſtars. 
Their obſervations led them to regulate the 
by that of the ſun. For with them, as 
Diodorus Siculus remarks, in the remoteſt 
ear conſiſted of three hundred and 
ys and fix hours. To know their 


times, the 
ſixty-five 


Jangs again, ml hich were every year overflow: 


cd 
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ed by the Nile, they had recourſe to ſurvey- 
ing, which, in a little time, taught them geo- 
metry, They were accurate. obſervers of 
nature, which, in ſo fine à climate, and under 
ſo ardent a ſun, was'vigorous and fruitful. 
Their genial . climate likewiſe contributed 
to their invention of medicine, and to their 
bringing of it to perfection. The treatment of 
patients was not left to the caprice of phyſi- 
cians. They had fixed rules, as we have 
obſerved above, which they were obliged to 
follow. And thoſe rules reſulted from the 
ancient obſervations of their moſt able maſters, 
and were tranſmitted in their facred books. 
If they followed them, they were not account- 
able for the ſucceſs; but if they did not, they 
were puniſhed with death. This law re- 
preſſed the preſumption of empiries; but it 
was an obſtacle to new diſcoveries, to the per- 
fection of the art. If we give credit to Hero - 
dotus, every one who ſtudied the nature of the 
human body, was limited to the cure of one, 
part of it, or of one diſeaſe. Some were den- 
tiſts, ſome oculiſts, and ſo of the reſt, ' 
What we are told of the pyramids. and-of 
the labyrinth, of the infinite number of obe: 


liſks, temples; and palaces; the remains -of 


which are yet admired in Egypt, and in which 
formerly it ſhone with emulative luſtre, the 
magnificence of the princes who built them; 
the art of the workmen, who were employed 
in building them; the richneſs of their many 
and various ornaments; and the juſtneſs of 
their proportzons and ſymmetry, which, weep 
J | theit 


wt 
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their greateſt beauty; works, in many of 
which' even the vivacity of colours is preſerved 
to our times; all this ſhows to what a de 
perfetion Egypt had arrived in architecture 
— ſculpture, and the other fine arts. 
Thoſe exerciſes of the Gymnafium or Pa- 
leftra; ' which did not promote health and 
ſtrength, were in little eſteem'among them; 
fo was muſic, which they looked upon as an 


employment, not only uſeleſs, but i | 


fit only to emaſculate the mind. 
ROB: Hs r. Avec. tom. 1 p. 95 e 


ATI XIII. 


. The ablibment of the Egyptian religian,. 
Mr. d' Origny, in his excellent treatiſe on 


ancient Egypt, gives us Menes for the founder 


of the religion of the Egyptians. The 
abode, ſays he, and the frequent marches 
the colony of Mizraim or Menes, in the de- 
ſerts of Arabia, had familiarized. them to the 
moſt hardy life. Perhaps they had expe · 
rienced painful and fatal conſequences, 5 
eating productions with the nature of —— 
they were unacquainted. For at firſt t 

ate with fear the wholeſome aliments w 


the borders of the Nile afforded them. — 


Menes, who had fixed them in their new 


abode, in the moſt plentiful country in the 
univerſe, and who was deſirous of attaching 
them to his perſon, ſeized every opportunit 
— og! uſeful to them. He applica himſ 
know the moſt . wholeſome - fruits, --and 

taught 


4 


* 
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taught them to chuſe them; he likewiſe dif 
tinguiſhed to them thoſe which were moſt 
agreeable. The neceſſity of ſheltering them - 
ſelves from the inclemencies of the weather 
when they were in the deſerts, had ſuggeſted 
to them the conſtruction. of buts with the 
branches of trees, or with reeds. Such habi- 
tations on the banks of the Nile, were the res 
ſource of thoſe who did not like to dwell in 
the caves which nature had formed in the 
rocks, But Menes contrived more ſolid 
abodes; fixed many families in one place, and 
ſhowed them the conveniences and pleaſures 
of ſociety. From ſuch beginnings aroſe the 
city of Thebes, of 7205 at Memphis, and 
others. 021d 35} 
- The duty of a chief is not t limited to he de- 
fence of his ſubjects; much leſs to thoſe ſuper- 
fieial offices, which conſiſt principally —— 
and ſplendor. His ſtation equally obliges 
bim to remedy the inconveniences, and to 
prevent the ptefſing wants of ſociety. Menes, 
without waiting till application was made to 
his genius, as benevolent as fruitful, ſtretched 
forth an aſſiſting hand to all thoſe who were 
more likely to ſink under their evils through 
their infirmity, than to ſurmount them by 
fortitude. In ſhort, he difcharged, with in- 
flexible conſtancy, all the duties of royaley; 
and it was conferred upon him 

Ide new monarch had not to defend: 5 
inſant ſociety. He had not the invaſions of 
the neighbouring e to fear, Had con- 
ney his aim, he would not have found 


enemies 
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enemies to fight againſt, It was therefore his 
buſineſs to revolve with himſelf what labourg 
would be moſt uſeful; to enjoin them, and ſee 
them put in execution; and to introduce ſuch 
cuſtoms as might ſoften the evils which always 
incommode young ſocieties. Thoſe cuſtoms, 
which afterwards became laws, unfold: to us 
the prudent and -vaſt genius of this firſt le- 
giſlator of the Egyptians. By theſe means he 
laid the foundation of the repoſe and felicity 
which that famous nation enjoyed during the 
courſe of many ages. But he ſuffered a miſ- 
fortune almoſt inevitable in his ſituation. His 
ſubjets were not unanimous. There were 
turbulent ſpirits among them, who were in- 
ſenfible of the need which mankind have of 
each other, and were for ſhaking off the yoke 
of dependence. Others thought they could 
be happier elſewhere; and theſe abſurd ima- 
ginations were the cauſes of a great deſertion, 
Some of the malecontents penetrated a good 


way into Africa, particularly into Lybia; 
ſome returned; others went into Aſia; and 


thus the colony was conſiderably weakened. 
_ Menes, ſubject like other men to be diſap- 
pointed by the chimeras of human nature, 
felt leſs pleaſure in commanding his faithful 
ſubjeRs, than regret. for the loſs of the reſt. 
He wanted power, which is the ſureſt and 
moſt decifive ſupport of authority. He want- 
ed troops to oppoſe the defection, ſhould it 
become general, and to his frontiers: 
fearing, therefore, that the bad example would 
be imitated, to preſerve the ſpecious 8 
PET inthe | at 
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that he had' acquired, he had recourſe to'an 


expedient, of which his penetrating genius 
foreſaw the utility. But that he might not 


tun the hazard of loſing the confidence he 


had gained, that he might have time to c. 
pare the minds of his ſubjects, he, at 
concealed from them his intention. 
While he was but chief of his edo — 
had gained their hearts, by teaching them à 
more commodious and agreeable manner of life 
than that to which they had been accuſtomed. 
After he was made king, he ſhowed his people 
the great advantages that might be drawn 
from the inundations of the es a phæno- 
menon which at 'firſt terrified them, and coſt 
them much labour. He perſuaded his fub- 
jects to dig canals, and to raiſe dykes; by 
which 4 that tiver was rendered an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of fertility. As father of a 
family, the moſt reſpeclable of titles in thoſe 
times, when the voice of nature was yet heard, 
he carefully inſtructed his family. He had 
taught his ſubjects to admire nature; parti- 
cularly the heavenly bodies, which are its 
rincipal ornaments. Such inſtruction, which 
18 always uſeful, and which had gained him 
univerſal reſpect and confidence; ' havin g dif- 
poſed his people to adopt his piety, HE to 
venerate the principal objects of nature with a 
religious awe, he 3 prevailed with 
them to worſhip them in ſolemn acts of de- 
votion; and he eſtabliſhed the ceremonies 
which were to be enen in e — of 
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Every thing conſpired to favour his plan; 
As the colony were now intent on - univerſal 
good, they left to Menes the inſtitution of the 
blic worſhip, which was zealouſly adopted 
— every individual. Hither his policy had 
been directed: his ſubjects now united by a 
facred tie, with which he had connected them, 
were as ſtrongly attached to him as they were 
to each other, and by the ſame motive. 
Mienes made fire the firſt and principal ob- 
ject of their worſhip. To determine the 
Egyptians to pay divine honours to that ele- 
ment, it was not of conſequence that they ſaw, 
and examined it with the curioſity of natural 
philoſophers. It was enough to remind them 
that fire rendered the aliments of the earth 
more agreeable; that many of the gifts of 
nature would have been uſeleſs without its 
aſſiſtance; and that they owed their ſucceſs to 
it in their moſt difficult and painful labours. 
That God, the author of ſo many benefits, 
that God whoſe goodneſs was felt by mortals, 
every moment of their lives, obtained the firſt 
rank, and was worſhipped under the name of 
Vulcan. As his origin was not known he 
was judged eternal; and all the colony were 
zealouſly employed in erecting a temple to 
him, in Memphis, a town ſituated almoſt in 
the center of Egypt. 
Menes preſcribed the form of worſhip in 
which he was to be adored, the manner in 
which ſacrifices were to be offered to him; 
and appointed his prieſts, who were-to guatd 
his temple, and to direct his worſhip and: bis 
. crifires. As the ſervice of the Deity was 5 
; take 
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take up their attention, they were bed 
from public labours and offices. 1 2 7% 

"Theſe prieſts were now, like Menes, inte- 
reſted. in the eſtabliſhment and progreſs of 
the new religion. Nature, elpecially: hee 
grandeſt and moſt majeſtic; parts, he made the 
principal objects of this religion. And hir 
miniſtets, concurring with his opinion, taught; 
that the ſun and moon were not only the go- 
vernors of the world in general, and af all the 


patts that compoſe it, but likewiſe the yu 


principles of the elements. 

They taught, that the ative had taken. 
its form by the concurrent operation of theſe 
two divinities ; and that they had employed, 
in its formation, the elements, mind, fire, earth, 
water, and air, which were alſo deiſied. 
Thoſe celeſtial bodies, the moſt ſtriking ob- 
jects of the creation, would naturally draw the 
attention of ignorant men, of men who had 
forgotten H1M to wHOM they owed their ori- 
gin, Thus thoſe. pretended divinities were 
always dignified with the title of the great 
gods, the celeſtial gods, the eternal gods. 


Hitherto the moſt admirable: works of na- 


ture were the only objects of religion which; 
Menes introduced into Egypt. And the 
Egyptians, who were naturally ſuperſtitious, 
worſbipped them ardently, and were fo: 
ſtrongly attached to them that Menes had nom 
no reaſon to fear inconſtancy 
But not content with inſuring ſubjects to him 
ſelf; he was for exciting in — other ſen · 


1 towards him than thoſe of . | 


I To 


and deſertion 
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Io make himſelf more reſpectable in the 
eyes of the Egyptians, he propoſed to them 
his anceſtors, even his father, as tutelary 
deities, and worthy of a certain degree of 
adoration. He built a temple in the Higher 
Egypt, which he dedicated to his anceſtors. 
The temple was of an aſtoniſhing ſize, and it 
was erected in that town, which, afterwards, 
when it was conſiderably augmented, became 
the famous Thebes, He dedicated other 
temples to divinities choſen from his family; 
and one, in particular, to his father, under the 
name of Jupiter, ſurnamed Ammon. 
Theſe gods of the ſecond rank, always leſs 
reſpected than the ſuperior deities, were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the appellation 'of terreſtrial 
gods, or heroes; —divinities, with which, we 
might, with the greateſt juſtice, IN the 
fage Egyptians, 'if the > marr all other 
nations, who have worſhipped their ancient 
kings, often the ſavage enemies of mankind, 
had not familiarized us to ſo extravagant a 
conduct. 11 . 2 
Perhaps Menes would have proceeded in 
making religious inſtitutions, if death had not 
prevented him. That event changed, in ſome 
meaſure, the form of government which he 
had eſtabliſhed, It occaſioned a diviſion of 
his ſubjects, and the ſettlement of ſeveral ſmall 
principalities; but the ſocieties of prieſts, 
which were formed in each of thoſe principa- 
lities, though they were independent of one 
another, continued attached to the fame gene- 
ral maxims. They had all an equal intereſt 
* 1 — 18 
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in preſerving the eſtabliſhed religion ; and, as 
we have already obſerved, they only commu- 
nicated to the people the external worſhip, 
of the miniſtry of which they were likewiſe 


moſt attentively tenacious; and by theſe means 
they were the arbiters of the nation. f 
The prieſts never ſpoke of the gods but 
under the veil of allegory: and they were ſo 
perſuaded that external worſhip did not inte- 
reſt religion, that either to humour the ſuper= 
ſtition of the people, or to pleaſe their kings, 
they permitted many changes to be made in it, 
which, as they were commonly deviſed by 
policy, were made more agreeable and 
pous by the introduction of new feaſts. They 
themſelves ſet the example; for they made 
many religious innovations. They did not 
indeed preſume to add any deities to the claſs 
of the celeſtial gods; but, whether to ſhow 
the extent of the ſacerdotal rights; or from a 
ſpirit of gratitude for the benefits which they 
received from Menes, and to conſecrate them 
to poſterity; or to pleaſe the queen and her 
children ; they -placed Menes in the rank of 
the terreſtrial gods, and decreed to him a par- 
ticular worſhip; | 100 
The people beholding in their new deity, 
their patriarch, their firſt king, their firſt le- 
giſlatur him who had taught them to diſ- 
inguiſn the beſt aliments; a benefit, for 
which, in the infant ſtate oſ mankind, thoſe 
who conferred it, were always deemed gods; 
the people, actuated by theſe various mo- 
tives to gratitude, with unanimous ardour, 
Vo“. I. U joined 
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joined in the worſhip inſtituted to the honour 
of Menes. 

He had given his father the ſurname of 
Oßris; and the prieſts likewiſe gave it to him. 
The people concurred with the prieſts in 
thinking that he was more properly diſtin- 
guiſhed by that name, becauſe he had, in per- 
ſon, diſtributed among them all the benefits 

which they concluded that Oſiris, that celeſtial 
and eternal divinity, had prepared. They 
likewiſe ſhowed their gratitude for the favours 
they had received from the humane compa- 
nion of their new god, who had ſtrenuouſly 

erated with his labours for their welfare, 
by decreeing to her divine honours, under the 
name of is. 

Athot and Toſorthrus, ſons of Menes, 
who ſucceeded him, the former at Thebes, 
the latter at Memphis, made conſiderable diſ- 
coveries for the benefit of ſociety. For their 
deſerts, they were placed, after their death, in 
the rank of the terreſtrial gods; Azhotes, un- 
der the name of Mercury; and Toforthras, | 
under thoſe of Orus and Eſculapius. 

But this cuſtom of deifying their kings 
ſoon had an end. Orus was the. laſt of the 
Egyptians. who was honoured with an a 
theoſis. And the ſociety of the prieſts who 
had given the general name of Cabiri to the 
moſt celebrated of their terreſtrial: gods, did 
not comprehend under that general name, the 
ſecond ſon of Menes. He is only called 
The brother of the Cabiri. Nevertheleſs, if 
the Egyptians ſoon ceaſed to multiply the ins 


abitants 
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habitants of their Pantheon, by deifying their 
kings, they afterwards added an infinity of 
other gods, which brought. upon them the 
ridicule of all the nations even of remote an- 
tiquity, and abated the veneration that had 
been paid them on account of their govern- 
ment and virtue. rn rad dad 
The chiefs of the little principalities, which 
were formed at the death of Menes, were ſen- 
ſible of their weakneſs, and alarmed with 
many fears and ſuſpicions, They were afraid 
that the number of their ſub ects would be an 
obſtacle to their authority. They dreaded - 
the unanimity that reigned among them; that 
unanimity, which Menes, to found his power, 
had eſtabliſhed with the greateſt care and pru- 
dence. Thoſe kings, who were too weak to 
apprehend the advantages they enjoyed, who 
knew not that numerous ſubjects greatly contri- 
bute to make powerful and glorious princes; 
and that union among ſubjects is a pledge of 
their attachment to good kings, following a 
plan quite oppoſite to that of Menes, endea- 
voured to deſtroy that ſocial and civil har- 
mony to which he had brought the Egyp- 
tians, with indefatigable pains, N 
They introduced into the different provinces. 
of their kingdoms, different cuſtoms and dif- 
ferent feaſts; to which the credulous and ſu- 
perſtitious Egyptians were in a little time ſo 
zealouſly attached, that they looked upon as 
their enemies thoſe of their neighbours, whoſe 
cuſtoms and feaſts were different from theirs. 
This hatred was often attended with battles ; 
pgs > re 
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which were commonly as fatal to the con- 
yerors as to the vanquiſhed ; as they threw 
the provinces of each party into aniverſal dif- 
order, 4 
It is well known that the kings, the chiefs 
of thoſe tumultuous armies, to reduce them to 
order, at length invented a kind of ſtandard, 
which was the figure of an animal, fixed to 
the head of a ſpear. With this the comba- 
tants were rallied; and the uſe of it was often 
the means of gaining the victory. To it they 
owed fuch repeated ſucceſs, that without it 
they never marched to battle, The common 
people, who are fond of making miracles the 
cauſes of events, believed that the protection 
or hatred of that animal, the figure of which 
they ufed for their enſign, always decided 
their ſucceſs. As this popular error favoured 
the defign of the princes to divide the affec- 
tions of the Egyptians, they ſtrengthened it as 
much as they could; doubtleſs with the ap- 
probation of the prieſts, who had nothing to 
fear for their doctrines; and who ſaw, with 
leaſure, ſuperſtitious novelties introduced, 
which increaſed the importance of their mi- 
niſtry, Then the Egyptians gave way, with- 
out any reſerye, to their childiſh diſpoſition 
for extravagancies. All the inhabitants of a 
town were unanimous in hating the whole 
ſpecies of that animal, whoſe repreſentation 
cher had followed on a day when they were 
defeated: and on the contrary, they adored 
that animal the figure of which their ſtandard 
This 


had exhibited on the day of a victory. 
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This was their principal motive for deify- 
ing animals; but it was not the only one. 
One falſe ſtep opens a way to many. Always 
guided by the views of their princes, which 
were — intereſted and timid, the Egyp- 
tians afterwards worſhipped all the animals 
that were any way uſeful to them; and from 
the ſame principle of ſelf. love, deteſted thoſe 
that were injurious. 
This multiplying of deities, while it excited 
a ſuperſtitious emulation among the inhabi- 
tants of different provinces and even of dif- 
ferent towns, and while it renewed the me- 
mory of their hoſtilities, kept alive and aug - 
mented that ſpirit of diſcord, with which the 
princes had been ſtrenuous to inflame the na- 
tion. But if that falſe policy had rendered 
their ſubjects more dependent, by making 
them ſtand in more need of their aſſiſtance, it 
incapacitated the Egyptians from defending 
themſelves againſt foreign armies, by which, 
at different times, their country was ravaged; 
particularly by the Phenician ſhepherds, 
The prieſts, to ſecure the favour of their 
kings, had ſuffered their encroachments on the 
facred office without murmuring. - Satisfied 
ſo long as thoſe ſhameful deifications did not 
violate their ſacred dogmas, and availing 
themſelves of the blindneſs of the people, 
they ſpoke to them of the Supreme Being but 
in an oblique inexplicable manner. They 
generally delivered their oracles in the name 
of one of thoſe animals, the tutelary gods; an 
expedient, which 9 contributed more 
3 


than 
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than any other to inſure to them the om 
confidence of the people. 

It would have been for the honour of man- 
kind that the hiſtory of this infamous worſhip 
had been long ago buried in eternal oblivion: 
but as it comprehends one of the moſt conſi- 
derable parts of mythological hiſtory, of which 
we are treating, we are indiſpenſably obliged 
to give a particular account of it, 

We ſhall acquaint the reader with the re- 
ſpect and care which the Egyptians ſhowed to 
thoſe deified animals, after we have given him 
an idea of the diſtribution of their temples, and 
of their moſt remarkable feaſts, which they 
celebrated with ſo much ſuperſtitious pomp ; 
a pomp, which induced ſome nations to ſup- 

ſe that they were the firſt who inſtituted 
feſtivals in honour of the gods. L'EGyPTE 
ANC. par Mr, OR IONx, p. 127. et ſeg. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Of the temples and feaſts of the Egyptians. Of 
the reſpect and worſhip which they paid to 
their ſacred animals. 


| Thetemples of the Egyptians, in which the 
ceremonies of their ordinary worſhip were 
celebrated, and their annual feaſts, were of an 
immenſe extent. Though the Egyptians were 
the firſt nation that built temples, and conſe- 
quently had no models of facred architecture 
before them, either to rival or excel; yet 
they erected thoſe edifices with a degree of 
agnificence, which no other nation has ever 

approached, 
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approached, - In ſhort, we ſee in the plans and 
execution of their temples, that elevation of 
genius which other countries have done them 
the honour to attribute to them. | 
A court, or along and wide avenue led to 
theſe temples. This avenue was adorned with 
coloſſal pillars and ſtatues, and terminated with 
a porch of a prodigious extent, and propor- 
tioned elevation, The porch was ſucceeded 
by an immenſe ſquare, ſurrounded with de- 
tached buildings, the decorations of which 
were varied to infinite degrees of elegance. 
This ſquare led to other porches, behind 
which there was a ſecond, and ſometimes a 
third ſquare; where the fertility of Egyptian 
genius charmed the eye of the ſpectator, with 
the different ſituations and forms of other edi- 
fices, Next to the laſt ſquare was a porch, 
more wide and elevated than the others: this 
rch led to the inner court of the ſanctuary, 
The architect had not laboured here, to inſpire 
reſpect for the ſacred place, by ſtriking deco- 
rations, They thought that the preſence of 
the Deity and the veneration due to the ſacred 
myſteries which were celebrated there, ſufficed 
to make that part of the temple more reſpect- 
able than any other, And in fact it was the 
moſt reſpected part. | 
But perfection in any art is attained by in- 
ſenſible gradation. The moſt ancient of theſe 
temples, the architecture of which was un- 
doubtedly very ſimple, were conſecrated by 
Menes and his ſucceſſors, to the immortal and 
to the terreſtrial gods: and the prieſts even of 
1 v4 later 
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later times, who offictated in them, continued 
to obſerve the old form of the worſhip of the 
ſanctuary; but they had ſuffered their princes, 
and the people, as we have already remarked, 
to introduce new ceremonies into the feſtivals 
which they celebrated at /fixed times of the 
car, | ; 
c Whether thoſe feſtivals of the Higher Egypt 
were little intereſting ; or whether the Greek 
travellers, who better knew the Lower Egypt, 
had not ſeen the celebration of any, we can- 
not, at this diſtance of time, pronounce, But 
they deſcribe none of them. We find, how- 
ever, that the ram, conſecrated to Jupiter Am- 
mon, was the principal obje& of the great fe- 
ſtival which was celebrated in the temple of 
that terreſtrial god at Thebes; and that the, 
feaſt, inſtituted in honour of Menes, in a 
temple erected to him in the ſame city, were 
aboliſhed, after they had continued almoſt 
fourteen ages. 4. 

Though theſe travellers do not deſcribe the 
feaſts which were celebrated in honour of 
Menes- Ofiris at the rocks of Phylæ; they in- 
timate that they wete extremely magnificent ; 
and that the Egyptians payed their moſt ge- 
neral veneration to the temple which was 
erected there, But they give us details ſuffi- 
ciently circumſtantial of the feaſts of the 
Lower -Epyper- <1 + - 85 
Heliopolis, one of the moſt ancient capitals 
of this part of the country, was dedicated to 
the ſan; and the Heliopolitans had built a 
tewple to that celeftial divinity, They cele- 
8 brafad 
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brated an annual feaſt in honour of him, to 
which ſtrangers reſorted from all the quarters 
of Egypt. They were employed, as long as 
the feaſt laſted, in offering calves, and facri- 
fices to the god, who, by his influence, made 
the earth fruitful; or in following the pom- 
ous proceſſions which were in uſe at theſe 
aſſemblies; and which, though varied in time 
by new ceremonies, retained the genius an 
tendency of their firſt inſtitution. 

This feſtival, like that of the city of Buta, 
where the worſhip of Diana was eſtabliſhed, 
was only frequented by religious and zealous 
| Egyptians. But the feaſts of Bubaſtis and 
Sais, in honour of Minerva and Diana, were 
of a different nature. The men and women 
that went to the feaſt of Bubaſta embarked to- 
gether, and paſſed all the time they were upon 
the Nile, in finging, playing on muſical in- 
ſtruments, and provoking, ſometimes by light 
irony, and ſometimes by bitter invectives, the 
inhabitants of the cities and towns, as they 
failed along. On their arrival at Bubaſtis, 
they offered ſacrifices, which were afterwards 
ſerved at their banquets. On the day of the 
feaſt they drank more wine than they con- 
ſumed all the reſt of the year. 

The feaſt of Minerva, at Salis, was likewiſe 
celebrated with banquets, which laſted a day 
and a night. The darkneſs was diſſipated by a 
great number of lamps, with which the whole 
town was illuminated, and which offered to 
the eyes of the ſpectator a very agreeable and 
brilliant appearance. 


Obſcenities, 
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... Obſcenities, without doubt, the moſt ſhock- 


ing (for Herodotus ſays he would be aſhamed 


particularly to deſcribe them) were the prin- 
cipal objects of the feaſts celebrated at Men- 
des, and in the temples where Bacchus was 
worſhipped. | 4 12118 | 

The city of Bufiris, fituated in the middle 
of the Delta, and particularly conſecrated to 


the goddeſs Iſis, had erected a large and mag- 


nificent temple to her: and as that goddeſs 
was worſhipped by all the nation, and as 


ſtrangers could eaſily repair to her temple, by 


the channels of the Nile, the concourſe to the 
feaſts which were celebrated there, was more 
numerous than to any other. In this feaſt the 


facts were repreſented which had proved the 


immortality of the goddeſs. They made a 

roceſſion, in which were pompouſly exhi- 
þited all her ſtatues, all the veſſels of gold and 
filver, and all the valuableofferings with which 


the temple was filled. The proceſſion was 


ſucceeded by myſterious ceremonies, of which 
ancient authors have not thought fit to give us 


a particular deſcription. The feaſt terminated 
with games, which were equally celebrated by 


men and women, | | 

The reader will eaſily conclude, that the 
feaſts celebrated at Paprima, in honour of 
Mars were accompanied with like ceremonies. 
The firſt day was ſpent in offering ſacrifices, 
in making proceſſions, and in other religious 
acts. Several ſorts of combats and ſkirmiſhes 
employed the next day, The prieſts of the 
god, drawing his ſtatue in a chariot, 55 my 

| ow 
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lowed by a crowd of attendants armed with 
clubs and ſtaves, preſented themſelves at the 
gate of all the temples of the city, the prieſts 
of which refuſed them entrance. Then rude 
frays enſued, which were often bloody. 

Each ſociety of prieſts had ſeparately in- 

vented the ceremonies of the feaſts that were 
celebrated in their temples. Hence thoſe 
feaſts were of very different kinds, and had 
very different tendencies. Some of them, as 
the reader may have remarked, were plainly 
dictated by piety ;- ſome were calculated to 
afford innocent pleaſures; and they who were 
addicted to the moſt ſhameful, could repair to 
feaſts in Egypt, ſuited to their abominable 
taſtes. 
But the policy of the kings had added, even 
to the feaſts inſtituted by Menes, uſages which 
we may eaſily diſtinguiſh from 4:s. Thoſe 
combats, though piouſly intended, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have degenerated into erſonal quar- 
rels, which occaſioned part of the wars, in 
which their enſigns were the figures of dif- 
ferent animals, that ſoon became the oy 
deities of the Egyptian ſtates, 

All the cities had choſen 'their particular 
ſtandards; and deeming the animals whoſe 
figures they bore to the field, their tutelary 
gods, the veneration they payed them had no 
bounds, They inſtituted feaſts to their ho+ 
nour, which they confounded with the divi- 
nities of Menes. In proceſs of time they con- 


founded the two kinds of deities. 1 2 
Thus 
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Thus the inhabitants of Thebes, a city 
from time immemorial confecrated to Jupiter, 
worſhipped a ram, which, in thoſe degenerate 
times, they had perſuaded themſelves was Ju- 
piter himſelf. The people of Memphis ador. 
ed the ox, Apis, which they ſuppoſed was 
animated by the ſoul of Oſiris. In a cat they 
worſhipped Diana of Bubaſtis; Mercury, in 
a dog; and Venus of Momemphis in a cow. 
Such was their variety of deities, and ſuch 
hatred that variety occaſioned, that thoſe 
whom curioſity or licentiouſneſs drew from 
their own cities to celebrate the feaſts of 
others, were, on their return, ſeverely re- 
proached for worſhipping foreign gods, who 

were perhaps enemies to their ſtate; and 
whoſe figures on hoſtile ſtandards had contri- 
buted to the defeat of their fellow-cjtizens, 
As the deities whom the ſtrangers had wor- 
ſhipped, were ſometimes more deſpicable than 
their own, thoſe reproaches were then the 
better founded; and they were often fo bit- 
ter, that they ſerved at leaſt to keep alive thoſe 
difſenſions which the princes had ſo ſtudiouſſy 
propagated. | | 

- The cities which had not embraced the 
worſhip of any of the celeſtial or terreſtrial 
deities, when temples were firſt erected to 
them, were zealous in their adoration of thoſe 
animals which themfelves had choſen. The 
Mendeſians worſhipped the he-goat ; the 
Hermopolitans, the ape; the Athribites, the 
rat; the Cynopolitans, the dog; the = 
" tans, 
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litans, the latus, a fiſh of the Nile; the inha- 
bitants of Paprima, the Apero, —_ 


Lycopolitans, the wolf, ce. 

In fact, almoſt all the cities bad choſen 
their gods from earth, air, or water. Some 

aid divine honours to inanimate beings, de 

the works of their hands, or to the produc- 
tions of the ground. An eath taken upon 
onions was inviolable. This religious reſpect 
extended to objects of mere imagination. The 
phenix, that chimerical bird, which was ſaid 
to come to Egypt once in five hundred yeats, 
to depoſit the body of its father in the temple 
of the Sun at Heliopolis, was likewiſe adored 
by that ſuperſtitious people. * Lavror 
Such were the gods whieh che policy of the 
princes introduced into the religion eftabliſh= 
ed by Menes, and by the priefts, Such were 
the gods with which they augmented the 
Pantheon of Egypt. We have already related 
the circumſtances of their innovations, and the 
motives by which they were dictated. Of 


the great number of conſecrated animals; there 


was but a ſmall part ſacred to all the nation: 
for inſtance, the ox, the dog, and the cat 
ſome birds; —the hawk, and the this;—and 
the two fiſhes, the lfte, and the oy 
rynchus. | 

The animals Which owed — eee 
theofis to the ancient ſtandards, owed it to 


their uſeful natute. The ibis they made a 


god, becauſe, by feeding on ſerpents, it deli- 
vered mankind from a dangerous enemy. 
The crocodile, which incommoded navigation 

on 
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onthe Nile, was the tutelary deity of thoſe who 
feared, diſembarkments. The Ichneumon, 
which is the natural enemy of the crocodile, 
and by inſtinct; breaks its eggs, was likewiſe 
adored by the Egyptians, to whom crocodiles 
are often prejudicial. 

According to the ancient annals, there were 
eighteen or twenty thouſand cities and towns, 
in which every ſpecies of animals, wild and 
domeſtic, had religious honours, And man, 
conſidered. as one of the animals which the 
earth nouriſhes, was the ade deity of a 
ch in High Egypt. 

Many provinces, and a great. number of 
— had no other name than that of the 
animal which they adored. Crocodilopolis, 
or the city of crocodiles, bore the name of 
that cruel animal, which was its tutelary god. 
The cities Oxyrynchus and Latopolis, took 
their names from the two fiſhes, the Oxy- 

rynchus and the latus. Leonopolis was ſo 
led from the name of the lion; Lace pe 
from that of the wolf, & c. | 

They worſhipped, in . the wel: 


animal kind: but an animal choſen from each 


ſpecies, was the ſenſible object of divinity. 
And the inhabitants of each town conſecrated 
lands, the produce of Which was appropriated 
to the ſupport of the deity, to maintain him, 
and to furniſh him with every neceſſary and 
convenience. Each of theſe gods had a temple, 
the magnificence of which correſponded: with 
the opulence of the town—which made Lu- 


Clan remark, that the Egyptian temples 
* were 
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% were precious without; but within they 
« contained nothing but monſters. Their 
deified patron, in whatever circumſtances they 
were, was univerſally loved and revered; and 
on every oecaſion they paid him their princi- 
pal attention; and the greateſt of crimes 
among the Egyptians, a crime invariably! pu- 
niſhed with 0 — cruel death, was, to kill 
one of thoſe animals, even without deſign. 
Hiſtory farther obſerves a particular, which 
ſhe has thought worthy to be tranſmitted to 
poſterity. In times of famine, when the 
whole nation was reduced to extreme calamity, 
there never was an inſtance of a perſon's vio- 
lating the life of the gods. On the contrary; 
they were emulous to ſacrifice their laſt morſe} 
to them; the only reſource they had left ta 
prolong their own life, or that of their chil» 
dren. 1:32" oity 
The ſoldiers uſed to — — Fs them to 
wah. the: EY gods of their towns; under 
whoſe protection they thought they would be 
ſafe in any ſituation; and whom they were 
mote anxious to preſerve from inſult or in- 
jury, than they would have been to reſcue the 
whole army in 4\dangerous:fatuation. © +7 
In the abſence of their god, fear, ae 
conſternation, ſeized alike the old men, Wo- 
men; and children, who remained in the town; 
the teturn of the tutelary deity: was the only 
object of their wiſhes, who, they were certain, 
would reſtore- tranquillity. On the firſt in- 
telligence of his arrival, univerſal joy broke 
N and was expreſſed by feaſting and mer · 
riment, | 
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riment. They went cagerly, and a great way 
to meet him. They replaced him in his 
temple, or in his ſacred grove, where he was 
hve with the greateſt attention and aſſi - 
duity; and peace was reſtored to all their 
minds. 
The care of afliſting the prieſts i in provid- 
ing food for the god, was confided to none 
but the moſt reſpectable inhabitants of every 
town,” who, on account of that office, were 
yet more reſpected. They ſerved him with 
the moſt delicate viands, which they had pre- 
pared with their own hands, ſuitably to his 
ies. Sometimes they made him cakes of 
the fineſt flour, with milk or honey. In ſhort, 
this god walked on the richeſt carpets he was 
tegaled with a profuſion of perfumes; and 
bin he died, his death was lamented with 
the bittereſt grief, and univerſal mourning, - 
Ahe forms and order of the funerals for the 
facred animals were regulated by fixed laws, 
which were obſeryed through all — The 
cats were ſalted, and carried to Bubaſtis; the 
had tombs in all their towns ; they con- 
veyed the hawks to Buta; they butied the 
wolves and the bears where they found them 
dead; &c. Coffers, or ſacred vaſes were the 
tombs of many of them; and the ceremonial 
at the funerals of thoſe that had been wor- 
ſhipped in temples, varied aecording to their 
ſpecies —Funerals which were more erpen- 
ſive than the obſequies of their kings. 
> In ſhort, the groſs and ſuperſtitious people, 
pe by — objects, ſaw A 


only 
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only in theſe animals. It was undoubtedly 
their abſurd, their extravagant religion, which 
made Clemens of Alexandria remark, after 
the author of Leviticus, “that we were to 
look upen Egypt as the ſign and 9 of 
„ inſanity.“ 

Yet without doubt, the prieſts of the fied 
claſſes had very different ideas of the ſacred 
animals. They encouraged the people in 
their ridiculous practices; they made their 
| feſtivals as gay and brilliant as poſſible; only 
to attach their minds to inferior objects; and 
to keep the pure and ſublime myſteries to 
e ae | 

Such was the religion of the Egyptians; or 
rather ſuch was their ſuperſtition; which is 
comprehenſively and perfectly charatterized 
by the term MYTHOLOGY. 


Bid p. 147. 2 
ARTICLE XV. 
The priefts of the Egyptians. — Tbeir order 408. 


ed into many ſocreties.—The religion and phi- 


lojophy of the priefts of the fel claſs in each 


ſociety. 


The prieſts whom Menes had eſtabliſhed, 
were diſperſed in the principalities into which 
Egypt, after his death, was divided, and which 
formed ſocieties independent of each other. 
Thoſe ſocieties were, at length, ſubdivided in- 
to others ſo ſmall, that they ſhould rather be 
counted by the number of towns. than of 
ſtates. It even * that each t#mple con- 


er 


Vor. — X tained 
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tained a fociety abſolutely thdepenideht. The 
ſons of the prieſts being prieſts by hereditary 
right, thoſe ſocieties became very numerous; 
and thus in time, the order of prieſts made a 
very confiderable part of the nation. 
In the mean time the prieſts of all the ſo- 
Cities, who every where compoſed the firſt 
vrder of ſubjects, actuated by that zeal which 
Intereſt inſpires, continued firmly attached to 

the fundamental and general doctrines of 
Menes. They did not ſuffer the leaſt altera- 
tion in them; it was a rule with them, never 
to fpeak of the deities, not even to their coun- 
trymen, who were not of their order, but 
under diſguiſes, and myſtically. And as they 
thought the revealing of their religious ſecrets 
would be attended with conſequences fatal to 
their order, they kept them inviolably. 
Each of the ſacerdotal ſocieties were ſubdi- 
vided into many claſſes. The firſt, and moſt 
diſtinguiſhed claſs, and that of which the pon- 
tiff, who was the chief of all the ſociety in 
general, was the chief in particular, compre- 
hended the prophets, the arbiters of all the 
queſtions which were agitated by the other 
claſſes. They were conſulted by the kings; 
and it was a part of their office to aſſiſt them 
in matters of government. | | 

The 'philofophers, particularly thoſe who 
applied themſeloes to the ſtudy of nature ; the 
_ "#ftronotiiers, the ſacted hiſtorians, the lingers 
of hymns, Wed ündodbtedly compoſed them; 
they who Had the care of the ornaments, the 
"temples, and the fucrinces, compoſed different 
21 | 4 | "Claſſes ; 
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claſſes; and the ſubordinate miniſters, who 
were employed in the ſervice of the deitjes in- 
troduced by the new policy, formed others. . 

The prieſts who were deſtined to cultivate 
thoſe arts which are uſcful to the public ; the 
zeometricians, for inſtance, the phyſicians, &. 
compoſed different claſſes, As their occupa- 
tions were not the moſt reſpectable; and as 
their miniſtry was neceflary to all the nation, 
they were not obliged to lead that folitary 
and auſtere life which the prieſts of thg | 
claſſes profeſſed. LEY 
There is not an example in antiquity, of 
frugality equal to that which the prieſts of 
the firſt clas had impaſed 6n themſelves. 
They uſed very little oil and wine; and fome 
of them abſtained from all animal food. The 
leaft rigid ate fiſh and fleſh, but not without 
many exceptions and reſtrictions: and in ge- 
neral, whatever was produced out of Egypt, 
was prohibited them, _ 2 

As they abhorred the manners and the 
luxury of other nations, a prieſt who travel- 
led, was deemed guilty of a great crime, and 
was degraded from his order: ſo were all they 
who were convicted of having departed from 
the cuſtoms of their fathers. | 
The prieſts were prohibited polygamy, 
which was in general permitted in Egypt, as 
we have already informed the reader. And 
if we give credit to Herodotus, it was only 
their great love of cleanlineſs, which was en- 
Joined by the laws of the prieſthood, that in- 
troduced circumeiſion among them, and made 

5 X 2 them 
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them chuſe for their dreſs, linen of a ſhining 
white, Their purifications were ſo various, 
and fo often repeated, that authors have not 
given us a detail of them; and they were 
very exact in the obſervance of them; eſpe- 
cially when they prepared themſelves for pub- 
lic ceremonies, which alone drew them from 
their retreats. On thoſe occaſions, they al- 
ways wore marks of the rank which they held 
in offering ſacrifices; and the decorum of their 
behaviour augmented the reſpect of the peo- 
ple for them, and for their religion. Thoſe 
prieſts, in ſhort, perſevered in frequent prayers, 
and almoſt continual faſtings ; perſuaded that 
the ſoul received in another life, the rewards 
or pnniſhments which were due to its actions 
in this. } | 
Having baniſhed from their breaſts all groſs 
affections and tumultuous paſſions, by a life 
ſo auſtere, ſo internal, and ſo ſpiritual ; thoſe 
. venerable perſons, after having paid to the 
gods in their temples, that external and ordi- 
nary worſhip which their office demanded of 
them, after having offered the daily ſacrifices, . 
and ſung the praiſes of the gods—retired to 
_ contemplate and adore the Divinity; and they 
paſſed the remainder of the day, and a great 
part of the night in that contemplation; 
which, in their opinion, was the worſhip, of 
all others, 'the moſt acceptable to the Supreme 
Being. 5 
Though the prieſts of the firſt claſſes choſe 
their retreats as near the ſtatues of the gods as 
poſſible; they did not imagine, like the * 
| BE 
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of the Egyptians, that a block of marble, or 
of other ſtone, that the trunk of a tree, or a 
piece of metal, had made heaven and earth ; or 
that inert matter, like thoſe ſubſtances, go- 
verned and protected the univerſe. Thoſe 
ſtatues were, in the judgment of theſe philo- 
ſophical prieſts, intermediate objects betwixt 
the Divinity and men; and they made them 
(as they wiſhed to do) recollect and reflect on 
the nature of GoD, whom they did not con- 
found, like the ignorant people, with the 
creatures which he had formed, with terreſtrial 
fruits and animals. From their reflections on 
the various events which mankind every day 
experience; on the mixture of phyſical and 
moral good and evil, they concluded, that the 
Providence which they ſaw conſtantly act; that 
the eternal principle, which created this 
world, and all beings; had deputed here below, 
a good and an evil genius, who were his mi- 
niſters. This opinion having tranſpired, was 
adopted by many nations, and by a great 
number of philoſophers, who diſſerted upon 
it according to the different turns of their 

enius. | 
Theſe ſame Fgyptian philoſophers, having 
revolved in their minds the idea of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, an idea with which nature 
Inſpires us, compoſed that doctrine ſo long 
unknown to other nations, but at length al- 
moſt univerfally adopted by the ſtrength of 
reaſon, before it was taught by the divine 
oracle, But they were only guided by feeble 
lights, which led them into a whimſical and 
X 3 extts· 
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extravagant theory. They concluded, that 


this immortality was neceſſarily attended with 
2a varied round of exiſtence in all animated 
bodies; that the ſoul of a man tranſmigrated, 
by ſucceſſive deaths, into one of the bodies of 
every animated ſpecies; and then infpired, as 
at firſt, a human form, wy | | 
The morality of the Egyptians is better 
known than their theology ; br we diſtinctly 
read it in their laws in thoſe laws for hich 
they have been eſteemed the wiſeſt of man- 
kind, and to which the founders of other ce- 
lebrated ſtates have owed the principles of 
their legiſlation, RP” 
The moſt important precept eſtabliſhed by 
Menes, was that which preſcribed the ſtudy 
and practice of wiſdom. And from the zeal ' 
with which it was followed, proceeded that 
admirable morality, on account of which the 
Egyptian ſchool was admired by all the an- 
cients, as the ſeminary of true virtue, 
As the prieſts only quitted the temples to 
aſſiſt at the public ceremonies, neither did they 
juit their ſeparate retreats, but to aſſemble in 
Ya ſanctuaries, where each of the claſſes 
formed a ſociety, worthy to be compared with 
our celebrated modern academies. There 
they communicated to one another their re- 
flections on the different objects of ſtudy, 
which, with the various branches of the ſacer- 
dotal office, had been diſtributed among their 
claſſes. The principal dogmas were the ſame 
in every claſs: but each had formed their own 
opinions on certain ſubjects — particularly 2 
| 0 
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the divinity of the human and animal gods; 
opinions which gave riſe to the greater pa 
of the queſtions that were diſcuſſed in hots 
aſſemblies, and which were ſo many myſteries - 
to the public; and even to the prieſts who 
were not admitted by right of birth to theſe 
learned conferences, "le 

This liberty which was allowed them of 
forming particular opinions on thoſe. parts of 
their religion which were not intimately con- 
nected with the ancient and more fagred doc- 
trines, and on the adminiſtration of the ex- 
ternal worſhip, which they always looked 
upon as a matter indifferent, was - one 
ſource of thoſe diflenſigns which anſwered the 
views of the princes. But when their autho- 
rity was firmly eſtabliſhed, this ſame liber 

reyented thoſe frivolous queſtions, whit 
lo often diſturb the repoſe gf nations,. and 
break uniformity in the eſſential doctrines of 
religion. Thoſe ſacred ties, 5 which Menes 
availed himſelf to unite the Egyptians, were 
kept inviolate by that whole Orger of pieſts 
which had the univerſal confidence of the 
public. All the inhabitants on the banks of 
the Nile, formed but one national body, 
notyyithſtanding the many ſtates which were 
ſettled there, and the novelties introduced into 
their worſhip. ; 

Apother eſſential object gf the aſſemblies 
of thoſe claſſes, was, the education of their 
children, which were one day to fill their 
office, They habituated them from their 
tender years to 42 moſt ſublime ideas, by 
means of which they intended to make them 
| X 4 more 
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more reſpectable characters than the genera- 
lity of men, to make them ell with 
Heaven while they exiſted upon earth. 

The ſupreme claſs, of which the pontiff, 
who was the chief of all the ſocieties in gene- 
ral, was the chief in particular, were acquaint- 
ed with the whole ſecret of their religion, 
They knew that the founder of their mo- 
narchy had introduced deities into the ſtate, 
and had eſtabliſhed their worſhip, only to ſe- 
cure to himſelf ſubjects; that his vanity alone, 
and his hopes of being reſpected on account of 
his anceſtors, had prompted him to the inſti- 
tution of terreſtrial divinities; that the private 
intereſt of the firſt prieſts had induced them 
to raiſe Menes and his ſons to the rank of 
gods; that the animals adored by the people, 
were only gods in their frantic 1 
in fine, that the worſhip, of which all the 
prieſts were the miniſters, had only been in- 
vented to employ and to gratify the natural 
ſuperſtition of the Egyptians. * 

This firſt claſs of the prieſts had likewiſe 
reſerved to itſelf another ſecret of much 

reater importance. The policy of Menes 
pad determined him, when he inſtituted a re- 
ligion, to efface the remembrance of that Bg- 
1 who created the u ivetſe; the God of 
his grandfather Noah, by whom he had been 
inſtructed. But thoſe of his ſubjects whom 
he appointed miniſters of his religion, and 
who knew as well as he that univerſal Being, 
while they complied with his views, con- 
tinued perſonally attached to the doctrine 
bor — — 4 5 — TB * * 044m * which 
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which they had received from their fathers, 
They were content with making him the 
principal object of their moſt ſecret myſteries; 
and they concealed the knowledge of him 
even from the prieſts of the other claſſes, 
This conduct ſeemed to them neceſſary, to ſe- 
cure the eſtabliſhment of the new religion, 
and the advantages which they enjoyed from 
it, with great eaſe and tranquillity. Thus 
thoſe prieſts, though they were the country- 
men of the Egyptians, a nation addicted to 
the moſt ridiculous polytheiſm, and though 
they were the principal miniſters of .their reli. 
gion, acknowledged in their hearts no other 
Deity but the God of Noah, and of their fa- 
thers. The worſhip which they paid him 
conſiſted in often reflecting that they were 
always in his preſence, and accountable to 
him for all their conduct. This pure religion 
they communicated to the eldeſt ſons of all the 
prieſts who compoſed their claſs, and who 
were to be their ſucceſſors, * RE 

The pontiff always terminated the affem- 
blies of the firſt claſs, with remindivg all who 
were preſent, even the youngeſt diſciples, of 
their duty to the Supreme Being, and of the 
idea which they ought always to entertain of 
him. Conſider, (ſaid he to them) the Di- 
vine Nature. Contemplate it without 
« ceaſing. Regulate, purify your hearts and 
„ minds, Revere, as you ought, the Lord of 
'* the univerſe; and you will walk in a ſure 
_ # path, He is one; he is ſelf exiſtent. To m 
ff alone all beings owe their exiſtence. He 

CC 
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acts on every ſubſtance, and in infinite ſpace · 
« Invifible. to the eyes of mortals, himſelf 
«* ſces all things,” 850 99 75 
This doctrine of the firſt claſs of the prieſts, 
was never revealed. to any one but the king. 
As ſoon as he aſcended the throne, he was 
initiated into all the religious myſteries, 
though his lineage was not ſacerdotal. 
The doctrine contained in the hymn which 
I have quoted, was perhaps ſlolen from the 
prieſts, who were probably leſs cautious with 
ſtrangers than with their countrymen; or he, 
who, under the name of Orpheus, publiſhedin 
Greece, the hymn which has been tranſmitted 
down to us, did not compoſe it till after the 
conqueſt of Egypt by Cambyſes, who violated 
the temples, and divulged the religious ſecrets 
of that country. This doctrine, at the me- 
morable epocha which we haye juſt mention- 
ed, was {lowed at Thebes; where, as we 
are informed by Plutarch, nothing mortal was 
worſhipped;—no being but the one eternal 
God. Lid. p. 166. et ſeg. 


es ARTICLE XVI, 
The religion and philoſophy of the Egyptians. 


Ihe prieſts, exempted from thoſe labours 
and cares which engroſſed the minds of the 
people, were, in conſequence of their office, 
attached to the worſhip of the gods, and em- 
Pome in contemplating the Divine Nature. 
I am now referring to thoſe claſſes, which were 
next in ſucceſſive dignity to that claſs, of 
| 3 Which 
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which the pontiff was the chief, The con- 
templation of the heavens, and of the beau- 
tiful order which reigns there, as. well as 
through all nature, confirmed them in the 
idea which Menes had given them of the Di- 
vinity. Experience teaches us every day, that 
prejudices inſinuate themſelves deeply into 
the mind, and unfortunately often uſurp the 
province of reaſon, in our moſt important 

ſtudies, 

The philoſophical prieſts, prepoſſeſſed wit 
the principles of Menes, believed that fire, 
or rather a refined ſpirit, which they diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the elemental fire, and which 
they ſuppoſed to be diffuſed through all na- 
ture, was that providential Being, who gave 
form and order to matter; and that this firſt 
cauſe co-operating with the ſun and moon, 
made and preſerved all | beings, towards the 
creation and preſervation of which he em- 
loyed the elements which they had acknow- 
dged, and which they deemed immortal. 
Let us obſerve here, that the legiſlator of 
the Egyptians was the firſt adorer of fire; un- 
leſs the worſhip of that element was one of 
the crimes for which mankind were puniſhed 
with the univerſal deluge; and that it is ag 
error to ſuppoſe Ba. th the introducer of 
this fave Zoroaſter, the ſuppoſed 
worſhipper of fire, if his exiſtence was not 
imaginary, lived after Menes; he was con- 
temporary with Darius, and did not worſhip 
fire in the ſame ſenſe with the Egyptians : he 
had taught the Perſians to adore God ** 
t 
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that ſymbol; whereas the Egyptians, accor- 
ding to the ordinance of Menes, worſhipped 
the fire itſelf, the very element, as the grand 
mover, as the firſt principle, as God, the ſoul 
of the univerſe. 
The Egyptian prieſts thought that fire ex- 
iſted in all its glory in the ſun. They imagin- 
ed they ſaw their Cod in that glorious lumi- 
nary, whoſe influence ſeems continually to 
animate all the parts of the univerſe : and they 
thought they could not better expreſs their 
idea of that benevolent Being, than by giving 
him the name of Oſiris, which ſignifies in 
their language, governour of the world — or 
be who has many eyes. They fancied they 
diſtinguiſhed his eyes in thoſe rays which he 
darts to the earth, They believed that the 
moon, which ſeems to replace the ſun, when 
he quits the hemiſphere, concurred with him 
in promoting the general good, Her they 
called Ifis; a name which expreſſes the anti- 
quity of her exiſtence. 3 
As they thought theſe two heavenly bodies 
divine, and that they owed all the benefits of 
nature to their influence, they attentively ob- 
ſerved all their motions, changes, and rela- 
tions to each other; and their repeated obſer- 
vations confirmed them in their opinion, that 
they governed the world, maintained the re- 
fs, the harmonious, and the beautiful vi- 
ciflitude of the ſeaſons, of Spring, Summer, 


Autumn, and Winter; and contributed to the 
generation of inferiour beings, the one giving 


them 
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them mind and fire; the other, earth and 
water; and both, air. 5 
Thus the contemplation of the Deity initi- 
ated the Egyptians in philoſophy, without 
their having a view towards that object. Every 
thing ſeemed to them to ſpring, and to grow 
from the influences of the ſun and moon; and 
they believed that the five elements, mind, 
fire, earth, air, and water, conſtituted the 
entire world, as the head, the hands, the feet, 
and the other members, and organs, make the 
corporeal human ſyſtem. * 
As, according to the fyſtem of Menes, and 
of the firſt philoſophers, deity conſiſted of 
matter, and its parts, (for they ſuppoſed that 
the five elements compoſed the fl of ſub- 
ſtances) theſe new philoſophers deemed - the 
elements eternal, like the ſun and moon, They 
exalted them to gods; and they gave them 
names which characteriſed their particular eſ— 
ſence, They called Mind, Jupiter, which 
ſignifies the ſource of life. Him they looked 
upon as the father of all intelligent beings. 
The Fire they called Vulcan, who, they 
thought, contributed moſt to the 0 
and perfection of all things. Earth being, as 
it were, the boſom, in which all things receive 
the principles of life, her they denominated 
Mother. The Water was called Ocean, which 
ſignifies, nurſing- mother. The Air was Mi- 
nerva, whom they believed to be the daughter 
of Jupiter, ſprung from his brain, and always 
a virgin; becauſe the Air is incorruptible, and 
riſes to heaven. They imagined that ay 
ſoon 
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ſoon diſcovered the E functions of 
theſe five gods.“ T fy traverſe (ſaid they) 
te from time to time, all parts of the world; 
and appear to men ſometimes in a human 
form, ſometimes in that of one of the ſacred 
animals: by which appearances. they do not 
deceive the ſenſes ; for as they are the authors 
of all beings, they may, in reality, aſſume 
all kinds of forms,” 2 

The great veneration which the Egyptian 
theology inſpired for nature in general, and 
for the five elements, which with the ſun and 
moon, made the number of the eternal gods, 
was the firſt motive which had induced them 
to ſtudy 'thoſe two heavenly bodies, and the 
other celeſtial orbs, which nature diſplays 
with ſo much magnificence. 

But the knowledge which thoſe philoſo- 
phers acquired, was, after all their reſearches, 
yery limited, and unconnected, Yetas our pro- 
greſs in any art often ſtimulates us to proceed, 
and to complete, if we can, our knowledge 
of that art, in order to form their philoſophy 
into a body of ſcience, all the parts of which 
were to conſiſt in a regular ſeries, they en- 
deavoured to find out by what mechaniſm the 
univerſe was formed and diſpoſed, and con- 
tinues in a harmonious arrangement. But as 
they were only aſſiſted in their inquiries by 
the weak light of reaſon, inſtead of diſcover- 
ing the true principles of creation, they 
wandered in the dark, from one vaſatisfaRory 


ſyſtem to another, 
| Diodorus 


— 
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Diodorus Siculus, who informs us of the 
origin of their mythology, in the firſt book 
of his hiſtorical library, ſpeaks likewiſe of- 
their philoſophy, which is intimately con- 
nected with it. Two different opinions, 
« ſays he, divided their philoſophers, with 
« regard to the origin of the univerſe. Some, . 
« after having made vain efforts to diſcover at, 
concluded that it had always exiſted as they 
« ſaw it, and that it was incorruptible. O- 
„ thers, on the contrary, were of opinion, 
« that it had a beginning, and that 1 
'* have an end; but that all matter, and con- 
« ſequently all beings, had eternally exiſted 
« jn chaos,” 9 8 585 | 
According to this ſect, which was the moſt 
numerous and the moſt prevalent, the world, 
which had exiſted in chaos, was reduced to 
form by a kind of fermentation, We may 
infer with certainty, from the principles 8 
their theology, of which we have already 
given an account, that they attributed that 
fermentation to fire, © Theſe philoſophers, 
then, ſuppoſed, that all the original matter of 
the univerſe, immerged in chaos, was gradu- 
ally ſeparated from it by this fermentation 
that the air was in continual agitation ; that 
the fire, Wholly diſengaged from groſs matter, 
aſcended, and formed the ſun and ftars, the 
higheſt objects of the univerſe in ſituation; 
and that Spirit, or Mind, the moſt ſubtle 
part bf Fire, Was oy Sewn every where, to 
animate all life and voluntary motion. The; 
added, that the Earth, and 


ater, which, at- 
7 00M 
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ter the ſeparation of the Air, were yet embo- 
died, formed a globe, which, conſtantly re- 
volving on its axis, cauſed, by its motion that 
the fire had excited, the ſeparation of the two 
bodies of which it was compoſed; and that 
the rays of the ſun, making new fermenta- 
tions on the ſurface of the Earth, as yet ſoft 
and ſlimy, produced many excreſcences, 
which, nouriſhed and ſtrengthened by the 
groſs vapours of the night, by the action 
of the moon, and afterwards by the heat 
tho day, appeared at length in the forms of 
all the different ſpecies of animals, 

It wasthus that all nature wasdeveloped, by the 
operation of the eternal gods, according to this 
ſyſtem, which likewiſe accounts for the different 
ſpecies of animals. Thoſe in whom the fire pre- 

ominated, mounted into the air; theſe were 
the birds. They which participated more of 
earth, as men, quadrupeds, and reptiles, re- 
mained on the ſurface; and they whoſe ſub- 
ſtances were more aqueous, repaired to the 
water, as to their proper abode. 

It was neceſſary to give reaſons why nature 
had ſtopped here in her primary operations, 
and did not form many more animated crea- 
tures, as her manner of forming them was ſo 
ſimple and eaſy. Syſtematic philoſophy, even 
in its origin, did not want reſources ; and that of 
the Egyptians has met the objection, by urging 
that the wiſdom of Nature bad inſpired every 
ſpecies of animals that ſhe had created, with 
the inſtinct of propagating their N 
ſoreſeeing, that when the ſun and winds had 
1 . entirely 
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entirely dried the earth, it would de ee 
of producing perfect amis. 

Before wel examine the opinions of the in- 
ferior clafles, concerning the divinity of the 
terreſtrial and animal geds; oÞifiions divulged, 
as we have already x Jum by the conqueſt 
of Cambyſes ;—let us refer to. a paſſage of 
lian, in which be charaQerizes the opinion 
of the Egyptians on the deity, in a tnanner 
which will 2 ſeem __ accotd- 
ng to our principles. as 

lian thinks the Egyptians ut che fas 
tions whom we cannot accuſe of Atheiſm, He 
, as it was natural ſor one of the wars 
9 upiter to I but would Cicero 
have been of his * ada would the ſublines 
Cicero have thoag "ike lian If archi 
mera of deity is ſufficient to exempt 4 nation 
from the imputation of Atheiſm, the Egy 
tians, who udored Nature in general, and eve 
in the detail, in their ſever immortal god, 
and in a great number of terreſtrial and ani 
_ s, were not Atheiſts, | But if we deem 
thoſe Atheifts, who, with Spinoſa, ackhows 
ledge nothing Bat Nature, and the force: off 
Nature invigorating the univerſe, for yrv'x814 
ꝓv, the Egyptians were certainly Atheiſts, 
On the contrary; the pontiffs, the prophieti; 
thoſe ſages to whom Egypt owes all her luſtre; 
<-thofe celebrated men, who, in all the fou 
dieties, compoſed the firſt olaſs of privſts'p By 
which; as we have ſeen, no ae 
bur the infinite Eeixe, the Creator and - the 
Preſerver of the univerſe * thoſe men lia 

Vor. J. Y 8 might 
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but they were the only worſhippers., of; the 
true God in Egypt. Aan p #83,vet ſeq." 
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We have cen, in the preceding — — 
that the pontiff and the other prieſts of the 
firſt ch in each ſociety, — theſe ideas 
ol the divinity: which Noah bad, communi- 
cated toſhis children; that they acknowledged 
noprovideyce hut that of God, the Creator; 
296i that this inlea was their principal dogma; 
tlie moſt importatiſt object of their ſecret myſ⸗ 
teries : but the prieſts of the ſecond, third. 
fourth claſſes, & c. of the ſame; ſqeiaties. wor- 
ſhipped the Deity in objects ſinexpreſſibly int 
adequate to his infinite hature. Some adored 
him in the ſeven eternal gods of Menes; 
others in the terreſttial;; and others in the ani - 
mal deities. No farther knowledge had beet 
imparted to thoſe different glaſſes, than was 
nedeſſary to the diſcharge of their reſpective 
duties. Thus the prieſts of dhe focond; third 
claſs;-&0; of the ſociety that miniſtered in the 
templt of the Sun at Heliopglis, and of that 
which: was appointed to the temple of the 
Moon at Buſiris, [adored under the names af 
Oßris, and Iſis, two of the ſeven eternal dei - 
ties; While the prieſts of the inferior claſſes; 


aug of the ſame ſocieties, W 
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the { ples; and nder the ſam es 
of 7 15 "the terra rial Sos ne 
and his wile.— he. dae "the loweſt claſſes 
in thoſe a Br th the, people, 
the ( Ox Mney 18, CON .to Nies b 
ris, and the 1 — of Bu 115 Ns pe keg to the 
Moon, and to Iſis.— The diesne, of the ob⸗ 
jen of ſacerdotal, worſhi IP; 10 Egypt, eorpe⸗ 
iponded, in all the. Ns with x the 93250 
of each claſs, . 1 habe > dos the 
The prioſts F, the eternal. 8855 had, never 
Wahre to make any addition 6% to change 
the 1dea ing their. fil 2ytho rs had give! 
them, of those Fejtics, .. pt, they Knew, chat 
their terreſtrjal, gods wer only men, wt 
vanity or interelh, had eified, or who a 
been, honoured. with an. apothcoſis, © on agcoun 


hor renown, of their heroic actions, an 


eir fame. or: virtue... ey did not there- 
6 oppole. the boldneſs of one of their kings, 
who, more, than twelve centuries after 
nes, aboliſhed his Worſhip, . and. loaded wit 


ſedictiong the founger, of. the Egypti 
5 becauſe, gf introduced I 


1 55 a ee eee ble maanet 
19 5 ni begliidatia Sid 
he pontiffs, w who w were the overeign Wipi⸗ 
ſters of facred matters, Wah not have ufter⸗ 
d. bim to attempt this e had they 
bg ht it io, et r n. They Had, 
btber gde 1 4 e 
2 wer, bt FAS \azard. 0 1 ves. 
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in that temple, wauld not ſuffer the ſtatue of 
Darius to be placed in the court, near to that 
of Seſoſtris; though the Perſian monarch en- 
joyed in Egypt all the deſpotiſtn which his 
bee hd a acquired for # him by right of 
canque | 

Yet thoſe prieſts who were the minifters of 
the terreſtrial believed that they had 
been perfect beings, ſent to earth for the be- 
nefit of mankind; and that when they had 
com pleted their deſtination here below, . and 
were Fee to their primitive ſtate, they be» 

came geniuſes, benevolent' gods, who con- 
tinued to protect them. But theſe opinions 
were not general. The priefts of thoſe ſame 
ods thought differently of their divinities, 
Lordin to the opinions which had been a- 
dopted by the claſſes of which they were 
memhers ;, ſo that there was Hardly a ſociety 
which had not its particular hiſtary er, 
Ofiris.and lfis, thoug . deities were 
i n ev rt of Egy on, unĩ- 
51 Gere ak ray, Gm 2 gods and 
men, rm yet adbred by. ſome focieties of 
prieſts ;— from the ſame motives, indeed, 
which eſtabliſhed, in Greece the worthip of 
Hatred, the Furies, &c. &c —mnmd i in Rome, 
tlie worſhip of Fever. 
The chief priefts of Egypt nevet thought 
the worſhip of the terreſtrial divinities of pre- 
Judicial conſequence to their religion: and 
thetefore they had given liberty to every ſo- 
4 5 ſubordinate to their, own, to form what 

erent ſyſtems of that worſhip they * 
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and the particular opinions on thaſe gods were 
the objects of the ſecret myſteries of each claſs, 
who never dc pn them nn. 
nor to the 

There was — leſs uniformity with regard 
to the number of theſe, deities. Diodorus, 
from the information of the prieſts of whom 
he had made inquiries, . or from the records 
which he had conſulted, counts thirteen ter- 
reſtrial gods but Herodotus gives us a dif- 
ferent number, on the authority of the prieſts 
with whom be had converſed. One — 
likewiſe ſuppoſe, from the names which he 
affixes to them, that Diodorus and he ſpoke 
of different deities. 

We find, in the ancient Chronicle, that 
the claſs of terreſtrial gods conſiſted of fifteen 
families of heroes, named Cynici, Circuli. The 
author of that Chronicle, who is unknown to 
us, wrote from the opinion of a particular ſo- 
ciety; and the records which aſſiſted Mane» 
tho in writing his hiſtory, reckon only nine 
terreſtrial deities, or demi-gods; as it appears 
by a liſt of them, drawn out by an — 
orief of the firſt claſs, in the n 80 
author. Sanchoniathon com — theſe 
deities in the general name of Cabiri, which 
he took from a particular ſociety, not imme- 
diately referred to bere; and he makes them 
ſeven in number; joining, indeed, to the 
rank of their claſs, Orus, or Eſculapius, whom 
he denominates the brother of the Cabiri. 

This particular name of Cabiri, which hg 


1 — mn, gods, ſcems to have 
13 | been 


that 
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been adopted by many ſocieties. The hiſto- 
rians who mention 5e gods, give ſome of 
them different names from thoſe” of Sancho- 
niathon. They do not even agree with him 
in their number. But it appears, that the 
ſociety of prieſts, who were the miniſters of 
the temple iel was dedicated to''thoſe deities 
at Memphis, limit to cheir claſs, Menes, whom 
they call Sydvc, or Ofiris; Ammon, or Amoi, 
called Jupiter by the Greeks; and thoſe of their 
ſons, whoſe merit had been 8 diſtin- 
guiſhed, | 1 Neno 

The temple which le erected to theſe 
deities at Memphis, was very ancient; and 
all the Egyptians, eſpecially the Memphites, 
reſpected it in proportion as they had been 
taught to venerate its gods. Their ſtatues 
were placed in the ſanQuary, which was ac- 
ceſſible to the prieſts 6 
profaned it, by entering! it after he had con- 
quered Egypt. That furious king, who was 
even more impious than he was avaricious and 
cruel; more an enemy to the religion of the 
Egyptians, than to the Egyptians themſelves; 
maſſacred the prieſts throughout Egypt, broke 
open all the temples, the moſt facred parts of 
the ſanctuaries, and butchered the gods. 1 
wis"in" conſequence of this diſorder and tu- 
molt, that many of the ſecrets of the different 
ſocieties were divulged. SU! 

The whole ſyſtem of the Egyptkan religion, 
however, was far from being diſcovered, Tt 
has indeed never been known, as we bare! be- 
fore obſerved. As that ſyſtem chiefly exiſted 
in the memory of the prieſts, to whom it = 

ue: 
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ſucceſſively confided, it periſhed with them, 
with the books of the Second Mereury, and 
with thoſe of other writers of the nation, moſt} 
of which were loſt and burned during the 
wars which followed the conqueſt of Camby- 
ſes. The ſurviving monuments, however, 

rove that the different ſocieties of prieſts had 
formed ſyſtems concerning the Deity, and 
their terreſtrial gods. Their ſentiments were 
yet more various on the divinity of their ani- 
mal gods. The reader will not have forgotten 
that this branch of their idolatry had many 
prineiples. If they were warmly intereſted 
for an animal, whoſe repreſentation they had 
followed on the day of a victory, they were 
as zealous for many others which were uſeful 
22 Thus thoſe animals, reſpected by 
rſtition, were ſoon deified, and the prieſts 
the loweſt claſſes were ee ted to —_— 

a their altars.  / | 
_ "Perhaps Iſis herſelf had belt ſuggeſted 46 
them theſe deifications, by requiring of all 
the ſocieties of the prieſts, to whom ſhe pre- 
tended to confide the body of Ofiris, that they 
ſhould pay to an animal that each of them 
ſhould conſecrate to him, the ſame reſpect 
which they did to Oſiris; and that they ſhould 
inter that animal, when he died, with the 
ſame funeral rites with which they had ho- 
noured the god. But if the prieſts of the ani- 
mal gods adored them, the prieſts of the o- 
ther claſſes deemed them mere repteſentati- 
ons, which indicated — — 
when the funerals of the heroes, or terreſtrial 
Ile 2 | * 4 gods, 
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gods, ſhould be renewed, to whom they had 
donſcerated thoſe animals, after the example 
of the prieſts of Qfiris, 

＋ he prieſts of theſe gods had theic myſteries, 
which they confined to their. own affemblies, 
in amitation of the prieſts of the firſt claſſes, 
If ſome of them, more ſenſible than the-reſt, 
ſaw theſe divinities in their proper light, and 
only worſhipped them in appearance, to ſe- 
cure the advantages of a lucrative office ; it is 

bable that the greater number of them 

la —— the ſuperſtitious opinions of the 

ple ; opinions which inſinuate themſelves 

hne bh but deeply, and often infect the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed ranks of ſociety. 

The dodrine of the Metempſychoſis, which 
authorized the worſhip of the terreſtria} gods, 
warranted likewiſe the adoration which was 
paid to the animal deities, by their prieſts, 
Some claſſes believed that, when Oſiris died, 
his ſoul paſſed into the body of a bull, named 
Apis, which was not engendered, but ſprung 
from the divine operation of the celeſtial fire: 
ad that, on the death of that bull, the, foul 
af Oſiris tranſmigtated into the body of ano- 
ther. The bulls which were thus honoured, 
vere all marked alike, The divipity of Apis 
was ſupported by other fables. 

At Heliopolis, Ofiris was worſhipped under 
the form of another bull, named Mnevis ; but 
the prieſts of Apis inſiſted, that he way only 
emitled to worſhip as the father. of Apis. 

From the general tenet that the deren 
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tually to mankind, often toak the — 
of the animals, many of the prieſts thought 
they adored one of thoſe gods in the animal 
from which their countrymen received moſt 
advantage. Weaker motives determined other 
claſſes to adopt ſuch deifications. They like- 
wiſe paid religious reſpect to thoſe animals, 
whaſe ſpoils ſerved mankind inſtead of cloth 
ing. — were the dreſs of theit moſt celebrated 
heroes. For, ſaid they, the heroes always 
choſe for that purpoſe, the ſkin of the animal 
whole courage! they were ambitious _ imi- 


The inſtinckt of animals, which Geſt — 
priſes us, and then fixes our attention, their 
wonderful art, and their foreſight, attracted 
the veneration of the Egyptians. They be- 
lieved that they poſſeſſed ſome faculties in 

oommon with tho god and that they-were 
deſtined by them to give oracles to mankind. 
Many of the prieſts, on account of their aſto- 
niſhing properties, ranked them with the 
gods; while others deemed thera. '{ycabols of 
dinning | $i ont 1 bad gel ii: n 

All religions have had "their ail, and 
contemplative profeſſors; and ſuch 
larly were the Egyptian prieſts, from — 
ture of their offices, ''Thoſe among them, 
in any of the claſſes who were moſt addicted 
to contemplation: and myſtery, daily multi- 
ied the objects of worſhip, if not — good 
nſe, with great ſincerity; and in 


on the attributes of the gods —— they 


enen the ideas of the fiſt 
mythq- 


1 
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mythologiſts, pions chimeras of their om 
imagination; which were only adopted by 
there own claſſes. 4 id. p. 196. et Jr. 


SOL 09 VT SHIITE 


THE ELEPEANTOMACHL 


The wee ever pod were a part of the 
Achiopian nation. Their name ſignifies 
Hunters of elepbants. The country Which 
they inhabited was full of oaks, and other 
great trees; they mounted the higheſt, to diſ- 
eover the tracks and retreats of the elephants. 
They did not attack thoſe animals when they 
were in companies; becauſe then they had no 
hopes of ſucceeding; But when they were alone, 
the Elephantomachi aſſailed them with ſur- 
priſing intrepidity. When the elephant paſſed 
the tree upon which the Elephantomachus 

watched him, the latter jumped down, ſeized: 
him by the tail, and twiſted his legs about 
his left thigh. Then taking from his ſhoul- 
der an axe extremely ſharp,” and light enough 
to wield with ' eaſe, he — it into the — 
. s ham, mn he had cut u r its ten- 

Leone 

Their und and attention were very preat 
in this exerciſe; for it terminated either in 
the death of the animal or of the mah, Some- 
times when the ſine ws of the elephant were 
thus cut, unable to move farther, he fell down 
upon the ſpot; and ſtifled the man under him. 
Sometimes he puſhed him againſt a ſtone or a 
tree till he cruſhed him to pieces. At other 
e. elephant, galled the pain, did not 

ofliyin meditate 


Sede againſt his aſſailants, Per ran 
acroſs the plains, till the man who ching® to 
him, friking him continually*inthe'fame part; 
cut his finews, and brought him to the 2 — 
When the elephant had fallen, all the Ele- 
phantomachi came upon him, and though - he 
Was yet alive, cut off his fleſh, and ate the 
hinder parts. 
Some of their neighbours hunted the ele- 
phant without endangering their lives; and 
their art was commonly more ſucceſsful than 
the violent attack of the Elephantomachi. 
After the elephant has eaten, ſays Diodorus'Si- 
culns, he goes to fleep, which is not the cuſtom 
of the other quatrupeds.” As he cannot bend 
his knees, and conſequently cannot lie down 
upon the ground} ; he is under a neceſſity of ret 
eng gainſt a tree when he wants to take 
As the elephant often reclines againſt 
ay ſame tree he makes it diſtinguiſhable” by 
his bruiſing of the branches, and by his dung; 
Beſides, the Prints of His feet are ſo viſible, 
that the hunters" wete eaffly guided by them 
tothe ſpot where the elephant had flept.” When 
they found the tree, they ſawed it cloſe to'the 
ground, leaving it büt a weak hold, Effacing 


then all the traces of their fett, they fle as 


faſt as they could, leſt the elephant Moni re- 
turn and fee them. In the evening, when the 
elephant had taken his food, he repaired to 
his uſual place of repoſe. But he no foonet 
leaned againſt the tree than be fell, and 
brought it to the ground with him. "Thus 


fatally deceived, he lay on his back or on his 
ſide 


aud killed the elephant. They pitched their 
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fide all the night ; for he was unable to riſe, 
from, the peculiar make of his legs, At break 
of day, — who had ſawed — tree, returned, 


tents around him; and did not quit the place 
10 NG had conſumed their prey, _ 


Diop. S1CUL. p. 112, 113. 


THE: ESTYANS, 


We are certain that the Eſtyans inhabited 
the country which is now termed Ducal Pruſ- 
fs. Their manners and their dreſs were the 
ſame with thoſe of the Suevi: but their lan» 
— a 1 3 
er wWw were 
zealouſly 7 to 1. ion, diſ- 
tinguiſhed — 5 a by wea e fi 
of a a wild-boar,. which _— 12 — * 
inviolable, eee — 
in the midſt of their enemies. 
Tbe Eſtyans 3 arms. Their 
we were. genera 8. 
themſelves tn — og i a rema — — 
able diligence, when we recollect the common 
— of the Germans. They even 
ſearched the boſom of the ſea, for amber, 
with which they alone ſup pplicd foreigners, 
Sometimes they found it on the coaſt, They 
called it Glès; 9 theſe barbarians were ig- 
norant of its nature and a rs and never in- 


quired into them. They upon it. as 
ile rfl of th — je ſought not i forit till 


made it an 
| „ ance 


ir kene 
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article of traffic.” They made no ufe of 
themſelves in the time of Tacitus. 'Thie) 
Id it to the Romans in its rude ſtate ad 
od it; and were aftonithed at the prie 
which they IE them for ſt. wy 
cl r. br Menü. O Ortung 
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e Ethiopians, properly. ſo called, inha- 
1 17755 of properly. Ansient authors 
ve us the following . eee 
Keio of this people. ee bs +." 
The laws: of the Rehiopiaxc, - 07-8081 

he Ethiopians had many laws which werd 
very different from thoſe of other nations: 


eſpecially their -Jaws relating to the election of 
The priefts choſe the moſt 
mew of their body, and drew a large circle 
around them which they were not 10 paſũ. 
A prieſt entered the circle; running; and jump 

ing, like an-Agipan or a ſatyy.”- He of they 
— in the circle whis! fiſt 
oatehed hold of the prieft;: was immediately 
declared king ; and all the people pai® him 
hamage, as 4 - entruſted wick the g 
vernment of a- nation by Divine Providewe; 
The new elected king immediate) began vg 
live in the manner which wa preſcribed” t@ 
bim by the laws; In alt things he exactly 
followed the cuſtoms of — abeds 
a moſt rigid attention to the rules eſtabliſhed 
from the origin of the nation in diſpenſiag 
rewards: and puniſhments! Phe king eb 
not order a ſubject to be put to death, _ 


$24 


_- 
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he had been capitally convicted in 71 0 
ice. Bot, an F. A hp 
780 him hie ſignal of The ori 
pal then yt ie ſelf up 15 55 have. = 
was his own exccuioner. lt was not per: 
mitted him t fly. to a neighbouring country, 
and Tubſtitute baniſhment for deat ; a relaxa- 
tion of the cigour of the law with, which cri- 
mipals were indul; ged in Greece. , 
We bi ve 4 remarka 900 Ie anecdote behüte to, 
the preſent ſubſect.— An Ethiopfan havik! 
mel the fiend of" Gar which was ſent Ki 
from the king, and intending to take refup 
in a foreign cuntry, his mother, who ſuſ- 
— threw her girdle ahout his 
peek: (without bis — ta defend im / 
ho and ſtran gled aim Left, ſaid 
van ſon ſhould have brought; a greater 
L miny upom bis family by: this flight, 
—— erime andchis ſentence were We have 
geteert nude; y ipforraation-with-qe- 
gad to the ath ei many of their kings. 
Fhe prieſts oſ Meroꝭ had aequitedigreat power 
there. Thoſe prieſl, wheno they:! Pate 
proper diſpatched 4) courien to hel king, to 
ordet him to die. The was commiſ⸗ 
ſioned to ——— it Was the will of the 
gods; and that it would be the moſt / hei noliʒ 
of chimes to oppoſe an order which came from 
them.. o They nadded many other reaſons, 
which eaſily deluded; ſimp —.— who were 
blisded by the -nreiidicer viinhe which ancient 
cuttoms darken the mind, and bo had not 


as +nough in thoſe vojuſt! com- 
15 n0ʃ0. bnob 03 zug zd o Poidul s 7 mands. 
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mands. In fact, their firſt Kings ohe yd theſe 
gloundleſs deſpotical bende reh though they 
were, only, conſtraiged to ſuch .obedignes; hy 
their own , ſupegſtition. Etgamenes, wies 
reigned 1 in the time of Ptolemy the Second, 
and who was inſtructed in the philoſophy of 
the Greeks,. was the firſt who had the courage 
to ſhake of this iniquitous" and facerdotal yoke. 
Having formed a reſolution which was ttuly 
worthy of 4 king, he led an army againſt 
Meroe, Where in more ancient times, was the 
Ethiopian temple of Goldi: He put all- the 
2 the ſord, and Atſoituted a new "wdrs 
J «20305017 +10 mo H H; et ants 
r The Atienda of the kingihed impoſed on 
themſelves a very ſingulan law, which was in 
_— - the 3 —_— Ne When 
eir ſovereign the uſe of any part of 
his body, by y malady, or by:ady-other — 
they —— — 
deetning it, fot inſtance, ſhameful to walk 
ſtraight after: lame king. They thought it 
abſurd not to ſhare with him corporat ãn on 
veniencies; ſince we are hound by the ties of 
mere friendſhip to participate the misfortanes 
and proſperity of our friends. It as even cuſ- 
tomary among them to die with their kings, 
which they thought a glorious teſtimony of 
their conſtant loyalty. Hence the ſubjects 
of an Ethiopian king were very attentivelto 
bis and their common preſervation; and-there- 
fore it was extremely difficult and e 


to form a conſpitacy againſt him. 1194s 
ezitui! 0 Theſe 
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Theſe were the laws ahd' cuſtoms of the 
Erhiopians who lived in the and who 
inhabi66@ the "and of Meror, and thar pat 
of Ethiopia which was adjacent to Egypt. 

bee 907 e "Prov. Src: p. rot, 102. 
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2 5 0 1 odp of the Ehiopians, — 
The Ethiopians had very particular cere- 
uns in their funerals. After having ſultod 
the bodies, they placed them in a niche with 
glaſs before it: the niche they Ter dpon 2 
pillar: thus the bodies were expoſed to view, 
This is the account of Herodotus. But Cteſias 
afſerts, that he is miſtaken. Hei admits that 
the bodies were ſalted but he fays they were 
not expoſed to view, as Herodotus relates 
For as they were ſalted on fire, the arunce 
of their: living form was greatly changed. 
He ſays the body was put into: hollow ſta- 
tue of gold which reſembled the deceaſed: 
and that ſtutue wag placed dm the niche, and 
ſeom abiough the glaſd. But it was only the 
temains of the' richeſt Ethiopians that were 
thus honoured. The bodies of the next claſs 
werercontainediin ſilver ſtatues; the poor were 
enſhrined in ſtutues of — her There 
vras great plenty of glaſs in ia : people 
ef the meaneſd olrenrſtanees eight archaſe 
it there. ; 10 
- Herodotus informb uy, that: do! neared te- 
kaions of the dead kept the niehe a year in 
their - ws and offered: facrifices rote 
291416 ruits 
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fruits during that time, to their deceaſed 
friend. And at the end of the year, they fixed 
the niche in a place ſet apart for the parpoſe, 
near their town. 

Bid. p. 72, 73. HERoDOT. lib. iii. c. 24. 


o the hieroglyphical charafters of the Ethia- 


pans. 


Some of theſe characters reſembled different 
28 of animals; others, the extremities of 
the human body; and others, mechanical in- 
ſtruments. Thus their writing was compoſed 
of an aſſemblage of characters, the ſignification 
of which long practice had engraved in their 
memory. If they drew the figure of a kite, a 
crocodile, a ſerpent, or of any part of the human 
body; as of an eye, a hand, a face, or of any 
other part; thoſe figures bad general, and par- 
ticular ſignifications. The kite, by an eaſy 
metaphor, denoted ſwiftneſs ; the crocodile; 
whatever was miſchievous; the eye fignified'a 
guardian of juſtice, and whatever defends the 
body. Among their other ſigns, the right 
hand, with the fingers extended, expre d 
abundance of the neceſſaries of life; the left 
hand ſhut indicated ſtrict c’ οemy. Many 
other parts of the body, and many inſtru- 
ments, had, in like e diſtinct ideas an- 
nexed to them. The Echiopians carefully 
inveſtigated the meanings of thoſe figures, and 
imprinted them in their minds by long appli- 
cation. Hence, at firſt fight, they knew their 
ſignification. Props SIE, p. 107. 
Vor. I. 2 Cuſtoms 
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5 Cuſtoms of ſome ſavage Ethwpians, 


There were many other Ethiopian nations, 
ſome of which cultivated the tracts on each 
fide of the Nile, and the iſlands in the middle 
of it; others inhabited the provinces border- 
ing on Arabia; and others lived more towards 
the center of Africa. All theſe people, and 
among the reſt, thoſe who were, born on the 
banks of the river, had flat noſes, black ſkins, 
and woollen hair, They had a very ſavage 
and ferocious appearance; they were more 
brutal in their cuſtoms than in their nature, 
They were of a dry aduſt temperament : their 
nails in length reſembled claws; they were 

2 of the arts which poliſh the mind: 
their language was hardly articulate; their 
voices were ſhrill and piercing. As they did 
not endeavour to render life more commodious 
and agreeable, their manners and cuſtoms were 
very different from thoſe of other nations. 
When they went to battle, ſome were armed 
with bucklers of ox's hide, with little javelins 
in their hands; others carried crooked darts; 
and others took bows of four cubits in length, 
which they bent with the foot. When theſe 
archers had ſhot all their arrows, they fought 
with clubs. They took their wives with 
them to war, whom they obliged to enter upon 
military ſervice at a certain age. The women 
wore rings of copper at their lips. 

Some of theſe people went without cloth - 
ing. Sometimes they threw about them what 
they happened to find, to ſhelter themſelves 

da.) 8 ftom 
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from the burning rays of the ſun. Some cut 
off a ſheep's tail, and faſtened it betwixt their 
thighs to cover their nakedneſs ; others uſed 
a piece of ſkin for the ſame purpoſe, Some 
wrapt round the half of their bodies a fort of 
girdles made of hair; for nature in this coun- 
try did not afford the ſheep a clothing of wool. 
With regard to their food, ſome lived upon 4 
certain fruit, which grew ſpontaneouſly in 
marſhy places: ſome ate the tendereſt ſhoots 
of trees, which were defended by the large 
branches from the heat of the ſun ; and others 
ſowed Indian corn and lotos. Some of them 
lived only on the roots of reeds. Many ſpent 
a great part of their time in ſhooting birds; 
and as they were excellent archers, their bow 
ſupplied them with plenty. But the greater 
part of this people were ſuſtained by the fleſh 
of their flocks, 59790 

The people who inhabited the country 
above Meroe, made remarkable diſtinctions 
among their gods. Some, they ſaid, were of. 
an eternal and incorruptible nature, as the 
Sun, the Moon, and the univerſe; others, 
having been born among men, had acquired 
divine honours by their virtue, and by the 
good which they did to mankind,” They 
worſhipped Iſis, Pan, and particularly Jupiter 
and Hercules, from whom they ſuppoſed they' 
had received moſt benefits. But ſome Ethio- 
pians believed that there were no gods; and 
when the ſun roſe, they fled into their marſhes, / 


execrating him as their cruelleſt enemy. ö 
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T Theſe Ethiopians differed ' likewiſe' frony 
other nations in the honours which they paid 
to their dead. Some threw their bodies into 
the river, thinking that the moſt honourable 
ſepulture. Others kept them in their houſes 
in niches with glaſs before them, They. 
thought that their children would be ſtimu- 
lated to virtuous deeds by the fight of their 
anceſtors; and that grown people, by the 
ſame objects, would retain their parents in 
their memory. Others put their dead. bodies 
into coffins of earthen ware, and buried them 
near their temples, To ſwear with the hand 
hid upon a corpſe, was their moſt ſacred and 
inviolable oath. 

The ſavage Ethiopians of ſome diſtricts 
gave their crown to him who of all their na- 
tion. was beſt made. Their reaſon for that 
2 was, that. the two firſt gifts of 

caven were monarchy: and a fine perſon, In 
other territories, they conferred the ſove- 
reignty on the moſt vigilant ſhepherd ; for 
he, they alleged, would be the moſt careful 
guardian of his ſubjects. Others choſe the 
richeſt man for their king; for he, they 
thought, would have it moſt in his power 
to do good to his ſubjects. Others again 
choſe the ſtrongeſt; eſteeming thoſe moſt 
worthy of the firſt dignity, who were ableſt to 
defend them in battle. 

There was in Lybia, and near the Nile, a 
very fine country. which produced a great 
quantity of fruits of every kind. oy gh 
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high plants which grew in the marſhes, ſhaded 
the inhabitants from the heat. The Africans 
and the Ethiopians were continually at war 
for this territory. It abounded with elephants, 
which, according to ſome authors, came thi- 
ther from the Higher Lybia, attra&ed by the 
excellent paſturage. However that may be, 
there were in this country extenſive marſhes 
full of herbs of all forts, and a kind of reeds 
of which the elephants were ſo fond, that 
when they had once taſted them, they conti- 
nbedin the marſhes till they conſumed the 
food of the inhabitants. It is not ſurpriſin 
ſays Diodorus Siculus, that ſhepherds f. we 
dwelt in tents, and deemed the moſt fertile, 
and convenient ſpots their country, ſhould re- 
pair to thoſe matthes, which drew theſe ani- 
mals from a conſiderable diſtance, where they 
Wwinted food and water, and where the ſun 
withered the produQtions of the earth, 

We are told by ſome authors, that in ſavage 
Ethiopia there was an infinite number of ſer- 
pents of an extraordinary ſize. They fought 
the elephants near the ſtanding waters. They 
attacked the elephants with great impetuoſity, 
and twiſted themſelves ſo cloſely and fo longs 
about his thighs, that he fell down, harraſſed 
out and benumbed. As he was onable to riſe 
again, they eafily deyoured him. But if their 
firſt aſſault failed, and the elephant fled to- 
wards the river, they never purſucd him. They 
avoided flat ground, and lived at the foot of 


mountains, and in caverns deep eriough forthe 
W of their bodies. Did. p. 102, 103, 104. 
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Of the mines fituated betwixt Egypt, Ethiopia, 
| and Arabia. 1 Fea 
In the confines of theſe. three provinces, 

there were mines of different metals, eſpe- 
cially of gold, which were wrought with great 
labour and expence. For the earth there was 
of a black and hard nature ; and was likewiſe 
interſected with veins of a marble ſo white and 
ſhining, that no other ſubſtance. exceeded its 
luſtre. There the ſuperintendents . of the 
mines directed the moſt rigorous of human la- 
bours. The king of Egypt ſometimes ſent 
thither thoſe who had been convicted of 
crimes, with their whole families; priſoners 
of war; thoſe who had incurred his reſent- 
ment, or who had ſunk under agcuſations true 
or falſe; in a word, all thoſe who had been 
condemned to priſon. Thus their puniſhmept 
yielded him a great revenue. 
Thoſe unhappy men, who were very/nu- 
. meraqus, were all chained by the foot, and 
condemned to the ſevereſt labour, from which 
they could entertain no hopes of eſcaping. 
For they were guarded by foreign ſoldiers, 
who ſpoke a language 1 theirs, 
and whom, therefore, they could not move by 
entreaties. When the earth which contained 
the gold was faund extremely hard, they 
| ſoftened it with fire; and then broke it up 
with repeated ſtrokes of the pick-axe, and 

' with other inſtruments. An overſeer, who 
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their work. The moſt robuſt of the labourers 
broke the ſtones with great hammers. As 
the veins of the metals ran in many flexures, 
and as the labourers were to dig in lines colla- 
teral with thoſe flexures, they had lamps tied 
to their foreheads, to enlighten them in the 
dreary regions of darkneſs. Thus they made 
their way through hard and obſtinate ſub- 
ſtances, often obliged to change one painful 
poſture for another. They wrought night 
and day, forced by the menaces and blows of 
their guards, 1 ealvires4 
The children went into the openings which 
the labourers had made in the rocks, and 
brought ſmall pieces of them to the entrance 
of the mine. The men of about thirty years 
of age took thoſe ſmall pieces and beat them 
in mortars with an iron peſtle, till they were 
as ſmall as millet-ſeed. The women and the 
old men received thoſe particles; and put 
them under ſtones which were placed in or- 
der, to bray them. Then, two or three to 
a ſtone, . they beat the meaſure which was 
given them, to a duſt as fine as flour, | Theſe 
miſerable ſlaves were objects of extreme com- 
paſſion: they could take no proper care of 
their bodies, nor had they wherewithal to 
cover their nakedneſs. For no indulgence was 
ſhowed to old men, or women, to the fick, 
or to the maimed. They were all obliged to 
labour with all their ſtrength ; till exhauſted 
with cruelty and fatigue, they dropped down 
dead. The unhappy people had no hope but 
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in death ; their horrible ſituation made them 
dread. a long life. 

ee maſters having collected the duſt 10 

uſt mentioned, — On the work in 
——— manner: They ſpread it up- 
on — boards ſomewhat floping, and wet 
them with a good deal of water. The par- 
ticles of earth were carried off by the water, 
as it ran down the board; the gold, by reaſon 
of its weight, remained. After this waſhing, 
which was often repeated, they rubbed the 
particles for ſome time betwixt -their hands, 
They then wiped them with little ſpunges, 
which took off the earth that retnained; and 
thus nothing was left but pure gold. Other 
workmen, having weighed and meaſured 
this gold, put it into earthen pots. They 
put into the ſame pots, in a fixed proportion, 
fome lead, ſome falt, a little tin, and flonr of 
barley. They then turned the whole into co- 

and cloſe veſſels, which they kept five 

days and five nights in a heated furnace, 
When the veſſels were cool, no remains of the 
other ſubſtances were to be found in them.— 
The gold was thoroughly purified, with yery 
1 diminution, Bid p. 105, 106. 


THE FENNI 


Tacitus ſays, he knows not whether he 
ſhould; make the Fenni Germans or Sarmati- 
ans. Whether they were of the one nation or 


of the other, nothing can be imagined more 
ſavage than the Fenn. were ; nothing more 


{qualid 
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ſqualid than their pov poverty. They had no 
arms, ho horſes, no houſes': 5 ſleins of 
beaſts were their clothing; the earth was 
their bed; and often the graſs their food. 
Their only offenſive © reſource, was arrows 

dinted with bone, for want of iron. | 
Pad no other houſes than branches of trees in- 
terwoven. To their ſhelter their old men 
and children retired at night.— In this 
but independent manner of living, they thought 
their lot more happy than if they had built 
houſes, 'cultivated lands, and been agitated 
with the anxiety of other mortals, with — 
hope of gaining, and theſfear of loſing. 80 
ſituated, ſays Tacitus, as to defy the avirich 
of men, and the wrath of the gods, they had 
gained that arduous pinacle, to which philo- 
ſophy finds it fo difficult to aſcend they 
were independent, and they had no wants. 
TACIT. DE MORIB. GERM. e. 46. | 


THE FRANKS.” _ 
The manners of the Franks devel been. 
tranſmitted to us by many authors who were 


the contemporaries of that people, and whe 
give the TY account hos them. ju 


| | Ax re 1. "” 
The ftature of the Franks, according to S- 
4150 Apollinaris, was tall: their complex- 


ions were fair; their eyes were blue. Their 
veſts, 
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veſts, that reached not lower than the knee, 
were ſo tight, that their ſhape was very diſ- 
tinguiſhable When they wore them. From 
their early years they were trained to the art 
of war. They, were ſo dexterous in taking an 
aim, that they always hit their mark; and fo 
ſwitt of foot, that they were almoſt as ſoon 
g their enemies as the javelins which they 
lanched. Their valouc was ſo innate, and 
ſo determined, that it never was damped. by 
numbers, .nor by the moſt alarming dangers. 
The ancient preface of Herold, which is 
prefixed to the manuſcript of the Salic Law, 
taken from the abbey of Fulde, and ſuppoſed 
to be older than Clovis, deſcribes the Franks 
as a people in whom were united the graces 
of face and perſon, with vigour of body, A 
nation hardy, continues that author, ambiti- 
ous, enterprizing, always in motion and action, 
and who made it their glory (as Agathias too 
deſcribes them) to ſeek, in remote countries, 
dangers worthy of their valour. The ſea 
could not ſet bounds to their enterpriſes ; and 
they juſtified by their happy temerities, adds 
the panegyriſt Eumenius, their uſual boaſt ; 
— that there were no routes unknown, nor 
impervious to determined valour. Hence, be- 
fore their victories in Gaul, thoſe rapid inva- 
ions, thoſe hardy expeditions, in which, ſome- 
times by land, and ſometimes in light barks, 
they penetrated into Italy, into Spain, and 
even. to the innermoſt parts of Aſia, as we are 
informed by Vopiſcus. R f 
„„ cd eo The 
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The Romans, who were maſters of Gaul, 
waged an obſtinate and bloody war with them, 
to oblige them to acknowledge the authorit 
of the empire. Rome was ſo intoxicated wit 
power, that ſhe deemed her neighbours rebels 
whenever they aſſerted their natural liberty. 
As the nature of the Franks deteſted the yoke 
of foreign dominion, they reſiſted, with almoſt 

unparalleled courage, the numerous and well- 
diſciplined armies of the enemy. They tri- 
umphed, many times, over the maſters of the 
world. But they were not yet conquerors, on 
a plan of enlarging their tertitories. Of the 
charms and the glory of dominion they had no 
idea. They acknowledged no place for their 
country but that where they could enjoy their 
liberty; and they were only ardent to conquer 
that they might not be ſlaves. Wa 
The Romans, emboldened by ſucceſs, de- 
termined to attempt the conqueſt of Gaul, be- 
cauſe it was near to their own country, and 
extremely fertile. They covered the Rhine 
with their barks, from which they often land- 
ed on the coaſts of Gaul, and ravaged its rich 
provinces, before they could fix themſelves in 
the country. The Romans, and thoſe of the 
Gauls whom they had ſubdued, were often ſur- 
priſed by different parties of thoſe adventurers, 
young, fierce, and greedy of booty ;——who, 
by following the profeſſion of pirates and rob- 
bers, inſenſibly learned that of conquerors. _ 
Often conquerors, ſometimes conquered z 
but never deterred from fighting, and indiffe- 
rent to their defeat; after they had loſt a = 
Ce” | ne, 
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tle, they reſumed. their arms, with new fire, 
and grew again formidable, immediately after 
their bad ſucceſs.— A nation always armed, 
ſays the poet Claudian ; a nation which could 
Not endure, the name of peace; and which 
was united by an enthuſiaſtick zeal for free- 
dom. MM. DE VACAD. DEs.INSCRIP, ET 
BzIIL. LETT. tom. ii. p. 575. et ſeg. 
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0 the agriculture of the Franks, © 
This martial people, accuſtomed to a bene- 
ficial war, ſcarce. knew any other harveſts but 
thoſe which they. made ſword in hand, and on 
Roman ground. If we give credit, however, 
to the poetry of Claudian in his Eulogium on 
the noble qualities of Stilico, that Roman ge- 
neral, by the terror of his arms, at length 
obliged the Franks to improve their lands; and 
to convert their keen-edged ſwords into the 
peaceful inſtruments of agriculture, id. 
P · 177. *& $557 /; 


ARTICLE III. 
Of the babitanions of the Franks. 


Me are told by Procopius, that the Franks, 
before they conquered Gaul, dwelt near foreſts, 
and moraſſes, which ſerved them at once for 
fortreſſes and places of abode. And we learn 
from Sulpicius Alexander, the firſt of our 
hiſtorians, (ſome of whoſe fragments Gregory 
of Tours hath preferved) how the Roman ar- 
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my, which Quintinus commanded, was routed 
by its embarraſſment in thoſe foreſts, where 
the Franks, who were entrenched there, cut 
it to pieces. 

The Romans, ſays that author, entered 
thoſe vaſt foreſts, the ſolitude and filence of 
which infuſed terror into the ſoldiers. The 
enemy ſhowed themſelves at firſt but in ſmall 
numbers. The Romans purſued them with 
more ardour than prudence, and fell into am- 
buſcades or deep marſhes. All the Franks then 
appeared; and the Romans were ſoon ſur- 
rounded with an incloſure of trees, which the 
enemy had felled and diſpoſed for the purpoſe, ' 
The legions thrown into diſorder, unable to 
advance or to retreat, ſink under a ſtorm of 
arrows. All is confuſion, The diſmayed ſol- 
dier ſeeks his ſafety in flight; but which way 
ſoever he turns, he meets the Gauls or death. 
Heraclius tribune of the Jovinians, and the 
9 part of the principal officers, were 

ain, They who eſcaped the fury of the con- 
querors, owed: their complete ſafety to the 
night, and to, thoſe foreſts which had occa- 
fioned the defeat of the Romans. 

Their houſes, or rather their huts, built 
without art, and diſpoſed without order, com- 

ſed different cantons, which were governed, 
firs Gregory of Tours, by princes with 1 
hair; who were always choſen from the mo 
powerful, and nobleſt families, 7g. p. 578. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE IV. 
| Of the kings of the Franks. 


The regal authority was limited among the 
Franks. They were ſubject indeed to their 
ſovereigns; but thoſe princes themſelves were: 
ſubject to certain military laws, which they 
durſt not violate. And if we examine the ſuc- 
ceſſion of kings from Pharamond to Clovis, 
we ſhall find, that though they might be 
deemed abſolute ſovereigns by thoſe who heard 
of their ſurpriſing conqueſts, they were little 
more reſpected in their camp than as the gene- 
rals of victorious armies.— They ſhared the, 
booty taken in war, by lot, like private ſol- 
diers. * | | 

Thoſe who are converſant in the Hiſtory. 
of the Franks, know what happened to Clo- 
vis after the victory which he had gained over 
Siagrius the Roman ray" That prince, 
though as yet a Pagan, being deſirous to reſtore. 
to a biſhop, a ſacred veſſel which had been 
taken in a general pillage, begged of his. ſol- 
diers as a favour, Neat the veſſel might not be 
diſtributed with the reſt of the booty. But a 
fierce Frank, who deemed this pious liberali- 
ty of the prince, an encroachment upon the. 
rights of the army, ſtruck the veſſel with his 
battle-axe ;—and bade the king not think of 
diſpofing of any of the booty till he knew what 
was his ſhare, f - 
| Clovis, though hiſtory paints him of a fierce 
and terrible diſpoſition, ſeemed to overlook 
the inſult, when he thought he could not. 

* ſafely 
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ſafely retaliate.— He did not, at that time, 
exert his royal authority. He had recourſe 
afterwards to his military power; he killed 
the Frank in a review of the troops, pretend- 
ing that he was negligently and ill armed. 
hierry the firſt, or Theodoric, the fon of 
the ſame Clovis, and king of Auſtraſia, con- 
tinued inactive and indolent in his dominions, 
while the kings Childebert and Clotarius, his 
brothers, ravaged Burgundy, His ſoldiers, 
provoked at his lethargic mind, which diſho- 
noured their courage, and accuſtomed to war, 
by which they ſubſiſted, took arms themſelves, 
and declared to him, that if he would not put- 
himſelf at their head, and lead them to the 
Burgundian territories, they would march 
_ thither themſelves, and fight under the ſtan- 
dard of his brothers. A free and warlike peo- 
le, ſays Libanius ; who deemed themſelves 
in a ſtate of ſervitude, when their kings, or 
rather generals, reſtrained their valour. 
It does not however appear, that in thoſe 
laborious times, nor under our firſt kings, 
the Franks were avaricious of gold and filver. 
They were happily ignorant of the uſe and 
value of thoſe dangerous metals; and only 
health, ſtrength, courage, and liberty they 
counted deſirable poſſeſſions. Arms, horſes, 
ſlaves, and the proviſions of their enemies, 
were the principal objects of their enterpriſes 
and irruptions: and this warlike people, when 
they left Germany to ſubdue Gaul, took no- 
thing with them but ſteel to ſubdue that 


country, | | 1 ' 
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Remember“ (ſays Gregory of Tours, ad- 
+ hicaſelf to the reigning. king, the 
on of the great Clovis) “ that your 
<4 grandfather extended his n I 
« the-aid of gold and filver.” 

The only treaſure of the prince was the va- 
Jour of his {bldiers. - I am not now treating of 
thoſe times when the domains of the 
of 'the Franks, after their eſtabliſhment in 
Gaul, conſiſted of ſome royal ſeats ;—and when 
received tribute from the conquered na- 
tions. I ſpeak of the more fimple and hardy 
times, when all the Franks were a conquering: 
nation, ever jealous of their liberty ;—when 
they withheld every tribute except that of riſk- 
ing their perſons in war; and made their prince 
ſome cuſtomary, but voluntary preſents, when 
he was in the field, or when he held their ge- 
neral military aſſemblies 

The author'of the Chronicle of Hildeſheim, 
after having given an account of the different 
affairs that were diſcuſſed in thoſe great aſ- 
ſemblies, which were the parliament of the 

nation, adds: And then preſents were 
* made to their kings, according to the an- 

cent cuſtom of the Franks. 
The princes commonly diſtributed their 
own. horſes among their principal captains. 
Our kings had no other courtiers, nor mini- 
ſters; They admitted them to their table; 
they humanely partook with them the plea- 
ſures of ſociety; and hen they happily tem- 
pered familiarity with dignity, they feared no 
degradation of their royal perſons, - Im _—_ 
2 er 
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fered greatly in this part of their conduct from 
the Roman emperors of their times; I ſpeak 
of Arcadius and Honorius; princes who were 
always beſieged by a troop, of Eunuchs, and 
were inacceſſible to their manly ſubjects. 
They were hid, they were buried in the in- 
nermoſt receſſes of their palace, while the 
Franks were conquering their empire :—as if 
' ſolitude had rendered them more reſpectable; 
as if a king derived not glory from public life, 
from affability, and from action; but from the 
gloom, the auſterity, and the dotage of a cloi- 
ſter. But kings, on the contrary, aſſured 
of | their authority, from a conſciouſneſs of 
their valour, were happieſt when they were 
ſurrounded. by their ſoldiers. They approach- 
ed them with looks of regard and affection, 
Nothing is more frequent in our hiſtories than 
the title of gueſt of thoſe princes ;—and it was 
commonly the privilege of nobility, or the re- 
ward of courage, and of virtue, ſays the poet 
Claudian ; and Fortunatus, another poet, when 
he ſpeaks of a certain Conda, mentions with 
gratitude, the favour of his being admitted to 
the table of his ſovereign——a favour which 
he had obtained by the intereſt of Conda. | 

Gregory of Tours, treating of the affair of 
Pretextatus, biſhop of Rouen, who, after the 
death of Chilperic, came to complain to Gon- 
tran of the oppreſſive treatment which he had 
received from Fredegonde, adds, That the 
prince received that prelate kindly, and ad- 
mitted him to his table before he ſent him 
back to his Dioceſe. aas 
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The life of Saint Agilius an abbot, written 
by an anonymous author, but a contemporary 
of Gregory of Tours, ſpeaking of a nobleman 
of the Franks, named Anohald, relates, that 
he-was of a very illuſtrious family, the coun- 
ſellor and the gueſt of king Childebert. 

It was from theſe ancient captains that the 
maires of the palace, were choſen ; perſons in 
dignity ſuperior to private ſubjects, and differ- 
ing but little from ſovereigns. It is well 
known that among the Franks the crown 
was hereditary ;| but that nation only regarded 
valour in the choice of their generals; and our 
firſt: Franks had reſerved to themſelves the 
right of choofing the maire or the general, 
under whom they were to fight : which right 
was often confirmed by the authority of the 
ſovereign; as it was, by queen Nantilda, du- 
ring the minority of her ſon Clovis the Second, 

The royal dignity and the office of general 
were always ſeparate during the firſt race, ex- 
cept when a valiant king aroſe, and one ex- 

rt in the art of war; who would not truſt 

is arms in the hand of a perſon: that would 
have diſhonoured them by his want of courage; 
Hor with one who perhaps would have turned 
them againſt himſelf, if he had been of a bold 
and rebellious di ſpoſition. 17 

Merovius, a relation of Clodion, uſurped 
his crown; to the ſons of that prince he gave 
the territories which he had acquired by his 
ſword, in Belgic Gaul; and being maſter of 
the army, he formet a monarchy of his own 
conqueſts, His dangerous example taught 

0 Clovis, 
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Clovis, his. grandſon, policy; that prince 
united in his perſon the dignity of king, and 
the office of general. 1 am informed (ſays 
8. Remy to him in a letter) that you are 
the general of your own troops, and it well 
* befits a prince who is deſcended from ſuch 
* jlluſtrious captains, to appear at the head 
** of his army. id. p. 578. et ſig. 


ARTICLE V. 


Of the Maire of the palace among the Franks. 


Clotaire the Second, king of Neuſtria, or 
of weſtern France, having made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Burgundy, prevailed-with the-nobles of 
that kingdom by h | 
death of the maire Varnacarius, to ſuppreſs, 
in his favour, that eminent dignity which ri- 
valled the power of ſovereigns, 


We ſee by this example that the noblemen 


of each ſtate had the right of appointing to the 
office of maire whomſoever they choſe; and 
that nothing leſs than the policy and power 
of Clotarius, ho had conquered all Burgun- 
dy, could have induced the nobles of that 
country to/ſuppreſs the office during his reign, 
—But under his ſucceſſor, and irrevocably, 
from the-rejgn of Clovis the Second his grand- 
ſon, the royal dignity, and that of maire of 
the palace were ſeparated. The Franks con- 
tinued:firm in maintaining their right of ele&- 
ing him whom they thought moſt able to 
eommand-them, We have a remarkable proof 
of this right of election in the reign of Sigi- 
2th? A a 2 bert 


is artful policy, after the 
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bert the firſt king of Auſtraſia, and the uncle 
of Clotarius, l 


The grandees of their kingdom having 
elected for maire of the palace, a nobleman 


whoſe name was Chrodin, he generouſly re- 


fuſed the office; and his apology for his refu- 


ſal was, that moſt of the firſt men of the ſtate 


were his relations; and that he would be 
obliged, either to puniſh their vices, or par- 
tially and ſhamefully to overlook them. All 
the aſſembly equally admired his probity and 
his diſintereſtedneſs; and intreated him at 
leaſt to name one whom he thought worthy 
of that office. He gave the on anni to a 
young nobleman named Gogon, whom he had 


_ educated in his houſe, and of whoſe wiſdom 
and valour he had ſeen the moſt convincing 


proofs, He immediately took the arm of that 
young man, and put it round his own neck, 
as a mark of his dependence on him, and that 
he acknowledged him for his general and 
chief. | | 

Perhaps this ceremony, of which we have 
few examples in our hiſtory, was founded on 
an ancient cuſtom of the Franks, among whom, 
as we find in the old formulz, when a debtor 
became inſolvent, he gave himſelf up to his 


- creditor as his ſlave till he had payed all his 


debt: and to confirm his engagement he took 
the arm of his patron, and put it around his 
own neck ;—this ceremony inveſted, as it 
were, his creditor in his perſon, 


ls it not probable that the ceremony uſed 


by princes in making knights, came likewiſe 
| | from 


. 


* 
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from this cuſtom ?—that it ſignified that the 
knights became heir men, (for this was the 
language of ancient times) and that the princes 
acquired a particular right over their perſons 
and their arms? It is, however, very proba- 
ble, that Chordin meant to ſhew, by that ex- 
traordinary. ceremony, that he ſubmitted his 

rſon to the new maire, as to his ſuperior, 
Indeed, neither rank nor dignity exempted a 
Frank from obedience to a maire. The ar- 
mies, the finances, the government, dignities 
officers, were all at the diſpoſal of the maires; 
they were abſolute miniſters in peace, 
and independent generals in war. And at 
length, after a long abuſe of exorbitant power, 
to which abuſe human nature is very prone, 
they brought their conſtituents and maſters 
into their ſubjection, whoſe tyrants they had 
been before, rather than their ſervants. bid, 


p. 582," 583. 
ARTICLE VI. o 
Of the general aſſemblies of the Franks. 
Nothing leſs than the FN aſſemblies of 


the nation could balance ſo exceſſive an autho- 
rity. It was in theſe aſſemblies or general 
parliaments, from which our Hates are de- 
rived, that the Franks determined on peace 
or war, and even examined the different regu- 
lations which the prince or maire of the palace 
had publiſhed in their name. Thoſe ordi- 

nances, which in the beginning of the ſecond 
race, were termed Capitularies, had not the 
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force of law, and did not make a part of the 
body of the Salic laws, till they were approvs 
ed and admitted by the meeting and conſent 
of the whole nation. Such, ſays Charles 
1% the Bald; are the capitularies of the empe- 
1 rors, our father and grandfather, which 
the Franks have thought proper to acknow- 
* ledge for law, and ich out faithful ſub- 
« jects have determined, in a general aſſembly, 
f always to obſerve,” “ We inform all our 
„ ſubjects (lays Charlemagne, and Louis le 
© Debonnaire his ſon), that the capitularies 
« which we thought proper in the laft_year 
& to add to the Salic laws, with the nel es 
** of all the Franks, are no longer to be con- 
« ſidered as ſimple ordinances, but as invics 
& lable laws, incorporated with the Salic.“ 
Theſe famous aſſemblies, the conſent. of 
which was neceſſary to give the ordinances of 
the prince the force of law, were compoſed 
of the clergy and the nobility, the only claſſes 
which were then eſteemed liberal among the 
Franks, The biſhops were counted of the 
number of the grandees of the ſtate, of whom 
they were even deemed the principal. The 
hiſtorian of Dagobert, who ceded the kings 
dom of Auſtraſia to his elder fon, ſays, that 
the ceſſion was made with the conſent of the 
grandees or biſhops, and of the principal noble- 
men of the dh 24 . en 585, 


: 
. 
; * * 


ARTICLE 
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Of the Religion of the Franks. 


The Franks paid great deference to the mi- 
niſters of religion, from the example of their 
anceſtors. Hiſtory gives us little information 
concerning their form of worſhip, Gregory 
of Tours informs us, that they revered the in · 
nermoſt receſſes of their foreſts z and that they 
deemed that religious. horror which they felt 
in thoſe retired and awful places, a ſentiment 
of piety acceptable to the Deity. Undoubt- 
edly. fays that author, in the ſecond book of 
his hiſtory, the Franks knew not the true God: 
but they made repreſentations.of foreſts and 
ſtreams, which they worſhipped as deities. 
Perhaps they derived this groſs religion from 
the Germans. They had been miſled by cuſ- 
tom and prejudice ; and had ranked with im- 
portant truths abſurd errors, conſecrated by 
time, j 
The biſhops, from the time of the conver- 
fion of Clovis, were as much reſpe&ed and 
reverenced by the Franks, as the priefts of the 
falſe gods had been by the Germans. They 
were, like them, arbiters of the puniſhment of 
criminals. Charles the Bald, by his ordinance 
of the year 864-—wills that tholihops,l in con- 
junction with his officers, ſhould ſuperintend h 
cuſtomary puniſhments of uillaint and ſlaues, 
leſt they bould be inflicted ta exceſs. Theſe 
prelates were often judges even of dukes, and 
other nobles of the ſtata. We read in Gre- 
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gory of Tours, that Gontran king of Burgun- 
dy, was highly diſpleaſed with the conduct of 
the generals, whom he had ſent into Langue- 
doc, againſt the army of Leuvigilde king of the 
Viſigoths ; and that having determined to pu- 
niſn them, he appointed for their judges (in 
an affair purely military) four biſhops, to whom 
he added ſome lay lords to aſſiſt them in ex- 
amining the cauſe. When the ſame Gontran 
and his brother Sigibert king of Auſtraſia, 
were going to decide a quarre] which had a- 
riſen betwixt them, by arms, they agreed in 
the field, to leave the arbitration of their diſ- 
pute to the biſhops, and the other Ya 
men of the kingdom, Ibid. p. 585, 586. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Of the military affairs of the Fro 4 vo 


A Frank was a ſoldier al ways armed, —— 8 
ready to fight. They were not at all ſoftened 
by the arts of luxury; a happy cxemption, 
which we muſt not attribute to their modera- 
tion, but to their long- accuſtomed hardineſs 
of manners. They were all ſoldiers; war was 
their only profeſſion; and even after they 
embraced Chriſtianity, they were never with- 
out their arms but when they went to church, 
as: we learn from the ef of Charle- 
magne, | nn 

- They could. not, however, take their a arms, 
for the firſt time, from their own inclination. 
They were to receive them from their prince, 
Fre their general, or from ſome famous cap- 

| tain; 
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tain; which cuſtom was probably the origin 
of our ancient chivalry. The author of the 
life of Louis le Debonnaire, relates, that hat 
prince when he was yet young, viſited his 
father Chatlemagne, at the caſtle of Ingel- 
heim; and that he went with him thence to 
the caſtle of Renſbourg, whete he received 
from bis Bande, his ſword and his firſt ar- 
mour. | 

After this W ceremony, which raiſed 
a Frank to the honourable degree of a ſoldier, 
he incurred infamy if he quitted his buckler 
in a defeat; the reproach was grievous; and 
could only be expiated by bloody combats, ot 
by confiderable fines, impoſed by the Salic 
laws. It was equally ignominious in a foldier 
to abandon his peer or comrade in battle. 

The Franks marched to war by caritahs, 
The Tourangeots, ſays Gregory of Tours, the 
Poitevins, the Beſſins, the Manceaux, and the 
Mangevins, marched into Britanny, agathit 
Varoc, the ſon of Maclou. Thoſe 5525 
were commanded by centurions, Who wer 
their captains in war, and their judges in 
peace. Moſt of the ordinances of the Ring 
of the firſt race are addreſſed to thoſe 7 
rions. The cuſtom of thus — 90 
edicts to them, was brought by the Fran 
from Germany into Gaul, We are told by 
Beatus Rhenanus, that in the Palatinate, neil 
Heidelberg, there are ſome towns called Cent. 

graffen, 

The centurions took care to nn the 
ſpirit of their military aſſociations or frater- 

nities, 
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nities, by appointing relations and neighbours 
to the ſame- battalion, and by placing them 
near each other in battle. They were called 
BY and he who was convicted of having 

ſerted his companion, loſt his rank and his 
benefice 3.1 e. the portion of Salic and con- 
duered lands, which he held of the liberality 

of the prince, who had given it him as a teſti⸗ 
mony and reward of his valour. 

The infantry of the Franks was more nu- 
merous and formidable, and had a greater 
reputation than their cavalry. We ry in 
the Notice de I Entire, that the Salians, who 
ſerved in the Roman armies, were commanded 
by the general of the infantry. And Sido- 
nius Apollinaris informs us, that thoſe ſame 
Salians, who, according to the authority of 
the Abbe d'Urſperg, were deemed tbe wo 
and nobleſt men of the nation, had the appel- 
lation of Salians given them from their great 
agility and ſwiftneſs. And Gregory of Tours, 
peaking of a review, which Clovis made of 

his troo oops gives the Salians no other title than 
thoſe of phalanx, or infantry., _ 

The Franks, while they were marching. to 
battle, and while their officers drew them up 
in the field, inflamed the courage of one another 
by military ſongs, in which they celebrated the 
virtues of their ancient heroes. Charlemagne, 
as Eginhard, his hiſtorian, relates, made a col- 
lection of thoſe ſongs; and that author re · 
marks, that they then comprized all our 


hiſtory, and n the nobleſt actions of 
The 


our firſt kings. 
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The war-ſhqut ſucceeded the military ſongs. 
It was a cuſtom-which the Franks had brought. 
from Germany. There were two kinds of 


ſhouts; the general ſhout which the foldiers. 


gave with all their force, when they were go⸗ 
ing to charge; this was the ſhout, of the 
prince and of all the nation. There was like 


wiſe the ſhout of thoſe noblemen who.. bare. - 


the enſigns, and who ſerved. in the field, that 
all their vaſſals might follow their ſtandards, 
Mont-joye was the ſhout of all the Franks. 
Orderic Vitalis, who, I believe, is the firſt 


author that has mentioned it, exprefies. it in 


Latin eum gaudium. bid. p. 58 7. et. ſeg. 
| AR TI IE IX. | : 1 

Of fingle combat among the F ranks. 
Private combats were often intermixed 
with the general wars of the nation. The 
differences, were decided by arms, The indi- 


viduals revenged their mutual injuries, ſword. 
in hand. The whole family of the offended, 


perſon, and even his poſterity, were intereſted. 


in the reparation. The hiſtory of Gregory of 
Tours abounds with theſe private wars, which 


were termed Faidi; - thoſe againſt whom they 
were carried on, were called Faido/ ftom the 


German word Faid, which ſignified enmity. 
This barbarous and violent kind of juſtice 
(if it deſerves that name), this aſſociation of a 
whole family in avenging the cauſe of one 


perſon, paſſed from Germany to Gaul, where 


it prevailed for above fix hundred years, not- 
| withſtanding 
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| withſtanding the remonſtrances of our bifhops, 
and the Prohibitions of our kings. The 
Franks, bred” only to the profeffion of arms, 
and jealous of their libetty, could not be per- 
ſuaded to relinquiſn a cuſtom which they 
looked upon as the privilege of tbe nobility, 
and the characteriſtic of independence. If 
any one of the offended family found it ex- 
tremely dangeròus to purſue the revenge of 
wrongs received, the Salic law permitted him 
publicly to defiſt from that Paget war.; but 
the ſame law, at title the 63d , deprived him 
of the right of ſucceſſion, a0 of that of com- 
poſition, as one who had rendered himſelf a 


ſtranger in his own 1 7057 and to puniſh his 


palilanimity, -* Eid. p. 592, 593. 


AzxTICLE 2 


Of 0 among the B ranks. F: 


All crimes, except thoſe of high and petty 
treaſon, were expiated by fines. A part of 
thoſe fines went to the royal treaſury; and 
the reſt to the parties concerned, or to their 
heirs. Fourteen livres, for inſtance, were 
paid for a homicide; viz. three livres for the 
king's right, termed bannum dominicum, or fre- 
dum, from the German word rid, which fig- 
nifies bread, or reconciliation; and eleven 
livres for the reparation of the murder. This 
ſum, which was paid to the neareſt rela- 
tion of the deteaſed, was termed vergelta, 
a word compoſed of two German words, gelt, 
money, and weren to defend one's ſelf. Thoſe 

fines 
7 
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fines often enriched the family of thoſe who 
had been murdered. ** You are much obliged 
to me” (ſaid one Sicharius to Cramiſindus, 
at a riotous banquet) “ for having killed your 
relations: from the murdets I have com- 
* mitted, a good deal of wealth has accrued 
* to your family, which has conſiderably. re- 
« paired its decayed circumſtances.” This 
ſanguinary anecdote we have from Gregory of 
Tours, | | wait 

But the daughters of the deceaſed had no 
ſhare in theſe rights of compoſition; becauſe 
(fays Mr. Pithou) they were not fit to carry 
arms; and therefore they were incapable-to 
revenge the wrongs of their relations, The 
right of vengeance only belonged to men, and 
only to noble men, that is to ſay, to Franks, As 
they were bred to a continual uſe of arms, 
they avenged their cauſe ſword in hand; or 
they obliged their enemies to come to a legal 


compoſition, Bid. p. 593, 594. 
Ax TICIE XI. 5 
Of the military games among the Franks. 


When peace no longer permitted theſe 
warriors to ſignalize their courage againſt 
their private or national enemies; we find, 
that towards the beginning of the third race, 
they had recourſe to tournaments, to juſts; to 
amuſing, or violent combats; which were all 
ſo many images or repreſentations of war. 
Thoſe military games were invented by our 
anceſtors, to keep their knights continually 
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 habituated to the exerciſe of their arms. On 
the leaſt appearance of war, their prince al- 
ways found them ready to exchange their 
blunt lances for their keen ſwords. War was 
their occupation; and reſemblances of war 
were their pleaſures: they indulged even love 
and gallantry no farther than as they ſtimu- 
"lated them to hardy and noble enterprizes. 
They ſometimes appeared in the liſts with the 
livery of a lady, celebrated for her beauty, and 
for her virtue; often with devices, of which 
themſelves only knew the meaning; and ſome- 
times they entered the liſts in chains and fet- 
ters, which they did not quit till they had 
freed themſelves from the military vow, by 
conquering their antagoniſts. 2 p. 594; 


5 ARTICLE XII. | 
Expiation of homicide among the Franks —Thair 


prerogatives. 


Homicide, among the Franks, as I have 

obſerved above, was expiated by different 
ſums of money, or by a certain number of 

cattle. | 

1 One of the | moſt ſingular prerogatives of 
the Franks, was that they were never capi- 

tally puniſhed but for high-treaſon, or for 

:treaſon towards their countty. The Abbe 

Zuger, who-ſo well underſtood eur old cuſ- 

items, ſays, concerning Bouchard of Mont- 

-motenee, who had obſtinately refuſed to ſubmit 

to the judgment given againſt him by Philip 


the Firſt, in favour of the abbey of a 
At $6 at 
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that the prince did not arreſt him; but 
«© ſuffered him to retire; becauſe it was not 
*« cuſtomary to impriſon Franks.” 
Did. p. 593. 
ARTICLE XIII. 
Of the Serfs, or flaves among the Franki. 


The flaves among the Franks were rather 
farmers than ſlaves, They lived ſeparate 
from the reſt of the nation. The Franks, 
after they had conquered Gaul, ſent them to 
cultivate the lands which were fallen to them 
by lot, and which were, conſequently, divided 
among them, They were called people of 
power, —gentes potoſtati.— men addicted to the 
glebe; and it was by theſe Serfs that France 
was afterwards peopled. They multiplied: 
faſt, and conſequently their villages and farms 
were multiplied in proportion: the ſpots 
which they inhabited, retained the name of 
ville, the appellation which the Romans had 
given them. From ville, and villani, were 
derived the words villager and villains, which 
ſignifies, people who inhabit the country, or 
people of low extraction. | | 

Theſe Serfs were the property of their pa- 
trons; to ſpeak in the language of thoſe times, 
they were deemed men of body; i; e. men of 
labour. They could not go to ſettle out of 
their maſter's eſtate; nor could they marry a 
woman from the eſtate of another lord, with- 
out paying what was called the right of for- 
mariage, or of memariage, i. e. of marrymyg' 

I abroad, 
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abroad, or of miſmarriage. And even the chil. 
dren that ſprung from the union of the two 
ſlaves who belonged to different maſters, were 
divided; or, inſtead of the diviſion, one of 
the maſters gave a ſlave to the other, in ex- 
change. Be it known unto all (ſays Wil- 
« liam, biſhop of Paris), that we conſent that 
« Belire, daughter of Radnulphe Gaudin of 
, Villarceaux, a woman of our body, ſhall 
„ marry Bertrand, ſon of the late Verrieres, 
«a man of the body of St. Germain de Prez ; 
« provided we ſhare, by an equal diviſion with 
« the abbot and convent of St. Germain, the 
„ children that ſhall be born of that mar- 
ria. ' | | 
The daughters of the ſlaves, if they were 
beautiful, frequently aroſe above their mean 
condition, Some of them, made free by their 
patrons, became their lawful wives: nay ma- 
ny, under the firſt race of our kings, were 
married to their ſovereigns, and thus aſcended 
the throne, Erchinoalde, maire of the palace 
in the reign of Clovis the Second, bought of 
ſome pirates, a girl of exquiſite beauty, named 
Baudour, or Baltide, whom he afterwards gave 
in marriage to that young prince; and from 
a ſlave made her the conſort of his king, But 
we muſt obſerve, that hiſtory does her the 
honour toinform us, that while ſhe was on the 
throne, ſhe forgot not that ſhe had been a 
ſlave ;- and that having taken the veil after the 
death of Clovis, her mind was totally purified 
from earthly objects, from any paſſion for 
grandeur; and ſhe forgot that ſhe had been a 
queen. Ibid. p. 59 5, 596. 
: ARTICLE 
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Of marriage among the Kok 

"The Franks had but one wife; and Rp vas: 
rigorouſly punithed who. quitted her to marr xm 
another. The tie which them was: 
indiſſoluble; and the wife was inſeparahle 
from her huſband, She followed him to war ; 
the camp was her couritry; and from the 
camp, out armies, at the heginning of tlirir 
conqueſts, drew their recruits. Boys, born and 
Nel amid the din of arms, enured to dangers, 
and already foldiers, replaced che old and the 
lain. They married in their turn, as we learn 
from Sidonie Apollineris; who, in de ſeribing 
the rejoicings that ere made in the camp ot 
Clodion, on account of a wedding, tells us, 
that a fair young man, by whom he means 4 
Frank, had married a fair young woman; and 
that the ſoldiers celebrated their . ann 
Scythian and warlike dance. 
The huſband ſubſiſted his Gt by: his 
excurſions, and by the booty which he ſhared 
in an enemy's country. On his return the 
chaſte careſſos of his wife amply recompenſed 
the warrior for the fatigues he had undergone, 
and for the dangers to which be bad been ex- 
poſed. A dear and affectionate hand drefied 
the wounds which be had reccived in battle. 
Her obedience and ſwettneſs of manners gave 
a. charm to their ſociety which laticd as long 
23 their lives. This union was foufded on 2 
perfect ſubordination. The Franks of thoſe 
Vol. I. B b remote 
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remote times were abſolute maſters in theif 
houſes, They could put their wives to death 
when they departed from their duty: and it 
is ſurpriſing, that if a Frank killed his wife in 
a tranſport of anger, the laws only puniſhed 
him by prohibiting him for ſome time to bear 
arms; by a N. interdiction of his mi- 
laute character.. 8 
In conſequenee of this abſoluts durhority;! 
the: wives: were :entirely dependent on their 
—_— and reſpected them as their ſove- 
reign lords. A wife, in the Formulæ of Mar- 
culphus, addrefling her huſband; makes uſe 
of terms as ſubmiſſive as thoſe of a flave,— 
Mon epoux, et mon ſeigneur; moi votre 
4.chamble ſervante. My ſpouſe, and my 
«lord; I, your humble ſervant, &c. The 
cuſtom of taking wives without a fortune con- 
tributed to this dependence; and perhaps our 
ors, more artful, and more —— 
ſelſiſn than thoſe who now deem them bar- 
barians, thought that marrying — being 
bribed to marry, would be a neceſſaty coun- 
terpoiſe to the pride of their wives. — 
preferred a poor and tractable ſlave,” to a ric 
and imperious miſtreſs, to a domeſtic tyrant; 
Nay, it is certain that the Franks} when they 
were diſpoſed to marry, might be ſaid to buy 
their wives, as well the ſettlement t 
made on them, which was to deſcend to their 
children, as by the preſents which they made 
5. them, and to their neareſt relations hus 
e wife had her fortune; not from er fer, 
but from her haſband;  noitou binds! 55104 
don: d g | .1oThe . 
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The Salic law, at title 46th, which is, Rei- 
pur, obliges him who marties the widow of a 
Frank, to give three ſous, and one denier, t s 
the neareſt relation of Ker deceaſed huſbahd, or; 
if none are ſurviving, to pay that ſum to the 
ſon of the prince, as the price of his acquiſi- 
tion. The Formulæ of Marculphus expreſsly 
declare, that he who marries a mad, is to pre- 
ſent to her a ſou, and a denier, according to. 

the Salic law, and the ancient cuſtom of th 
nation. My deareſt daughter (ſays a father 
* in the ſame Formulæ) there is among us an 
* ancient and barbarous cuſtom, which ex- 
& cludes the daughters from ſharing the pa- 
„ ternal inheritarice with their brothers.“ — 
Which, however, is only to be underſtood of 
the Salic, or conquered lands; as we find in 
the 72d title of allodial lands; which ſays 

that the women are not to poſſeſs any part o 
the Salic lands; but that they are entirely to 
appettain to the men: and that excluſion was 
founded, among thoſe warlike people, upon this 
military principle, that thoſe conquered lands 
being the price of that blood which had been 
ſhed in battle, it was not juſt that poſſeſſions ac- 
quired by the ſword and the ſpear, ſhould be 
intercepted by the ſpindle and the diſtaff. 
Lid. p. 596. et ſeq. 
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Me ſociable qualities of the Frans. 


\ However military the government of the 
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F anks may ſeem, the peaceful virtues of ſo- 
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5 FF not excluded from 1 90 aha, 
aboxe al as: much recommended and prac- 
ti oy by 1 Fran ks, The PRES VELA of 
rlewagne. enjoin. the poor as well as. the 
rich, doch open their 1 5 to ſtrangers, | 
were.the cuſtoms and manners of the 
0 50 man of which, though the reader 
may think, them in general ſavage and fero- 
| 99h ſprupg from the wag of great An 
c fa, by manners ſo ſimple and un- 
d, th ; the Franks conquered the 
greater part of Europe; which. their ſucceſ- 
ſors, who were more poliſhed, loſt afterwards 
by their luxury, and by 2 5 indolence. The 
emperor Ju 2 — in a letter to Theodobert, 
king 195 Auſtraſia, and grandſon, to Cloyis, 
aſked of him, with that vanity and arrogance 
which, was conſtitutional to the Greeks,— 


country of the world he inhabited?” 
Das if be bad been ignorant of his power, 
d A That brave prince anſwered. 
12 with a ſpirit which well became his 
great valour,—* That his dominions extended 
From the ocean to the Danube, and to Pan- 
40 nonia; Intimating that he and Juſtinian, 
by the vicinity of their, kingdoms, might one. 
ay moet in the field. Did p. 599, 600. 


THE GARAMANTES. 


The Garamantes were a ſavage nation of 
Africa, Herodotus. ſays, that 855 oY the 
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defend themſelves; and that thrir tho” 
riots watfare was, to hunt down; it 1h 5 
chariots, the poor Ethiopian Tro glodyres. 
"The Garamantes were 4 dungen cople, 
Their manner of fowin was, to ſire) Y 20 
ee and earth upon the grain 

| Henovor, i, Iv, c. 174- 185; 


Ny TTY Gaus. 


User the name of Gauls were cothpt 
hended all thoſe people, the limits of whi 
country were the Ocean, the Rhine, a bart of 
the Alps, the Mediterranean, and the Pyre- 
nees. Gaul was divided into three principal 
diſtricts; viz. the Belgie, the Aquitanic, and 
the Celtic Gaul. Abe inhabitants of theſe 
three diſtricts were diſtinguiſhed by * dif- 


ferent charaQeriſtics. 1 4 


| 


ARTICLE 15 3 


The different charadters of the agile, the 
Belge, and the Geltee, / | 


The Aquitani, who were neighbouts i 
the Spaniards, reſembled them both in their 
external” form, and in their moral character. 
The Belge, who lived near the Germans, and 
who were always at war with them, wet 
fierce, like that people. They were the braveſt 
of all the Gauls; they were not infected with 
pleaſure and effeminacy, from the contagion 
of which their diſtance from the Roman pro- 
vince had preferved them. The Celtz, who 

B b3 were 
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were near e ee and he were a richer 


may ine hs to, kei ere, Kr 


e who arc coſt 1 bd in ohilology, 
inſiſt, on the contrary, at not . the hoo 


| UE Cady had one Mgt, dec 

Thoſe authors will only. 1 that ney m 

e dialects. 
, A Hist. Ross. tom. vi. i-p 5, 6, 
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The' Gauls "fel the Greek tongue or their 


N " public acti. 


The Gauls, in the time of Cæſar, vſed 
Greek letters i in their public acts, and private 
deeds; a ſingularity which deſerves particu- 
larly to be remarked. Cæſar relates, that 
having taken the camp of the Helvetians, he 
found there written in Greek letters, a regiſter 
of the names. of all thoſe, who had left their 
country to ſettle elſewhere, —of the men, wo- 

en, and children. We uſe the expreflion, 

reeþ letters, becauſe it is the expreſſion of, 

lar, and Lean! it i Were e of tua „00 
0 e ech dee | Us 10 

me Critics have been af opinion, that 
113 alluded merely to characters, * 
hk 


acts ere written, in the Gallic, or 
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Celtic, - tongue, but with Greek characters. 
To ſupport their opinion, they give us their 

s that the Greek tongue was not under / 
itood . by the Gauls, viz. iſt, Divitiacus, Ca 
famous Druid; converſes with Cæſar, by the 
aid of an interpreter: now Cæſar underſtood 
the Greek, and ſpoke it perfectly. 2d, Quin» 
tus Cicero, being watmly preſſed by the Gauls, 
Sæſar informed him that a reinforcement. was 
on the march to him, in a letter written in 
Greek, that if it fell into the hands of the 
enemy, it might not be underſtood. 
Bat ion the other hand we muſt ow! 1 that 
the expreſſion of Cæſar is very ambiguous, 
and productive of error, if he ſpeaks of Celtic 
words written in Greek characters; and Stra- 
bo, after having! told us, that the Gauls ene 
their children to Marſeilles for their educa. 
tion, adds, that in conſequence of that educa» 
tion, they grew! poliſhed, became lovers of the 
Greek, and drew up their deeds in Greek; 
an expreſſion which is free from all ambi- 
guity. AAA 

It ſeems then indiſputable, that the Greek 
tongue was introduced by the inhabitants of 
Marſeilles into Gaul, and was there adopted 
in drawing deeds and acts. In the ordinary 
commerce of life, they uſed their own lan- 
guage. This the caſe, it is not fur- 
ptiſing that a Druid could not hold a conver- 
ation in Gretłk; and with regard to the let- 
ter written in Greek by Cæſar to Quintus 
Cicero, it was ſent to the northern extremity 
of Gaul. Nwät is very probable, that as 
1 B b4 the 
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people of Marſeilles had made the. 'Gauls 


— with the Greek language, the 
—.— of it extended no farther than to 

the parts x ai to that Greek colony; or 
at moſt, to thoſe: which were at a moderate 
diftance from it; and that it had not reached 
the north of Gaul, whoſe inhabitants, in iht 
time of c. wen all Magee ho n. 
289 00 40 
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yet fo "tf one national bogy 9" 


Each of the thtes great 5 br Gaul | 
included. many little ſtates, which had their 
magiſtrates, their ſenates, and their  cbiefy. 
But all theſe ſtates, notwithſtanding, formed 
a national body, They had their general a 
ſemblies, and met to deliberate on bein com- 


br 


ey moan 1 p. 7. ee, PLETE, 
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ARTICLE Iv. «vg 
Tus fattions drvided Gaul. 
poke ſo lar and. comp lex A body, 1 f is not 
ſurpriſing at factions . Tbere were two 


general and permanent factions: which divided 
the whole nation, The one was headed by 
the Edui, who wete old allies of the Ro- 
mins. The chiefs of the others were fome- 
times the Arverni, ſometimes the ani; 
and in later times, from Ceſar's invaſion of 
_— the Rhemi, Fot the Roman general 
was 
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was far from being induſtrious to extinguiſh 
thoſe factions which prevented the Gauls from 
uniting their forces. After he had humbled 
the Sequani, he favoured the growing influ- 
once of the Rhemi, who ſuteeeded them in au- 
thority and:ftrength'; and ſhewed himſelf ab 
well- ſatisfied with the partizans of the deu 
chicfs, as with . FRI 
to eee e, _ nete 2 gv 
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1 Ati in each people and i in 389 
| unn. gn 
The ame n of faction which divided 
the whole country of Gaul, divided likewiſe 
each people, each canton, and altnoſt evety 
family. There were evety where parties am 
chiefs of parties, who were always fror 
thoſe who had moſt power and credit, 
and who were the ſupreme arbiters of diſputes, 
and the protectors of the: weak. For Caſar 
is of opinion that thoſe heads of parties owed 
not their elevation to the violent paſſions of man- 
kind, but to a humane policy; and that 
were originally choſen to aſſiſt and ſupport 
who were not able by their own weight to re- 
fiſt oppreſſion; / In fact thoſe patrons uſed vi- 
ey to eſpouſe the-cauſes of their clients ; 
and when they neglected that duty, they loſt 
729 honor, and all their authority. Vic. 
P. n 2 
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tical; at leaſt ĩt was ſo in the time of Caart 
and we can ſay nothing but what may be fas 
bulous concerniog their kings; who are ſaid to 
have reigned in remote times. The repub- 
lic of Gaul was compoſed of three different 
eſtates, of the Druids, the knights, and the 
N , The Druids were intruſted with all 
hat concerned religion and the fas. Th 
knights bore arms; and the people followed 
the knights to war, or cultivated the lands. 
iThelknights, whom we call the nobles, fot 
the ſake of clearer diſtinction, treated the peo» 
as if they had been of ſervile condition. 
ce we may juſtly compare the ancient ſtate 
of Gaul with the preſent ſtate of Poland, where 
the peaſants: ate | ſerfs, the burgeſſes of very 
little) conſideration; and where the church- 
men and the nables alone enjoy the true pri- 
vileges of citizens, and conſtitute the republic. 
d. p. B. Mr NM. DE L Ac ap. pes IxSscR. ET 
a LET. tom. xi. p. 484. Mleaig no 23390 
51 0) e % it yd vids non grow OH- 
44v bot eto ART IC L EC VII. ade Hil 
. 226001190 119117 Io i . og o: 9109 
ol zd yivb The Dru, 7 19 50 
There are many opinions in the origin of 
the name of Druids; they have all ſuch an air 
of probability, that which of them gives us 
the true definition, we cannot aſcertain. Some 
419511740 derive 
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derive the name from Driſim, a 1 Hebrew 
word, that ſignifies contemplation :- others fram 
Aęus, an oak, or from derong; a Celtia werd. 
meaning ſfrang. This word was likewiſe ap- 
plied to an oak ; like rohur, in Latin, Which 
ſignifies. an gad as wells H rengt hh. Ia ſup- 
port of the laſt etymology, weare reſerted to a 
cuſtom of the Druids; why; celebrated their 
myſteties in foreſts. & diſcuſſion, of theſe 
different etymologirs would be tedious and 
inſatisfacte r.. „bm 
The Druids, who were likewiſe güti 
Bardi, Eubagi, Vacii; Saronides, Sumathei, 
or Simnothei, were diſtinguiſned by thret 
principal orders. et 196 2no2:not uot 
The firſt-order conſiſted of the, prieſts, who 
had the care of the ſaoriſices, of the public 
worſhip, and of the interpretation of the doc 
trines of religion. With them too was in- 
ttuſted legiſlation, and the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, They likewiſe inſtructed the youth in 
the ſciences; in theology, mortality, natutal 
philoſophy, geometry, and aſtrology. We 
uſe the word aſtrology ; becauſe they not 
only ſtudied the courſe of the ſtats, which is 
the object of | aſtronomy; but likewiſe from 
obſerving thoſe heayenly bodies, they pretend: 
ed to a knowledge of futurity; an error hi 
has crept into all religions, and which has al- 
ways had its avowed and open pattons, or its 
private bigots, It was the! office of the bards 
to ſing verſes in praiſe of the divinity, and of 
Nuſtrious men. They played on inſtruments 
and ſung, at the head of their armies, beſote 
5 ä an 
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undd after battle, ro excite and praiſs the valour 
of the ſoldiers, and to mofeity thoſe he had 
dor done their duty. HOW 10 „0 65, 
The Eubages took oe fm vierte A 
lere profited over "theſe elaſſes with abfo- 
er; Ind though they were complete 

ae nguiſhed from egeh other by their 

daten 'antient authors often comprehend 
the whole _— the Druids under the namt 
of one of the vlaſſob . It is ptobable that their 
names were derived from en of their Ht 
punti. Tt 93 if 912 Or £73145" 

We find, by the diffrent offices of the 
Druids, "that they wete 116t'corfified to rell. 
gious functions, but that the affairs of go 
vernment were chiefly adminiſtered by them. 
In many cbuntriet the priefih66d has been 
unitech to eivil and political authority, or hath 
ſerved as a ſtep to thoſe authorities. In fact, 
the chief of the Druids was Iikewiſe the ſoFve- 

reign of the nation; and his authority, found- 
ad on the reſpect of the people, was ſtrength- 
ened by the great number of prieſts who were 
ſubordihate to him. The numerous families of 
the Druids formed, as it were, one people, who 
commanded one another. Their body was daily 
augmented by new priefts;' whoſe” ſons, if 

were not initiated into the farred myſte- 
ries, were raiſtd/ by the intereſt of their Pe. 
rents, to che firſt ofhces of the republie. 
The Druide, at leaſt thoſe who were of the 
ptieſthosd, applied ' themſelves very cloſely to 
Rudy; and when their Hours of public ſervice 


3 over, they' retired to their cells,” which 
| were 
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yore in the midſt of el They were 
e abiters of peace and 121 exempted 
from pu public offices as well civil as military. 
The Vacii durſt not Le battle till after the, 
Druids had been conſulted by them, and had; 
ſacrificed. The ſoldier truſted more. to their 
Prayers, than to his courage; and the people 
were perſuaded, that the power and proſperity, 
of. — ſtate would always be in proportion 
to the ki ge of their * Such teſpect 
they e to their ine that they never: 
ed from them. So unlimited a, defe+ 
rence proves great reputation, of the Druide 
for juſtice and equity. 
They who were inclined to be of the bale: 
of the Druids, were to tender themſelves 
worthy of that high dignity by their virtues. 
Some prepared themſelves for the ſacred of- 
fice * a ht of ſtudy, of twenty years; 
during which time they were not permitted 
to commit to writing a word of the inſtruc- 
tions which they had received, Their maſters. 
obliged them to learn every thing by heart; 
either to ſtrengthen the memories of their pu- 
pils, or that the myſteries of the Dryids. might 
not be made public. When the courſe of 
ſtudy was completed, the ſcholars underwent 
an examination; and they, were not admitted. 
to the ſacted order, unleſs they could. repeat; 
many thouſands of verſes, either containing, 
the elements and eſſential parts of their knows. | 
ledge, or reſponſive to queſtions. Thus the 
whole religion of the Druids, ma founded.on 
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dogmas; but certainly much leſs ſubject to 
diſputes: becauſe any changes in their tradi- 
nien being made in an inſenſſble manner, they 
could not be confronted, and attacked by liv= 

ing writings ; and thus the doctrines appear- 

ed always the ſame. 
The firſt, and Higiriatly tbe only college 
of the Saronides, was between Chartres and 
Dreux. It was likewiſe the metropolis of the 
Druids;' and veſtiges of it yet remain. But 
the great number of ſcholars, who went thi- 
thet from all quartets, obliged them to build 
public ſchools in different parts of Gaul, where 
their youth were inſtructed in the dotrines of 
religion, and in the ſciences, - 

The principal body of the Druids reſided iti 
chatonoiy, * duting the ſix months of ſum- 
met, near the mountain which is yet called 
rhe mountain of the Druids :- and they paſſed 
the winter at Chartres, where was the ſove- 
reign ſeat of their dominion, There the ge- 
neral afſemblies were held, and there the pub- 
lic ſacrifices were offered. But for the tribu- 
nals of common juſtice, and for particular 
ſactifices, different n 15 Gaul were ap- 
—— 

The grand ceremony of the Miffeltse of the 
new year was performed with many ceremo- 
nies; near Chartres, on the fixth night of the 
moon; which was the beginning o the year, 
— — 0 to their manner of Nen by 
ni ts oi (2 

f nen the Ume of this clerifice approached; 
the high prieſt ſent his mandates to the Vacii, 

241 823 | that 
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that they might give the people notice of the 
day. The prieſts, who never quitted "their! 
retreats but for ſuch ſolemnities, or for other 
affairs of great importance, and by order of 
the pontiff, immediately iſſued from "retires 
ment, ran through the provinces, and cried 
with a loud voice I the' Miſeltoe of the new 
year ;——* Ad viſcum Druide'clamare' ſoles 
bant.“ 1109 710 Af g nnen en 

The greater part of the nation repaired to 
Chartres at the appointed day. There they 
ſought for the Miſſeltoe in an oak of about 
thirty years old. When they found it, they 
raiſed an altar at the foot of the oak, and the 
ceremony began by a kind of proceſſion. The 
Eubages walked firſt, leading two white bulls 
for victims. The Bardi who followed them, 
ſung hymns to the praiſe of the divinity, and in 
honour of the ſacrifice. The ſcholars march 
ed after them, and were followed by the he- 
rald at arms, clothed in white; he wore a hat 
with wings; and carried in his hand a Branch 
of vervein, round which two ſerpents were 
twiſted,” Thus he repreſented Mereury, The! 
three oldeſt prieſts, 'one of hom carried the 
bread that was to be offered; another a wa 
full of water, and the third, an ivory hand, 
which was fixed to the end of a rod, and red 
preſented juſtice,” marched” before the hig 
prieſt, who was likewiſe: on foot, elothed vn 
a white robe, with a rochet over it; attended 
on each fide by the Vacii, who were clothed 
almoſt in the ſame” manner, and followed by 
the nobility. 2vinouotss met Grp Home te 
5219 4ʃ79ç The 
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The procathon being arrived. at the fact of 
the choſen oak; the pontiff, after ſome pray- 
org, hurned a piece of bread, poured ſome 
drops of wine on the altar, offered the bread: 
— wine in ſacrifice, and then diſtributed them 
mung the company. He then aſcended the 
tree, cut the Miſſeltoe with a filver knife: 
and threw. it into a: white cloth; or into the 
rochet of one of the prieſts. The pontiff then 

deſoonded, ſacrificed the two bulls; and tits 
the ſolemnity was finiſhed. 

Ide Druids pulled, with fewer ceremonies 
and: leſs pomp, the herb ſelago. It reſembles: 
ſavin. lo pulling it, however, ſome myſteri - 
aus practices were obſerved. A prieſt, before 
he bad broken his faſt, purified with the bath, 
and clothed in white, Fn offered the ſacrifice 
of bread and wine. He then went barefootin- 
to the country in queſt of the ago. When 
he found it, as if be had a mind to conceal 
from. himſelf what he was about to do, he put 
his right hand under his left arm, and pulled it 
vp:-for no infirument was to be uſed in ſe- 
ting it from the earth. He then wrapped 
i in a new and white cloth. Afterwards he 
ſqueezed the juice from it, which was count- 
ed a remedy in certain maladies. Its healing 
power was greatly attributed to the myſteries 
which were uſed when it was pulled and pre- 
pared, Thus, in falſe religions, men had re- 
courſe to myſteries, to _— and give ellos 
to trifles. 58 
The ſamolus, or marſhwort, was gathorak 
with almoſt the ſame ceremonies. He who! 
*1 18 gathered 
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gathered it was not to look at it. He was to 
put it into a trough, and pound it, for the ani- 
mals which drank there. This herb, thus pound- 
ed, was a ſovereign remedy for the diſtempers 
of oxen and hogges. 

- Pliny relates another ſuperſtition of the Dru- 
ids, with regard to the egg of ſerpents. In 
ſummer, a great number of ſerpents, twiſted 
together, fdrmed an egg, by the effluvia and 
foam of their bodies, From them it was. 
termed by the Latins, anguinum. The ſer- 

pents, by their hiſſing, raiſed this egg into the 
air; and its fall on the ground was carefully 
prevented, by receiving it in a cloth. He who 
received it, mounted a horſe, and rode off as 

faſt as he could; for the ſerpents purſued him 
till they were ſtopped by a river. To put the egg 
to the proof, it was thrown on water: it was to 

ſwim, with the golden circle which was round it. 

The Druids ſaid, it ſhould be taken on a cer- 

tain day of the moon. Pliny aſſures us, that 
he had ſeen ſome of thoſe eggs; he ſays, they 

were as large as a middling apple; and their 
yolk was cartilaginous. They were a charm 
to gain law-ſuits,, and to have caſy acceſs to 

princes, The emperor Claudius ordered a 

Roman knight of the country of the Vocon- 

tians to be put to death, merely becauſe he 
kept one of theſe eggs about him. in hopes of 
gaining a law-ſuit by that ſuperſtition. 

It is remarked, that the inhabitants of Au- 
tun, who pretend that they are deſcended from 
the Druids, bave for their arms, on a field, 
gules, three ſerpents enowed, argent, biting 

Vor. I. Ge | each 
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each other's tails, The chief, azure, charged 
with two lions heads eraſed, or. 14 286 
In the celebration of ſome ſacrifices the 
prieſts and the people kept a profound ſilence. 

The Druids diſtributed the Miſſeltoe by way 
of new-year's gift, at the beginning of the 
year, Hence the people of Chartres, to this 
day, term the preſents made at that ſeaſon, 
ables, which is derived from Gui the 
Miſſeltoe of the new year. 

The chiefs of the Druids wore a white robe, 
and a gilt leathern girdle; a rochet, and a 
plain white cap. Their ſovereign pontiff was 
diſtinguiſhed by a tuft of wool, from which 
two fillets hung behind. Thus the ornament 
of his head ſomewhat reſembled a biſhop's 
mitre. 2 41 

The bards wore a brown habit, a cloak of 
the ſame ſtuff faſtened with a wooden claſp, 
and a cowl which reſembled the hoods of 
Berne, or thoſe of the Franciſcans. 12 

At the eſtates, or great days, which were 
held regularly and annually at Chartres, at 
the time of the great ſacrifices, they examined 
and determined all affairs of great importance, 
They took cognizance of all the miſdemea- 
nors and crimes which had eſcaped the infe- 
rior courts of juſtice, and had remained un- 

uniſhed, The ordinary tribunals were com- 
poſed of a preſident, of many counſellors, 
choſen from among the old men, of approved 
abilities; and of advocates, who were to de- 
fend the cauſes of contending parties. Thoſe 
judges were clothed in a robe of gold 1 2 

| ad 


2 5 
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and wore chains, bracelets, and rings of gold, 
which augment the teſpect of inferiors fot 
dignity of office. They ſometimes made cir- 
cuits into the provinces, not only to deter- 
mine, but to prevent law-ſuits. | 

The principal * of the laws of the 
Druids, were, the honour which we owe to 
the Supreme Being. The diſtinction of the 
functions of the prieſts. The obligation to be 
preſent at their inſtructions, and at the folemi 
tacrifices. | 

The prohibition to diſcuſs matters of reli- 
gion and policy; which prohibition extended 
to all, excepting thoſe who were appointed by 
the republic to adminiſter the one and the 
other. 

The power granted to women of compo- 
ſing private animoſities which aroſe from abu- 
ſi ve language. 

The prohibition of injury, of foreign com- 
merce without permiſſion, and of revealing ta 
ſtrangers the doctrines of religion or the laws. 

The puniſhments enacted againſt idleneſs, 
theft, and murder, which ate the conſequences 
of idleneſs. 

The founding of hoſpitals, 

The care of the children who were edu- 
cated by the public, not in the houſes of their 
parents. 

The veneration which they owed to the 
dead. A mark of honour which they uſu illy 
paid to their memory, was, to preſerve their 
ſkulls, to border them with gold and fil ver, 


and to drink out of them. 
C0 2 When 
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When the ſolemn ſacrifices were finiſhed, 
and the eſtates parted, the Druids returned to 
the different cantons, where they exerciſed 
their ſacerdotal office; and there they applied 
their minds, in the thickeſt foreſts, to prayer 
and contemplation, They had no other 
temples; and they thought that the building 
of temples was a religious object unworthy of 
the deity: it ſeemed to circumſcribe an in- 
finite and omnipreſent Being. 

Beſides the religious functions, thoſe of le- 
giſlation, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, the 
Druids practiſed phyſie, with more of ſuper» 
ſtitious ceremonies than of natural — 
ledge; i. e. they could move mankind b 
and fear at their will; and — er" they 
ſubjected them, and had them wholly in their 

wer. Their authority continued unſhaken 
till Gaul was conquered by the Romans; 
and they exerciſed their religion almoſt ſixty 
years after; when Tiberius, fearing that it 
would occaſion a revolt, maſſacred the Druids, 
and levelled the woods with the ground 'in 
which they performed their religious worſhip. 

I ſhould not omit to obſerve, that there were 
ſacerdotal functions to which the wives of 
the Druids were admitted ;—divination, for 
* le. 

After having laid before the reader what 
concerns the morality and the diſcipline of 
the Druids, I ſhould wiſh to make him ac- 
quainted with their religious doctrines; but 
all that we can colle&, with regard to this 
ſubjea, from the different authors who have 

| written 
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written of the Druids, is, that they acknow- 
ledged the immortality of the ſoul. Pompo- 
nius Mela ſays, they believed æternas eſſe 
* animas, vitamque alteram ad manes,”—* In 
« the immortality of the ſoul, and a future 
&© ſtate of retribution.” Lucan i is of the fame 


inion. 

Cæſar and un Siculus ſeem to think 
that the ſyſtem of the Druids was that of the 
Metempſychoſis. I muſt obſerve, however, 
that authors are ſo far from uſing preciſion 
when they give their opinions concerning an- 
cient or foreign religions, that they often give, 
as the ſame dogmas common to different na- 
tions, opinions very different from one ano» 
ther. Thus they often confound the pure 
doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul with the 
Egyptian and Pythagorean Metempſychoſis. 

The Metempſychoſis abſolutely excludes the 
idea of eternal life. If it is afferted, that the. 
human ſoul ſucceſſively informs many bodies; 
and may paſs indiſcriminately into the body 
of an animal, or into that of a vegetable, this 
is the ſy tem of he ſoul of the world, a mere 
imaterialifin, If the tranſmigration of ſouls be 
reſtrained to animal bodies, I cannot conceive 
a ſoul to be numerically and individually the 
ſame ſubſtance, which retains not in the dif- 
ferent bodies it animates, the remembrance of 
an anterior ſtate, and the conſciouſneſs 6r ſen- 
timent of a continued exiſtence, Without 
this conſciouſneſs, a ſoul, which is aſſerted to 
be the ſame, by paſſing into ten bodies will 


oy ten a being. ten ſouls as diſtinct from one 
Cc 3 another 
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another as ten men are, who live at the ſame 
time, apd feel different ſenſations. If the ſoul 
of Achilles paſſes into the body of Tarquin or 
of Lucretia, it will then be no more the ſoul 
of Achilles than it will be the ſoul of Ther- 
fites, The doArine of the Metempſychoſis is 
not therefore the ſame with that of the im- 
mortality of the foul, | 

A more important queſtion remains, viz, 
whether the Druids admitted the unity of 
God; and, I believe, notwithſtanding the 
common opinion, that we may, on good 
grounds, deny or doubt that they were poly- 
theiſts, at leaſt till after they were invaded by 
the Romans. Let us begin by fixing the 
ſenſe of terms. Idolatry is, to render to 
created and material beings the worſhip which 
is only due to God.—Polytheiſm is, to divide 
and multiply the Deity. Now it is certain, 
that the Druids were not idolaters; for t 
had no types repreſentative of the Divinity. 
They invoked him in their ſylvan retreats ; 
and built no temples; as they thought ſuch 
edifices ſeemed to limit his exiſtence, They 
thought them profanations of his immenſity, 
of his omniprelence; ideas which exclude a 
plurality of gods. The Druids then were 
neither polytheiſts nor idolaters. I am ſatis- 
ſied that polytheiſts have always been idolaters, 
and that idolaters have always been worſhip- 
pers of images, Let us try to develope this 
: 


ea, 
The firſt knowledge which men had of 
God, was, and muſt have been, that of one 
indiviſible 
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indiviſible Being. Their erroneous notions of 
the Deity muſt have ſprung from their con- 
fuſed ideas of his attributes, In endea- 
vouring to fix and explain their ideas concern- 

ing his attributes, they had recourſe to figures, 
and ſenſible images. Thoſe figures, at firſt uſed 
only in teaching religious worſhip, were the 
cauſes, and in time became the objects of ido- 
latry and polytheiſm. The common people 
confounded the objects repreſenting, with the 
object repreſented. Of each divine attribute 
they made a diſtinct complete being ; and ſoort 
after they had conſecrated images, they be- 
lieved that thoſe images were ſubſtances, in 
which ſo many deities reſided. I could pro- 
duce examples of this gradation of groſs ideas, 
from countries where the name of idolatry 
excites horror. The ſecond article of the De- 
calogue, which proſcribes images, as images 
are almoſt always abuſed, is therefore ex- 
tremely ſage; if I may be pardoned for ap- 
plying a weak human epithet, to an ordinance 
of the author of all wiſdom. 
The ſource of our errours concerning the 
ideas which the Druids had of the Supreme 
Being, is from the Pagans. They miſapplied 
to the prieſts of Gaul their own notions of the 
Deity, We are not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the old Gallic religion to know what 
was ſignified by Eſus, Teutates, &c. But we 
may be certain that a nation which neither 
repreſented nor materialized the Divinity, 
could not be idolaters. Tacitus acquits 
them of the charge, where he ſpeaks of the 
LXI7T-53 ; Cc4 Ger- 
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Germans who adhered to the religion of their 
anceſtors, the Gauls, which was the ſame with 
that of the Druids, 
A religion may admit figures and repreſen- 
tations without idolatry ; ; but there cannot be 
idolatry without images. When Tacitus tells 
us, that the Druids gave to their deities the 
names of the woods or groves ( Luci, Nemo- 
ra} where they worſhipped, he ſpeaks from 
his own polytheiſtical ideas. But he himſelf 
ſupplies us with matter which refutes him: 
for he relates contradictory facts; and one 
rt of the inconſiſtent account we know to 
true; the other is clearly but his own in- 
ference from the truth. Thus the moſt en- 
lightened hiſtorians are often miſtaken when 
they treat of foreign manners, laws, and reli- 
gions, with which they are never " fullctently 
acquainted, 
- The people of Gaul had always ſuch an 
averſion to religious figures, that they did not 
even admit them after they had embraced 
Chriſtianity. When the Greek church ſeemed 
to have made the worſhip of images an eſſen- 
tial part of religion, the council of Frankfort 
only reccmmended the veneration of the image 
of the croſs, which could produce no ido- 
Jatrous error. The abuſe of images by the 
Greeks, partly flowed from their ancient ido- 
latry, and partly from their taſte for painting 
and nen Did. p. 463. et eg. 
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ArxrTroue VIII. 
Of the derties of the Gauls. 125 


The gods, whom the Gauls worſhipped 
were, according to Lactantius, Eſus and Teu- 
tates. Our antiquaries are of opinion, that 
Eſus is Mars, and Teutates Mercury. Dom 
James Martin is the only one who differs from 
them with regard to Eſus. Lucan, to Eſus 
and Teutates adds Taranes: and he ſays the 
altar of this Taranes, who is — to be 
Jupiter, is no leſs cruel than the altar of the 
Scythian Diana. Cæſar ſays, the Gauls adored 
Mercury, Apollo, Mars, —— and Minerva: 
but that they had a particular veneration. for. 
Minerva. They gave to theſe gods, accord- 
ing to the ſame author, the attributes which 
were aſcribed to them by other nations. 
They deemed Mercury the inventor of all the 
arts; the deity who preſided over the 2 
ways, over commerce and gain. They 
lieved that Apollo removed * ny 5 
Minerva preſided over manufactures, and was. 
tho inventreſs of the mechanical and fine arts; 
that Jupiter was the god of the 1558. 49 
Mars the god of war. 

Ihey conſecrated to Mars all that the y go 

in war. They ſacrificed the animals; t reſt 
they collected to a heap, and preſumed not to 
appropriate any part 4 it. If a ſoldier made 
a reſerve to himſelf of any thing that had been 
taken, or was ſo preſumptuous as to touch 


the _— he was puniſhed with death. The 
Gauls 


w 
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Gauls gave to Mars the name of Camulus, as 
we find by two inſcriptions of Gruter, We 
do not know the true ſignification of that 
name. In another inſcription he has the title 
of Mars Vincius. It is ſuppoſed that he took 
the title from the town of Vence, where he 
Was worſhipped. Mercury was the firſt in 
rank of the Gallic deities. Yet in one of the 
inſcriptions to which I have referred, he is 
named the fourth. Zenodorus, a famons ſta- 

, was ten years in making a ſtatue of 
Mercury for the Arverni, which, according to 
Pliny, coſt forty millions of ſeſterces; a ſum 
that amounts to four millions of our money. 

Though Czfar does not mention Hercules 
among his number of the Gallic deities, we 
need not doubt that he was adored in Gaul, 
before Cæſar invaded that country, 

We cannot prove that he was worſhipped 
there by the inſcriptions, becauſe they were 
perhaps made ſince the time of Ceſar. But 
4s we learn from ancient authors, that Her- 
cules was in Gaul; that he built there the 
towmof Aliſa; that he married a woman of 
that country, the names of whoſe children 
were adopted by many of the Gaule; and as 
the Gauls themſelves, in the time of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, had monuments which at- 
teſted theſe facts; it is to be preſumed with 
reaſon, that from gratitude for the ſerviees of 
that god; they had inſtttated, in honour of 
him, a particular worſhip, Lucian, too, 
mentions a Herevfes, whom the Gauls called 
Ogmus, and A Nat in a very un- 


common 
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common manner. He adds, that on his ex- 
preſſing a good deal of ſurpriſe at the ſight of 
ſo extraordinary a painting, a Gallic philo- 
ſopher who was explaining it, faid to him, 
„We Gauls do not agree with you Greeks in 
« deeming Mercury the god of eloquence.— 
© Eloquence we attribute to Hercules, be- 
6c cauſe he was much TRE than Mere 
**,cur 

We are told by Strabo, that Quintus F 5 
Maximus having flain two hundred thou- 
ſand Gauls at — junction of the Ifere and 
the Rhone, he built there two temples, one to 
Mars, and another to Hercules. If this does 
not prove that Hercules was a deity of the 
Gauls, it proves at leaſt, that the worſhip of 
that god was introduced into Gaul by the 
Romans fixty years before Cæſar invaded that 
country. 

Apollo had a temple at Marſeilles, at Tou- 
louſe, and at Autun. The Gauls deified 
towns, foreſts, and mountains, We: find in 
the inſcriptions, the gods Nemauſus, Voſegus, 
Penninus ; the goddeſſes Ardoinna, Aventia, 
Bibracta; the goddeſs of the Vocontians; the 
goddeſs of Feurs, a town of the Seguſians, &c. 

The Gauls had ſuch a veneration for the 
wind, Circius, that they gave it public thanks, 
even when it overthrew their houſes; for to 
It they imputed the wholeſomeneſs of the air. 
Auguſtus, when he was in Gaul, erected a 
temple to that wind. | 

The goddeſs Epone was honoured at Sole- 
urre, lis by the Helvetians, Andarte by the 


Vocon- 


: 
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Vocontians; I omit many other Gallic deities 
who are little known. D. MAR r. Bovq,— 
RecveiL DEs HisT, Drs GAUL. ET DE LA 
FRANC. tom. i. Prefac, p. 36. et ſeq. 


ARTICLE IX, 


Of the ſacrifices of the Gauls. 


« All the people of Gaul,” faith Cwztar, 
« are very ſuperſtitious. When they are at- 
„ tacked by any violent malady; when they 
« are likely to be worſted by their enemies in 
« battle or when they are in any other im- 
E-aniner:t danger, they ſacrifice human vic-- 
«/tims, or make a vow to ſacrifice them; and 
% the Druids are the miniſters of their bloody 
«/ facrifices. They believe that the life of a 
man can only be redeemed by that of a 
* man; and that Heaven can be propitiated 
«by no. other offering. They have public 
&« ſacrifices of this kind. Some have ſtatues 
of an enormous ſize, of ofier interwoven, 
& the cavity of which they fill with living 
4 men, and ſet fire to them. Thus the un- 
1 happy victims are conſumed in the flames. 
«© They think that robbers and other male- 
factors are the moſt agreeable victims to 
„the gods; but when they have not crimi- 
* nals enow, they put innocent perſons in 
« their ſtead.” 

The Gauls, according to Strabo, had 3 
ways of ü e bee men. They piled u 
great quantity of hay and wood, in the 


of gerd Aa ; in this — they burned men 
an 
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and al} farts of animals. They likewiſe ſhot 
them to death with arrows; or they nailed 
them to a croſs. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that 
the Gauls, after having kept their criminals in 
confinement five years, tie them to a ſtake, 
and ſacrifice them to their gods, with many 
other offerings. They likewiſe ſacrifice their 
captives : ſome of them kill, or burn, with 
the men, all the animals they have taken in 
war. When we recolle& that theſe horrible 
deeds were committed in the eountry Which 
we now inhabit, what a lively gratitude ſhould 
warm our hearts for the mild, and humane 
precepts of chriſtianity, which have delivered 
us from thoſe barbarous rites! Bid. p. 35, 36. 
ARTICLE X. 80 
Other ſingularities in the religion of the Gauls, 
The places which were conſecrated to the 
worſhip of their gods, were fraught with gold: 
yet they were ſo religious that they kept it 
inviolate, though they were extremely avari- 
cious. The Gauls, when they worſhipped 
their gods, turned to the left fide; at leaſt we 
are told ſo by Pliny, But Athenæus aſſerts, 
that they turned to the right ſide. - The Pere 
Hardouin, in his learned notes on Pliny, ob- 
ſerves, that the ancient Gauls turned from the 
left ſide to the right.— It appears to me, that 
the words of Pliny expreſs quite the contrary; 
and that to turn one's ſelf towards the left fide, 
in læuvum, muſt be, to turn from right to left. 
Sulpicius Severus, in his life of St, Martin, in- 
15 * forms 
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forms us, that the peaſants uſed to carry 
through the fields the ſtatues of their gods, 
covered with a white veil. We are told by 
Gregory of Tours, from the acts of St. Sym- 
phorion the martyr, that there was at Autun 
a ſtatue of Berecynthia, The idolatrous na- 
tions uſed to draw that - goddeſs in a chariot, 
which was preceded by fingers and dancers: 
A ceremony which they thought made her 
propitious to the fruits of the earth. gere- 
N is the ſame with Cybele. Bid. p. 45, 
4 1er SI | 


ARTICLE XI. 


The ſentiments of the Gauls on the immortality 
of the foul. Their funerals. 

The Gauls, inſtructed by the Druids, held 
the immortality of the ſoul. They believed 
that fouls, and that the world were incorrupt- 
ible; yet that a time would come when fire 
and- water would prevail, e 

Almoſt all the authors who tell us that the 
Gauls believed the immortality of the ſoul, 
tell us likewiſe that they adopted the opinion 
of the metempſychoſis, as we have already re- 
marked. But the account which thoſe au- 
thors give of the funcrals of the Gauls, is in- 
conſiſtent with the doctrine of tranſmigration. 
They burned the body of the deceaſed; and 
they threw into the fire all that they thought 
had been deareſt to him, even to animals. A 
little before the time of Cæſar, the favourite 


ſlaves. and clients of the dead, were burned, 
ö Nc OG after 
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after the obſequies on his funeral aſnes. One 
* 'of the doctrines of the Druids, ſays Mela, 
„ which has come to our knowledge, is, that 
6 the ſoul is immortal, and that there is 2 
« life of retribution after tlie. In this confi« 
t dence, they burned and interred with the dead, 
“ what they liked beſt during their life. Nay, 
« many . themſelves voluntarily into the 
« funeral piles of their relations; in aſſurance 
« that they would live with them afterwards.” 

—< It was cuſtomary with the Gauls (ſays 
& Valerius Maximus) to lend money, without 
* any hopes of being repaid till they were 
„in the other world: for they were tho- 
&« — perſuaded of the immortality of the 
% ſoul.” “ When a Gaul is interred (ſays 
Diodorus Siculus) ſome of his countrymen, 
* throw letters into his funeral pile, written to 
« their departed friends, which they 1 —_ | 
* they wi will read.” 

ls it not clear that people who thus thought 
and acted, could not believe the - 5 | 
tion. of ſouls? Did. p. 43, 44+ — 


3 
as ben Xs: > 14 i. þ 
of the language of the Gauls, or Caltg. 


The origin of the language of the Celia 
is very uncertain and obſcure ; it has occaſion- 
ed a great diverſity of opinions. For as the; 
learned find a great number of Celtic words; 

in almoſt all the languages in which they! are, 
converſant, in many different langua —— has 
the Ong the Celiic tongue been — 
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in the Hebrew, in the Phenician, in the 
Scythic, in the Greek, in the Latin, and in the 
German.— D. Paul Pezron, who makes the 
Celtæ deſcend from Gomer, the ſon of Japhet, 
and who, after having given them various 
names, makes them ſtroll over almoſt every 
t of the univerſe, is not ſurpriſed to find 
Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, and other words in 
the Celtic tongue: for the Celtæ, ſays he, muſt 
have taken them from thoſe nations among 
whom they ſojourned. On the other hand, 
that learned Father inſiſts, and attempts to 
prove, that many Greek, Latin, and German 
words are derived from the Celtic language. 
It is probable that in early days all the Cel- 
tic nations ſpoke the ſame language. Cluvier 
proves by many arguments, that the Germans, 
the Illyrians, the Britons, and the Spaniards, 
ſpoke the Celtic language, and that they only 
differed in dialect. Eoxhorne infiſts, that the 
ancient Gauls and the ancient Germans differ- 
ed little in any thing; but leaſt of all in lan- 
guage;—he mult refer to the very ancient 
Germans; for it is certain, that in the time of 
Ceæſar, the Germans and the Gauls had diffe- 
rent languages. For that hiſtorian informs us, 
that Arioviſtus, king of the Germans, had 
learned the Gallic language during his long 
reſidence in Gaul. We are told by Tacitus, 
that the language of the Britons differed little 
from that of the Gauls. Beſides, Cæſar tells 
us, that thoſe of the Gauls who were deſirous 
of-being thoroughly inſtructed in the doctrine 
of the Druids, went over to Britain. The 
8 Britons, 
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Belto6s,thdrefhre/ignd tha Gauſs, muſſ haue 
ſpoken. a common language. 880 
That Gallic language is pre ſerved, and ſpo- 
ken to this day without alteration in that part 
of Great Britain which is called Wales. Fhe 
ſame language is likewiſe:now by our 
— low! Britons]; who! live of the 
coaſts of the ocean. It was) krwiſe, ini the 
time of Cæſar, the language which che Celtæ 
ſpoke, who inhabited one of ihe three domi: 
nions of Gaul, bia. that which was afterwards 
called La Gaule L yonnoiſe. As the Celt were 
called Gauls, by the: Romans, their language, 
too, was termed the Gallic language Hows 
evet, in proceſs of time the name of Gallic 
language was only given tos thH, which; Was 
oe Latin: and thus: by degrees 
to ſpeak Celtic, and to ſpeak Galliu, — 
the idea of different languages. Hence gulpi- 
cius Severus introduces a perſon addreſſing ano- 
ther in theſe words Speak Celtic ; 3 Or 
ſpeak Gallic, which you. pleaſe.· - (1 
Cæſar is certain that, in his time, the Bel- 
ge, the Aquitani, and the Celtæ, ſpoke/-all 
the ſame language. And marq learned men 
are, of opinion that their language was the 
ſame, but that they uſed different dialects. 
Thus we ſay, the Provengals, the Languedol 
cians, the, Auvergnats, and ——ů 
the other provinces of France, ſpeak different 
ly; — though the language is eſſentially the 
ſame, and their difference is only in dialect. 
Saint Jerome ſeems to ſolve the: queſtion :iche 
* the Galatæ, beſides the Greek tongue, 

Vol. I. Dd 1 which 
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which was ſpoken through all the eaſt, had 
their peculiar and proper tongue; and that it 
was almoſt the fame with that of the Treviri: 
but the Treviti were Belgz/— The Tectoſages, 
who were the colony that ſettled in Galatia, 
were certainly Celtæ. The Belge, then, and 
4he Celtz, | ſpoke the ſame language. As the 
Rhine ſeparated the Germans from the Belge; 
and as the Helge, who were originally Ger- 
mans, had paſſed the Rhine, and ſettled in the 
fertile country of Gaul, after having expelled 
its old inhabmants; it is not ſurptiſing that, 
in the time of Cæſar, their language hadſuf- 
fered ſome change. Wo need not doubt but 
the Aquitani too, on account of their vicinity 
to Spain, and their commerce with the Spani- 
ards, had introduced into their language tome 
words. 
Guallia Natbonenfis, 8 Romas pro- 
vince long before the invaſion of Cæſar, had 
the Roman language impoſed upon it wich 
the Roman yoke. The other provinces of 
Gaul, after they were conquered by Cæſar, 
and became Roman provinces, ſuffered the 
fame yoke, except a people of Lyonneſe Gaul, 
5; e the Low Britons, who 1 reſerved, 
to this day, the Celtie language. The Gaols, 
however, when. they —.— the — of 
the Romans, did not altogether quit their own. 
For they retained à great number of Celtic 
words, which they now uſe. Antonius Pri- 
mus, a native of Toulouſe, and a zealous pa- 
tron of the party of Veſpatian, was called Bec- 
cus in 9 — Sue- 
tonius, 
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tonius, who adds that the word fignified the 
vil of a cock, We ſtill make uſe of this word: 
and in its modern acceptation, it not only ſig- 
nifies the bill of a cock, but the bill of an 
bird. | F 4 B97 ; 1 
The Marſeilleſe, who owed their origin to 
the Phocians, a people of Ionia in Aſia, not 
only ſpoke Greek, but introduced into Gaul 

ſuch a taſte for that language, that Gallic 
contracts were drawn up in Greek. They 
even perſuaded ſome of the moſt illuſtrious of 
the Romans, to come to Marſeilles, inſtead of 
going to Athens, to learn Greek. The Ro- 
mans and the Gauls, who went to Marſeilles 
to ſtudy, took their language thither; and we 
are informed by Varro, who had it from Iſi- 
dorus, that the inhabitants of Marſeilles ſpoke 
three languages, viz. Greek, Latin, and Gal+ 
lic, or Celtic, The Rhodians, in Livy, ſay, 
they had heard, that the Marſeilleſe were as 
much reſpected and honoured by the Romans 
as if they had lived in the heart of Greece ; 
that their communication with ſtrangers had 
neither changed their language nor their dreſs; 
and that they retained their manners, their 

laws, and their genius, in all their vigour. 

Many are of opinion, that the Greek lan- 
guage was not only ſpoken by the Marſeilleſe, 
but likewiſe by other inhabitants of Gaul; 
They ſupport their opinion by the authority 
of Cæſar, who ſays, that in the camp of the 
Helvetians, tablets written in Greek lettcrs, 
were found, and brought to him. But Cæſar, 
by thoſe Greek letters, does not mean the 
Dd 2 Greek 
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Greek language, but only Greek characters: 
otherwiſe he contradicts himſelf, For if the 
Gauls underſtood Greek, and not only uſed 
the Greek characters, but the Greek language; 
why does Cæſar fend a letter to Cicero written 
in Greek, leſt, if that letter is intercepted, 
the Gauls ſhould be made acquainted with his 
intentions ?——Czfar, in this latter paſſage, 
makes uſe of the expreſſion Greek letters ; but 
here it neceſſarily ſignifies the Greek language; 
whereas, in the former paſſage, it can only 
mean Greek characters. | 
Another paſſage of Cæſar is cited, where, 
ſpeaking of the doctrine of the Druids, he ſays, 
they thought it unlawful to commit any of 
their dogmas to writing; but that in all other 
things; e. g. in public and private accounts, 
they uſed Greek letters. It is evident that he 
alludes here to Greek characters, not to Greek 
letters; and that he is merely contraſting he 
cuſtom of committing nothing to writing which 
related to religion, with that of writing down 
civil matters. 46:4. p. 30. et ſq. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
© Marriages of the Gauls. 


. Polygamy was in uſe among them; at leaſt 
among the great. Their marriages were very 
fruitful; a conſequence, undoubtedly, of the 
temperate and laborious life of both the ſexes. 
Hence that prodigious multiplication of the 
human ſpecies, which obliged them from time 
to time to ſend multitudes to ſeek their for- 

| | tunes 
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tunes abroad. For the immenſe number of 
inhabitants oppreſſed a country, which is, not- 
withſtanding, one of the moſt fertile of the 
univerſe, Fu | 
When a father choſe to marry his daughter, 
he gave a liberal entertainment, to which he 
invited a great number of people, even ſtran- 
gers. After the entertainment, the daughter 
was called in, and from among her gueſts, ſne 
choſe him for her huſband, to whom ſhe pre- 
ſented water, When the bridegroom received 
his bride's fortune, he added to it an equal 
ſum of his own. The whole money they em- 
* 9c as advantageouſly as they could, and 
aid the profits of it apart, When one of them. 
died, the capital, and allrit had yielded, went 
to the ſurvivor. The huſbands had the power 
of life and death over their wives, and- over 
their children. 8 
When a conſiderable perſon died, his rela- 
tions aſſembled. If his wife was ſuſpected of 
having been her huſband's parricide, ſhe was 
put to the torture. If ſhe was found guilty, 
ſhe was condemned to die by fire, and other 
cruel torments. | 

Children did not appear before their parents 
till they were fit to carry arms. It was count- 
ed ſhameful for a ſon, while he was a boy, to 
be ſeen in public, in the preſence of his father, 


tid. p. 54: 
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| ARTICLE XIV. 
The qualities of the Gallic women. 

The wives were not only equal to their buſ- 
bands in ſige, but likewiſe in valour, The 
Gauls, before they invaded Italy, employed 
their arms at home in a civil war, Their 
wives ran in betwixt the contending armies; 
and as ſoon as they were informed of the ſub- 
ject of their quarrel, they reconciled them to 
each other with ſo much equity, that peace 
was ſoon re-eſtabliſhed in their towns and fa- 
milies, The Gauls, from that time, admitted 
their wives to their councils, when. peace or 
war were in agitation ; and terminated, by 
their interpoſition, ſuch differences betwixt 
them and their allies, as could be compoſed 
by mediation, Agreeably to this cuſtom, it 
was ſtipulated, in their treaty with Annibal, 
that if the Gauls had any complaint againſt 
the Carthaginians, the matter ſhould be ſettled 
by the Carthaginian genera] : but if the Car- 
thaginians accuſed the Gauls, that each party 
ſhould abide by the determination of the Gal» 
lic women, Vid. p. 30. et ſeg. 


ARTICLE XV, 


Of the manuer of wearing the hair and the 
beard among the Gault. 


The Gauls were very fair, and of a tall ſta- 
ture, Their hair was naturally red; and they 


pied art 88 — that colour, They fre- 
quently | 
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quently waſhed it in a limerlie-to make it 
ſhine; and they rendered it {till more glifters 
ing by combing it back on the . of the 
head, and on the temples. By theſe means theit 
hair grew fo, thick, that it reſembled horſes 
hair. Some ſhaved their beatds, others ware 
them of a mogerate length. The nobles 
ſhaved their cheeks; and wore: whiſkers; 
' which covered all their mouth. Hence when 
they ate, their whiſkers mixed with their meat; 
and when they drank, their li uor was filter- 
ed ge thoſe whiſkers,” Fo. ia 2 
-; als betont ger. n 


tin  ARTEICLE XI, + bao i114 
Wo mul of the Gt 5 


They did not eatiſented on ae * ly» 
ing on the ground, upon carpets of the fking 
2 wolyes and dogs. They were ſerved by 

their younger children of both ſezes. They 
had near them great fires, with large pots 
and ſpits, the choice pieces of which were ſet 
before the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons.) They 
invited ſtrangers to their feaſts; and at the end 
of tho entertajoment, they aſked them of what 
country they were, and what bufineſs had 
brought them to theirs. Ceſar mentions this 
cuſtom of the Gals of ſtopping travellers, and 
of aſking them..ivformation concerning tha 
countries they had left. They were ſocredus 
lous, that they took a ſimple hearſay for a 
certain fact. Their converſation at table of- 
ten gave riſe to quarrels; and they had ſuch 
A n for life, that they challenged each 
| T4 Dd gy —_ 
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other to ſingle eombat from the lighteſt mo. 
tives! 1 16213 6 ˖ 8 
Their common food 1086 l and all Kinds 
of meat, eſpecially Freſh and'fAl ted] pork. They 
had great appetites, and were overs of wine. 
Their ordinary drink was bydromeT; they had 
another impregnated with barley, which mw 
WE wh 9s. p. 52,53. 
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Te a of the Gauls. . | Their houſes. 1 


The Gauls wore a er dreſs :—tunicks 
painted with! vatious colours, and a fort of 
| breeches, called by the Latins, Braccæ. 
But the people of Gallia Narbonenſis only 
wore the braceæ . Over the tunic- they wore 
a kind of horſeman's coat, ſtriped, or in party- 
coloured ſquares. Their winter-coat was 
thick; that fot the ſummer was light: they 
faſtened them with claſps. As gold abounded 
in Gaul, it adorned the dreſs of the women, 
and likewiſe that of the men / They not only 
made bracelets for the arms and wriſts of that 
metal, but likewiſe 6 _ collars, and 
breaſi-plates ft: 7 (ae 

To avoid the heat, thay choc weit reſidenee 
near foreſts and rivers. Theit "houſes" were 
ſpacious, round, conſtructed with planks, and 
hurdles, The roofs were large; they were o 
Nen een e 400 p. 52, 534 108 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 
The valour of the Gauls. _ 


All the ancient authors agree that the Gauls 
were brave and warlike. The Romans thought 
them invincible; and indeed, they were more 
intrepid and hardy than thoſe conquerors of 
the world. They were fo formidable to the 
Romans, that on the firſt news of their march, 
they made extraordinary levies of troops, or- 
dered public ſupplications to the gods, offered 
facrifices; and in the alarming inſtance of their 
approaching war with the Gauls, they excepr- 
ed the law which granted an immunity from 
military ſervice to prieſts and old men. | 
Vet thoſe ſame inconſiſtent authors, to pay 
their court to the Romans, take every plau- 
ſible opportunity of depreciating the valour of 
the Gauls, If we are to believe them, the 
Gauls could neither endure heat nor cold, nor 
labour. According to their deſeription of them, 
they were weak and cowardly. The heat of 
the ſun made them melt like ſnow. At the 
firſt charge they were lions, not men. At the 
ſecond, they were more daſtardly than women. 
They had ferocity and rage; but they were 
not endowed with courage. Cæſar, Who was 
well acquainted with the valour of the Gauls, 
againſt whom he had often fought, does them 
juſtice, He gives their courage all the praiſe 
it deſerved; and the only obſervation he makes 
to their diſadvantage, is, that they are as pu- 
fillanimous in bearing calamities, _ are 

e | ven- 
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adventurous in making war. Cæſar himſelf, 
if he had not; politically. ſet the inhabitants 
of the different diſtricts of Gaul at variance 
with each other, and attacked them ſeparately, 
would never have conquered, and ſubjected 
them to the Roman yoke.” Poly bius, where 
he deſcribes a battle in which the Gauls fought 
ccuragecuſly, and did not quit their poſts, 
though they were covered with wounds, ob- 
ſerves, that the Romans were ſuperior to them 
only becauſe they were better armed. In fact, 
the N of the Gauls were too ſmall to de- 
fend them. I heir {words were ill tempered, 
they had no points, and only did execution in 
Galtiog with their edge. They bent with the 
leaſt oblique violence; and the ſoldier ſtraight- 
ened them with his foot. Hence the reader 
will infer that the Gauls would have been in- 
vincible if they had fought with mater 34 arms; 
Ing. P. 45. 49. \ | 


AzTICLE XIX. 


The foldiery of the Gauls :—their manner 7 
maling war—their arms, GM. 


The Gauls were a warlike people; but their 
cavalry was better than their infantry. The 
northern Gauls, and they who lived neareſt 
the ocean, were the moſt valiant. Among the 
Gauls there never was found a man who had 
cut off his thumb to avoid ſerving as a ſoldier. 
In battle they uſed chariots with two horſes. 
They attacked the enemy with arrows, term- 
ed — and then ruſhed upon r 

£1 
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their ſwords, Some of them were ſo intrepid 
as to fight naked, having only a girdle round 
their body. Some authors ſay, they were only 
naked to the navel; and that none but the 
prime nobility fought without armour, They 
took with them to war ſervants of free con- 
dition, who were their charioteers and guards 
in battle. Cæſar calls thoſe guards Solduri, 
and Athenzus, Soliduri, When the army was 
ranged in order of battle, the Gauls defied the 
moſt conſpicuous of their enemies to ſingle 
combat, brandiſhing their arms at them, to 
ſtrike them with terror. If an adverſary ac- 
cepted a challenge, the Gaul boaſted to him 
the glory of his anceſtors, and launched out 
into his own praiſe: on the contrary, he ſpoke 
of his antagoniſt in the loweſt terms of diſpa- 
ragement ; and often intimidated him by his 
overweening and contemptuous language. 
Some had brazen figures on their bucklers, 
emboſſed with excellent workmanſhip, Their 
helmets, which were likewiſe of braſs, were 
adorned with large creſts, to make them look 
more majeſtic and terrible. Some wore the 
horns of animals for creſts ; others the heads 
of birds, or of quadrupeds,, Their trumpets 
yielded a ſtrange and barbarous ſound, which 
was not unſuitable to the terror of war. Po- 
lybius adds, that beſides the ſound of an infi- 
Nite number of trumpets, they raiſed terrible 
cries and howlings, Moſt of them had iron 
breaſt- plates; they wore long broad ſwords, 
which hung at their right thigh, by chains of 
iron or of braſs, Some yore above their 
| 5 clothes, 
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clothes, belts of gold or filver. They likewiſe 
uſed a fort of pikes, or lances, the iron of 
which was a cubit long, and two palms broad, 
- They uſed the dogs of their own country 
in war, and thoſe of Great Britain, Their 
wives and children in waggons, attended them 
on their expeditions, It was cuſtomary with 
them to take a great number of waggons, and 
much baggage. When they were in camp, 
fat on bottles of ſtraw, or on faſcines. 
Gallic foldiers were the guards of many per- 
ſonages of antiquity. —— They ſerved Decimus 
Brutus, the Roman general, and Berenice, the 
wife of Antiochus, King of Syria, in that ca- 
pacity. Auguſtus gave Herod four hundred 
of them, who had before been the guards of 
Cleopatra. « 

The Gauls were always the- reſource of 
weak princes. The Oriental monarchs en- 
ed them in their ſervice whenever they 
made war. If the ſceptre was wrenched out 
of their hands, they immediately had recourſe 
to the Gauls, the very name of whom ſtruck 
ſuch terror, that kings purchaſed peace of 
them even before they were attacked by them. 
The Gauls hired themſelves to any ſtate that 
offered them pay; ſo that they often fought 
againſt, and ſhed the blood of one another, 
The Gauls often revolted againſt the ſove- 
reigns of Rome, and became ſo formidable to 
them, that they raiſed to the throne and de- 
poſed emperors at their pleaſure. They com- 
monly took the field about the ſummer- ſol- 
ſtice. The Gauls had a levity of . 
| ey 
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they were unſteady to their reſolutions, They 
liked novelty ; and made war for trifles. To 
expreſs their approbation of their general's 
harangue, they” made a clangour with their 
arms. | N fen p. 49. ſeg. 


Ax TTR XX. 


The. Gauls ſaid they were ſprung from the hy 
of the nde —1. beir civil * e af Jun 


fet.. 


Cæſar mentions the god of the dead al of 
the ſhades below, as a deity well known to 
the Gauls. They even aſſerted that they were 
his progeny; by which they could only mean, 
as a learned and judicious interpreter obſerves, 
that they deemed themſelves Autochtbones, i. e. 
originated in the country which they then 
inhabited. —Czfar adds, that in conſequence 
of the origin which they attributed to them- 
ſelves, they ſeemed diſpoſed to honour dark- 
neſs ; for they reckoned their diviſions of time 
from nights, and not from days. From 
nights began their years, their months, and 
birth-days. But the ſame commentator to 
whom 1 have juſt referred, remarks, that this 
cuſtom of reckoning the days from ſun- ſet to 
ſun-ſet, was not peculiar to the Gauls; but 
was practiſed, not only by the Germans, their 
neighbours and — but likewiſe by the 
Athenians and the Jews. Bid. p. 5g de 
His r. Rom, tom. vii. p. 18. 
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AxTicte XXI. 
AHK portrait of the Gauls, | 
Authors frequently contradi& each other 
in the account they give of the Gauls; nay 
they frequently contradict themſelves. The 
ſpeak well or ill of this people as they are af- 
ed by prejudice. Though indeed they 
may ſometimes only ſeem to be inconſiſtent, 
from the reader's inattention to the different 
periods of time of which they treat, Almoſt 
all the ancient writers deſcribe the Gauls, as a 
barbarous and ſavage nation; they ſacrificed 
human victims; and they hung round their 
horſes necks the heads of their enemies whom 
they had lain in battle, They rubbed over 
with oil of cedar the {kulls of the moſt illuſ- 
trious, and kept them carefully in boxes, to 
ſhow them to ſtrangers. They boaſted that 
their anceſtors, or themſelves, had refuſed a 
great ſum of money which had been offered 
them to redeem a conſiderable number of thoſe 
heads. Some of them were ſo vain of having 
thoſe heads in their poſſeſſion, that they would 
not change them for their weight in gold. 
The Boii carried into their temple the head of 
the conſul Poſtumius ; and after having clear- 
ed the ſkull, they ſett it in gold, and uſed it 
in their ſacrifices, Yet when the ſame Gauls 
made themſelves maſters of Rome, they did 
not cut off one Roman head; they did not 
offer any inſult to the bodies of the {lain ; nor 


did 
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did they purſue the — nee their 
retreat of in their flight. u 
The Gauls, ſays Florus, were not only bars 
burovs; but era They always hol ace 
cording to Polybius. places beſet with wood, 
in which they formed their ambuſcades. But 
Hirtius Panſa deſcribes them as an open peo- 
ple, who never had ambuſhes in view ; who 
made war like men of honbur and intrepidity, 
truſting wholly to the vigour of their bodies 
and minds. Livy relates, that while the Ro- 
mans were weighing for the Gauls the gold 
which they had agreed to pay them, Camillas 
intercepted the gold by force, and afterwards 
defeated them in two battles. Plutarch bor 
rows the ſame account from Livy, And yet 
Livy it another place owns, that the Gauls 
boaſted on good grounds, that they had van- 
rr the Romans, and obliged them to re- 
themſelves with geld. D. M. Bob. 


* p. 46. fey * 


AA Ties XXI. * 
Oger ren, on the n 


Many particulars are atttibuted to the Gaul 
in general, which accurate authors only a- 
{cribe to the Celtæ. But as thoſe authörs give 
a great extent to Celtic Gaul, and comprehend 
— that diviſion, all the notthern and 
weſtern parts, we muſt a what 
of the Celte, not to all the Gaul bur only 16 
their mn nations. 


5 The 
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The Celtæ held the Dioſcuri [Caſtor and 
pollux] in more veneration than the other 
gods. They gave their children in their in- 
ancy but a very thin clothing. To be aſ- 
ſured whether or no their wives had been faith- 
ful to them, they laid their new-born child on 
a buckler, and thus expoſed it on the Rhine. 
If the child was legitimate, the water 
kept it afloat; if it was the offspring of adul- 
tery, it was ſwallowed by the waves. 
The Celtæ ſat on hay at their meals. Their 
meat was ſerved on low wooden tables. Their 
repaſt conſiſted of a little . bread and wine; 
and of a great quantity of fleſh, meat, boiled, 
or broiled, or roaſted, All was ſerved with 
neatneſs ; but as ſoon as it was ſet upon the 
table, like lions, they took great pieces of meat 
with both their hands, and began to devour 
them. When they found a part difficult to 
ſeparate, they cut it with a little knife, which 
hung in a ſheath by the ſcabbard of their 
ſword, Thoſe who dwelt near rivers, or on 
the coaſts of the Mediterranean and the ocean, 
ate fiſh boiled in ſalt, vinegar, and cumin ; 

and mixed that liquor i in their drink. They 
made no uſe of oil, becauſe it was ſcarce in 
their country, and diſagreeable to them, as 
they were not accuſtomed to it. 

When many gueſts were met, they fate in 
a eirele, and placed in the middle the moſt il - 
luſtrious perſon of the company; i. e. him 
who was the richeſt, or the nobleſt, or the 
moſt heroic, Next to him ſate the maſter of 


the houſe; and the reſt, according to their 
. | rank, 
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rank, Their attendants ſerved them with drink 
in veſſels of earth or ſilver, Their diſhes like- 
wiſe were of the one metal, or of the other. 
Sometimes, indeed, they were of copper, or 
of willow-tree, The rich drank wine of Italy, 
or of Marſeilles: they commonly drank it 
pure; but ſometimes mixed with water. The 
drink of the poor people was termed zythus ; 
it was made of honey and barley ; ſometimes 
it was without honey: it was then called 
corma. "They drank all out of the ſame veſſel, 
but a moderate quantity at a time; but that 
quantity was often repeated. | 

They often fought at their entertainments; 
at firſt the fight was only play; wantonneſs; 
but it ſoon became ſerious; and if they were 
not ſeparated, they butchered one another, 
In early times, the thigh of the animals which 
were ſerved at table, was the portion of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon in company. If 
any other perſon thought himſelf as well en- 
titled to it, and preſumed to claim it, the 
two rivals fought till the one killed the other. 
Some fought mortal duels for a ſum of money 
which they received on the ſpot ; others, for 
a certain quantity of wine, which was pre- 
vioully diſtributed to their friends. 

So ſubtle a poiſon was known to the Celtæ, 
that when the hunters ſhot a ſtag, or any other 
animal, they ran to it immediately, and cut 
out the wounded part, left the poiſon ſhould 
have infected the whole body, and rendered it 
unfit to be eaten. But the bark of oak was 
an antidote to that poiſon. 
St 7 Res E e They 
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They neither feared tempeſts nor earth- 
quakes; they would madly take their arms 
to oppoſe the fury of the waves. They 
courted dangers; and were ſuch admirers of 
intrepidity, that they compoſed ſongs in ho- 
nour of thoſe who died valiantly in war. 
They fought with crowns on their heads. 
They gloried in their warlike deeds; and 
erected trophies, leaving, after the manner of 
the Greeks, monuments of their valour to 
their poſterity. They deemed all flight' fo 
ignominious, that often they would not ſtir 
from houſes when they tottered, were falling, 
or were on fire, Some would not retreat 
from ſpring- tides ; others threw themſelves 
armed into a tempeſtuous ſea, They fed 
their oxen and horſes with fiſh. The Gauls 
uſed many precautions to prevent corpulence ; 
if a young man exceeded a certain circum- 
ference of body, he was condemned to pay a 
pecuniary fine, Lid. p. 55. et ſeq. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 


Various peculiarities in the government of the 


Gauls, 


Gaul was divided into provinces, and thoſe 
rovinces into ſmall ſtates, Each little ſtate 
had its capital, the juriſdiction of which go- 
verned the cantons that compoſed its territory, 
There were factions not only in all the ca- 
pitals, and all the cantons, but almoſt in every 
tumily. The chiefs of thoſe factions were 
their moſt active and reſpected men; their 
| adherents 
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adherents paid them unlimited” obedience; © 
ho ſtep was taken but at their command, or” 
with their concurrence, Cæſar is of opinion, 
that thoſe petty chiefs had been originally 
choſen in Gaul, that the people might not be 

oppteſſed by the nobles. For the heads of 
the factions "did not ſuffer the men of their 
reſpective parties to be inſulted or defrauded j | 
and if they had not been zealous to protect 
them, they would have loſt all their authority. 
They who entered into the ſervice of ' theſe 
chiefs, were ſtyled Ambadti; &lients ;\'or in 
the language of the country, Soldurii. 

The conditions which they engaged to ful- 
fil, were, that they would ſhare the good or 
bad fortune of their lord ; ; and that they 
would die by the hand of the enemy, or mike 
away with themſelves, if he ſhould be cut off; 
Cæſar remarks, that it was not known in 
Gaul in the memory of min, that one of theſe 
clients had failed to perform his arduous duty. 
The kings and the knights of Gaul had fuel 
dependents; and' the more weight a Gallic 
nobleman had in his country, the greater was 
the number of his clients, Adcantannus, _ 
king of the Sotiates, had ſix hundred, 

There were two' parties in every little ſtate; 
and ' conteſts almoſt ever aroſe, when a king 
or a ſovereign was to be choſen, each party 
electing their favourite, The Edui had an 
annual magiſtrate whom they called Vergob- 
ret: he had power of life and death over his 
ſubjects. That magiſtrate could only be 
elected by the prieſts, at a certain time and 

Ee 2 place. 
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place, The laws not only prohibited them 
from making two men of the ſame family 
magiſtrates, while each was living; — but they 
would not even ſuffer two perſons of one fa- 
mily to be ſenators at the ſame time, Cæſar 
availing himſelf of the ſtrineſs of their laws, 
depoſed. Cotus, who had been clandeſtinely 
choſen by his brother Vedeliacus, and a few 
other perſons, and neither at the appointed 
time nor place;—and gave the ſovereign 
power to Convictolanus, who had been, ac- 
_ cording to cuſtom,. elected by the prieſts, 
This magiſtrate was not permitted to quit the 

limits of his ſtate, | 
The reign of the kings was for life, The 
kingdom was not hereditary ; yet on the death 
of a king, the principal men of the ſtate general- 
ly choſe one of his ſons, or near relations to ſuc- 
ceed him. The anceſtors of Taſgetius, whom 
Cæſar made king of the Carnuti, had reigned 
in that ſtate, The anceſtors of Cavarinus, 
whom Cæſar gave to the Senones for their king, 
had been his predeceſſors in the ſovereignty; 
and even his brother Moritaſgus reigned 
over that people when Czfar arrived in Gaul, 
The Gauls, who had always choſen their 
kings with the moſt uncontrouled liberty, but 
ill brooked that Cæſar ſhould interpoſe in their 
election of ſovereigns. The Carnuti, there- 
fore, flew Taſgetius, after he had reigned 
three years; and the Senones, having not 
found an opportunity of putting Cavarinus to 
death, drove him from his throne, and his 
family. At Cæſar's arrival in the country us 
. 2 the 
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the Treviri, Cingetorix and Induciomarus, 
were diſputing the ſovereignty; the Treviri, 
however, choſe Induciomarus, to whom they 
were always well-inclined; and after his 
death, they gave the crown to his relations, 
They commonly, who were moſt powerful, 
and who could pay the greateſt number of 
troops, got poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty. But 
Celtillus, of Auvergne, who had had the com- 
mand of all the Gauls, was flain for having 
ſeized the royalty in his ſtate. | 
Though each ſtate had its king, and was in- 
dependent of another, they entered into alli- 
ances with each other, to ſtrengthen their 
parties, and to be able to reſiſt thoſe who 
ſhould attack them. The Arverni and the 
Sequani were attached to each other. —The 
Remi and the Sueſſiones made, in fact, 
but one people: their laws, their cuſtoms, 
their government, and their magiſtrates, were 
the ſame. All the ſtates of the Belgæ, hav- 
ing conſpired againſt the Roman people, gave 
the whole management of the affair to Galba, 
king of the Sueſſiones. The Remi, who 
refuſed to join with the other Belgz, could 
not, however prevent the Soiſſonnois, their 
allies and brethren, from entering into that 
conſpiracy, ni. 

There were in Gaul, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, two principal factions, of which the 
Adui and the Arverni were the chief pro- 
moters. They had long contended for the 
ſovereign authority in Gaul; and each of the 
two ſtates endeavoured to ſtrengthen itſelf as 

5s Ee3 much 
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much as it could, by alliances, At length 
the Arverni and the Sequani, finding them- 
ſelves the weaker party, called in auxiliary 
troops from Germany; conquered the AÆdui, 
and put to the ſword all their nobility. This 
victory was a dear one to the Sequani; for 
Arioviſtus, the German king, ſeized the beſt 
part of their country, and obliged them to 
quit the remainder. No ſooner did Cæſar ar- 
rive in Gaul, than public affairs changed their 
appearance. The dui got the ſuperiority; 
and the Arverni with the Sequani were 
obliged to give up the ſovereignty. The Ro- 
mans ſucceeded them; and thoſe who, on 
account of ancient enmities, would not join 
with the AXdui, formed alliances with the 
Remi. The latter people were very aſſiduous 
to protect and gain the affections of their 
allies, and to preſerve their new authority: 
yet they were ſtill inferior to the ÆAdui; the 
ſecond. to them in power. The ſtates which 
had joined with one of the principal factions, 

aid it a certain tribute; and even if two 
Wa waged war with one another, hat 
which was worſted, became tributary to the 
other, and gave it hoſtages, Ambiorix, kin 
or chief of the Eburones, acknowledges the 
obligation he had to Cæſar, for having freed 
him from the tribute which he uſed to pay to 
the Atuatici, his neighbours, and for having 
ſent home to him his ſon and his nephew, 
whom he had given them as hoſtages, and 
whom they had kept in WO | 


When 
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When a ſtate had an important affair to 
determine, or when it was attacked by a 
neighbouring ſtate, or any other enemy, the 
king, by a trumpet, proclaimed an aſſembly. 


It was generally compoſed only of the 


nobles of the city; for, as Czſar remarks, 
there were in all Gaul only two honourable 
ranks, the Druids and the knights. The 
common people were looked upon as mere 
ſlaves; they durſt form no enterpriſe, and 
they were never conſulted, Yet, according 
to Czſar's account, the people had. often 
a great ſhare in public . adminiſtration, 
'and turned the balance of the ſtate.— 
Liſcus, the Vergobert of the /Edui, aſſures 


Cæſar, that there were many private citizens 


in his ſtate who had as much weight -as the 
magiſtrates themſelves: and that it was they 


who had diſſuaded the people from fourniſh- 


ing the corn which the dui had promiſed, 
Dumnorix was one of thoſe citizens of great 
influence, He had gained the people by his 
_ preſents; and by thoſe means, had, for many 
years, held the great farms at ſmall rents; for 
none durſt out-bid him. Ambiorix, the ge- 
neral of the Eburones, urged in excuſe for his 


having attacked the camp of the Romans, that 


what he had done, he was obliged to do by 
his ſtate; and that the command with which 
he was inveſted, gave him no more real autho- 
rity over the people, than the people had over 
him. hs | 7 
G2 7 When 
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When they had to deliberate on war, an 
armed aſſembly was ſummoned. All the 
youth, who had arrived at the age of puberty, 
were obliged by law to appear in that afſembly 
in arms; and he who came laſt, was killed 
In the preſence of all the reſt, after having 
ſuffered various torments. As ſoon as they re- 
Ceived intelligence that Labienus was encamp- 
ed near Paris, the neighbouring ſtates aſſem- 
bled their troops, and gave the command of 
them to Camulogenus Aulercus, When an 
affair happened, or when news was received, 
of the laſt conſequence, which it was neceſſa- 
ry to make known to all the ſtates of Gaul, they 
ubliſhed it through the fields and cantons, 
by ſhouting with all their might, Cæſar ob- 
ſerves, that by this way of communication, 
what happened at Orleans at ſun-riſe, was 
known at Auvergne. before nine in the evening; 
though the one place is a hundred and fifty 
miles from the other. 
When the general affairs of Gaul were to 
be debated, public notice was given of a da 
for a general aſſembly, to which all the ſtates 
were obliged to ſend their deputies, The aſ- 
ſembly commonly met at the pleaſure of the 
dui, who were the principal party, and 
who conſequently had the moſt authority, 
Every member was ſworn to ſecrecy; and was 
to communicate the reſolutions only to thoſe 
with whom the aſſembly had previouſly agreed 
to entruſt them. Thoſe who violated their 
- path, were very ſeverely puniſhed, Vercin- 
2 getorix 
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ow of Auvergne, after he was proclaimed. 
ing by a few vagabonds, prevailed with ma- 
ny of the ſtates to revolt, who- ratified the 
choice of the Banditti, and inveſted him with 
the ſupreme command. The Adui likewiſe, 
a ſhort time after, deſerted the intereſt of Cz» 
far, and requeſted Vercingetorix to viſit them, 
that he and they might concert meaſures for 
the ſupport of the war, Vercingetorix and 
the dui having met at the place appointed, 
the latter claimed the ſupreme military com- 
mand; but as their claim was diſputed, a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the Gauls was proclaimed ; 
and Autun was the place where it was to be 
held. Thither they went from all quarters; 
and the decifion of the matter was left to the 
multitude, who unanimouſly gave the com- 
mand to Vercingetorix,—The dui were ex- 
tremely mortified at this choice; but they 
were too deeply engaged in the war to retreat. 
Eporidorix and Virdumanus, two young .- 
dui of great birth and abilities, were obliged 
to ſerve under Vercingetorix, much againſt 

theic will. 

The Remi and the Lingones came not 
to that aſſembly, becauſe they were attached 
to the Romans. Neither did the Treviri re- 
pair to the general meeting; for they were at 
too great a diſtance from Autun; and they 
were afraid of oppoſition from the Germans. 
While Vercingetorix beſieged Aliſe, he ſent 
ambaſſadours to the ſtates of Gaul, to demand 
of them all thoſe who were able to bear arms. 

833 The 
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The Gauls, having aſſembled the principal 
men of their ſeveral ſtates, determined not to 
ſend to Vercingetorix as many as he required; 
cach of the ſtates, however, reſolved to ſend 
him a certain number of troops. The Bello- 
vaci refuſed to furniſh their proportion; in- 
ſiſting that they would wage war with the 
Romans in their own.name and manner, and 
that they would not obey any foreign general : 
but at the entreaty-of Comins, they ſent two 
thouſand men.. The troops were reviewed in 
the country of the Ædui; and the command of 
them was given to Comius the Atrebatian, to 
Virdumatus and Eporedorix, two Æduans, and 
to Vergaſillaunus of Auvergne; but theſe gene- 
rals were accompanied by experienced warriors 
of their reſpective ſtates, whoſe advice they 
were to follow. | | 

We muſt not omit a fingular anecdote which 
is related by Strabo, concerning the aſſemblies 
of the Gauls. If a member of thoſe aſſem- 
blies was unſeaſonably obſtreporous, or in any 
way interrupted the perſon who was ſpeak- 
ing, the door-keeper came up to him. with 
his drawn ſword, and in a menacing tone or- 
dered him to be ſilent. He repeated his com- 
mand twice or thrice. If the offender obſti- 
nately continued his, diſturbance, the door- 
keeper cut from his garment ſo large a piece, 


that it was no longer fit to wear. | 
I bid. p. 58. et ſeg. 
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Ab! 2 1 : 
ARTI CLE, XXIV. 1 


Of the fate of letters in Gail. 


This ſubject has been treated with pe 
learning by Dr. Rivet, in his work entitled 
Hiſtoire Literaire de la France “ A litera- 
Y Hiſtory of France. e inquires in- 
to the time when writing was introduced a- 
mong the Gauls; and he inveſtigates the 
cCharacters which they uſed. His hiſtory be- 
gins with the remoteſt ages, and is continued 
to the time of Chriſt. He ſpeaks of all the 
cities where the ſciences flouriſhed, and where 
there were academies, , He gives us, with 
the names of all the eminent Gallic authors, 
catalogues of their works, and his imo of 
them. 

We may remark, with Diodorus Siculus, 
that the minds of the Gauls were delicate and, 
acute, and happily framed to receive all the 
ſciences. According to Cæſar's account, they, 
were a very ingenious people, and very ſuſ- 
ceptible of any inſtruction. It is evident from 
the accounts we have of the Druids, the Bards, 
and the Vates, of whoſe functions we havo 
already ſpoken, that ' philoſophy, aſtronomy, 
poetry, and the other arts and ſciences were 
cultivated in Gaul. Nay Clemens Alexan- 
drinus is of opinion, that the Gauls were prior 
to the Greeks in the knowledge and public 
profeſſion of philoſophy. In this point we 


cannot agree with him. It is probable, 7 
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the contrary that the Gauls owed much of 
their learning to the inhabitants of Marſeilles, 

who were a Grecian colony. That city was 
famous for its univerſity, at which the Ro- 
man as well as the Gallic youth were edu, 
cated; | 
We learn from Strabo, that many cities of 
Gaul gave ſalaries to profeſſors, who taught 
in public and in private. He does not name 
thoſe cities; but we have reaſon to believe 
that there were as many public ſchools as ca- 
pitals. Narbonne, Arles, Vienna, Toulouſe, 
Autun, Lyons, Nimes, Treves, Baurdeaux, 
and many other - cities, not to mention thoſe 
of Ciſalpine Gaul, eultivated the ſciences, and 
produced great men. The Emperour Clau- 
dius congratulates himſelf, in Tacitus, on 
his having ſprung from the illuſtrious men of 

Gallia Narbonenſis. Martial boaſts that the 
inhabitants of Vienna were charmed with his 

try; that it was read there by the people 

b both ſexes, and of all ages. "« - 
poſed that Toulouſe was called Palladia, be- 
cauſe it cultivated learning. At Autun there 
were public ſchools called Menianæ, which 
were not only famous for the beauty of theit 
architecture, but likewiſe for the t num- 
ber of their ſtudents. Thither, in the time 

of Tiberius, the ſons of the beſt families in 

Gaul went to ſtudy polite literature. 

A feſtival was celebrated every year at Ly- 
ons, before the altar of Auguſtus, There, we 
ate informed that the orators and the poets, 

ay | contend- 
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contending for ſuperiority, recited their pieces, 
which were written in Latin, or in Greek: 
that they who were conquered, were obliged 
to reward the victors with the uſual prize, 
and to pronounce their eulogium; and that 
thoſe who had acquitted themſelves worſt, 
were condemned to efface their productions 
with a ſpunge, or with their tongue; unleſs 
they rather choſe to ſubmit to the ferula, or 
to be thrown into the Rhone. Hence Juvenal 
compares a perſon pale and exhauſted to a per- 
ſon who has walked barefoot on ſerpents; or 
to an actor, who has been preparing to declaim 
before the altar of Auguſtus, | 

In the time of St. Jerome, after the yout 
had ſtudied in Gaul, where letters were then 
in a very flouriſhing ſtate, they went to Rome, 
to dignify the copiouſneſs and elegance of the 
Gallic ſtyle with the Roman gravity, Gaul, 
faith St. Jerome, is the only country in the 
world, which has never produced any mon- 
ſters ; but it has always abounded with brave 
and eloquent men. We are told by Juvenal, 
that the lawyers of Britain were indebted to 
Gaul for their learning and their oratory.— 
Spain, even Rome, had its Gallic profeſſors. 

| 1bid. p. 76. et ſeg. 
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